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out of 5 raw materials unavailable... 
yet delivery was made on schedule! 


One of a series of cases from the files of Monsanto’s Technical Service Department which show how skill, experience and 
ingenuity can solve many critical wartime problems. For obvious reasons identifying names and any clue have been omitted. 



















The order read—‘‘Must have de- ? Monsanto sales correspondents, Obviously not all the problems cre- 

» livery in three weeks!” or work » however, are often deliberately s/ow » ated by the present emergency can 

will stop on a vital construction job! on the trigger. be so quickly and happily solved. But 

a) ae ee 2 Before the sales department mailed two factors often give Monsanto techni- 

J cal men an invaluable head start toward 
tequired to manufacture the particular its regrets, they put Monsanto's able . “ : : 

' Technical Service Department to work a solution... .a thorough understanding 
product called for — three had been : } ; 
fafied for defense! on the problem. of your problems and basic processes . . . 

or defense. ° ; 
Th In the specified three weeks, adequate and, equally important, a broad knowl- 
There seemed nothing else to do but replacements for all three unavailable edge of their own business which springs 
write the customer, “Sorry! We can’t materia n foun thor- from the very breadth and variety of 
erials had been fo an y y 
supply etc., etc.’’ Certainly such a letter is oughly tested—and the order was in the Monsanto’s chemical manufacturing 
No novelty these priority-troubled days. customer’s receiving room! experience. 














UNIFORMITY — STILL AN ESSENTIAL 


No matter how great the pressure for more and more 

Production, in nearly every chemical used by industry, 

: 1 war as in peace, wniform quality is still essential in 
ery shipment. 

That's why every batch of every Monsanto chemical, in 








Waftime as in peacetime, is carefully controlled at every “E" for Excellence . . . the pennant denoting the 
ste > ‘- . . highest service accomplishments in the United States 
Pin irs manufacture...and every batch is double-checked in Siley.*.. dite Gith the Maval Ordnance Sng. over 
th n= ¢ : > Monsanto. In the words of the Secretary of the Navy, 
€ control laboratory before it leaves Monsanto’s plant for this aWard has been made to Monsanto “in recognition 
of your outstanding efforts in the production of ord- 








yours. \!} ONSANTO CHEMICAL COMPANY,St.Louis,U.S.A. 


nance materie: vital to our national defense.’’ 





Solvay Calcium Chloride, which has 
many unique peace time applications 
in industry and public works, has 
shown itself to be no less versatile in 
aiding the Victory Program. Among 
these uses of Solvay Calcium Chloride 
for defense of the Nation are: 


RAPIDLY BUILT, HEAVY SERVICE ROADS 


are now in use at Army camps, arsenals, 
war production plants. These quickly built 
dustless roads, constructed in accordance 
with calcium chloride stabilization specifi- 
cations, are carrying great volumes of both 
light and heavy traffic. 


SPEED-UP IN CONCRETE CONSTRUCTION 


Solvay Calcium Chloride is saving precious 
time in the building of both Army and 
Navy roads and structures and _ those 
erected for the production of war materi- 
als. It cuts concreting time in half by ac- 
celerating development of strength and 
protecting concrete in cold weather, at the 
same time increasing ultimate strength. 


DUSTLAYING AND SURFACE BINDING— 


One of Solvay Calcium Chloride’s impor- 
tant war time jobs is that of keeping down 
dust and binding the surface of unpaved 
areas at Army camps, arsenals and industrial 
plants. This is the clean, odorless method 


SOLVAY 


of dustproofing camp streets, recreation 
fields, parade grounds, areas adjacent to 
mess halls and parking spaces. This treat- 
ment also prevents dust damage to preci- 
sion machinery and finished goods at 
industrial plants. 


BASES FOR AIRPORTS — Today's huge 


bombers with their tremendous weights 
and high speeds require surfaces and bases 
which ‘“‘can take it?” The Calcium Chloride 
Graded Aggregate Base provides the struc- 
tural strength and stability which today’s 
airport surfaces require, in addition, offer- 
ing definite protection against frost action. 


FOOD PRESERVATION —Solvay Calcium 
Chloride 1s not only helping to preserve 
food supplies of Army, Navy and civilian 
groups, but it is also helping to preserve 
refrigeration equipment —a vital factor to- 
day when metal and machinery are so pre- 


SALES 





cious. Solvay Calcium Chloride has long 
been known as the low temperature, cor- 
rosionless brine medium. 


AIR DRYING —Solvay Calcium Chloride 


and Solvay Air-Dryettes are today at work 
in many Government and industrial stor- 
age rooms and vaults pulling excessive 
moisture from the air... protecting valu- 
able records, equipment and supplies from 
condensation, humidity, rust, mildew and 
other forms of dampness damage. 


SOLVAY CALCIUM CHLORIDE IS ALSO 
USED IN THE VICTORY PROGRAM FOR: 


preventing freezing, fouling of solutions 
in fire pails and barrels; for freeze preven- 
tion of iron ore, coal, coke, stone, gravel, 
cinders, sub-grades; for skidproofing icy 
highways in winter. 

For full information on any of the above 
uses of Solvay Calcium Chloride write to: 


CORPORATION 


Alkalies and Chemical Products Manufactured by The Solvay Process Company : 


40 Rector Street 





Boston ° Charlotte 


BRANCH SALES OFFICES: 





e Chicago ° 


New Orleans ¢ NewYork * Philadelphia * Pittsburgh *¢ 


New York, N.Y. 


Cincinnati * Cleveland 
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UW fal tl Jakes bo 
“KEEP 'EM FLYING” 


To meet aviation-grade specifications, lubri- 
cating oil must be decolorized to remove 
carbon-forming color bodies . . . a process that 
can become the bottleneck of the refinery. 
Now MAGNESOL .. . a synthetic adsorptive 
magnesium silicate...is successfully increasing 


the output of refinery decolorizing facilities. 


ion of WESTVACO CH 


CHRYSLER BUILDING, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Also used in dry-cleaning solvents to remove 
soluble impurities by adsorption, Magnesol 
may have applications in the chemical in- 
dustry wherever a highly-efficient adsorbent 
agent is required. A recent 60% increase 
in Magnesol production facilities assures an 


ample supply. 


( Magneso! T. M. Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 
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“PT”? BOATS clip the waves at 70 miles per hour! Speed 
is their chief defense. If their powerful engines fail in battle 
—they are dead ducks! To assure trouble-free timing, 
ignition systems are insulated with phenolic resins — the 
best non-conductor yet devised. In the synthesis of phenol 
by the sulfonation process, caustic soda is an essential 
raw material. 








CARGO ’CHUTES to drop supplies to para- 
troops or isolated garrisons are now being made of 
rayon. Although still in the experimental stage, rayon 
promises to replace other fabrics which are needed for 
parachutes that carry human cargoes. Largest U.S. user of 
caustic soda, the rayon industry produces rayon cord for 
tires... high-tenacity fabric for self-sealing gasoline tanks. 











BIG GUNS that can tear 
a tank to shreds ride on tires 
that are part new, part re- 
claimed rubber. In reclaim- 


UNCLE SAM’S “‘Battlewagons”’ pack a lethal ing rubber from used nae 
wallop with their bristling batteries of 16-inch caustic soda is used to dis- 
rifles. Breeches are loaded with smokeless solve the cord fabric, thus 
powder neatly stitched in silk bags. In the at ge therubber 
manufacture of smokeless powder, caustic soda which is to be reworked. 

is used to purify the cotton linters. 
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TORPEDO PLANES are poison to enemy 
warships. Whether based on land or sea-roving 

carriers, U.S. warplanes burn staggering quantities 
of lubricants and high octane gasoline. In replen- 
ishing vital supplies of fuel, oil refineries employ 
caustic soda to remove objectionable sulphur com- 
pounds from petroleum products. 


MATHIESON CHEMICALS 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, (inc.) 


60 E. 42ND STREET, NEW YORK, N.Y. 








LIQUID CHLORINE .. . SODA ASH... CAUSTIC SODA... BICARBONATE OF SODA...BLEACHING POWDER ...HTH PRODUCTS... AMMONIA, 
ANHYDROUS and AQUA... FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS ...SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE... DRY ICE... CARBONIC GAS...SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS 
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WENS IRIGAIDIEIR WiIRWIIES 


Professional Status 


I am enclosing a copy of the March 
number of “The Journal of the Engineers’ 
Club of St. Louis” containing some arti- 
cles on the subject of “Unionization of 
Professional Men.” 

We believe this to be an issue of far 
reaching significance for the professions 
as well as the industries and it is our in- 
tention to keep our membership posted 
through the Journal in regard to devel- 
opments in this matter. 

We felt that your editoria! in the Octo- 
ber, 1941 issue entitled “The Threat to 
Professional Status” was a fine article to 
get this discussion started and took the 
liberty of reproducing it in our Journal. 


Jutes BEBIE, 
Consulting Chemical Engineer, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


War Regulations 


I am very glad to note you are includ- 
ing in your Statistical and Technical Data 
Section of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES the Gov- 
ernment regulations on priorities, etc. I 
take it that these would be 100 per cent. 
coverage, by that I mean any commodities 
or orders appertaining to the chemical in- 
dustry issted by the war time Boards of 
Control will, without doubt, be included 
in this section. Am I correct in this? 

Indeed I wish to commend CHEMICAL 
InpustriEs for this S. & T. Data Section, 
as to me it has been most useful and this 
latest inclusion, I know others as well 
as myself will appreciate. 


W. Burns Locan, 

Consulting Chemical Engineer, 
Green Acres, 
Lake Charles, La. 


The Geer Rubber Article 

In the January 1942 number of your 
journal, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, there is 
an article by Dr. W. C. Geer on “Elas- 
tomers in the Nation’s War Programme,” 
containing two charts on page 28, which 
I should like to refer to and copy in part 
in a brief article on synthetic rubber 
that I am writing for the Engineering 
Institute of Canada journal. 

I might add that we are subscribers to 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, and always enjoy 
reading articles, such as this one by Dr. 
Geer, which appear in almost every issue 
of your journal. 


R. S. JANA, 
Research & Development Dept., 
Shawinigan Chemicals, Ltd. 
Montreal, Canada. 


Again War Regulations 


Would you kindly advise us if you have 
any extra copies of Vol. 50; Part 2 of 
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February. We would very much like to 
obtain four copies of this Statistical and 
Technical Data Section as it contains an 
excellent Summary of War Regulations, 


W. H. BrrcHarp, 

Fraser Companies, Ltd., 
Edmundston, N. B., 
Canada. 


India Likes Us. 


With reference to your circular letter 
of the 1st September, 1941, I have pleas- 
ure in complimenting you upon the series 
of articles presented in the various issues 
which are most constructive, possessing a 
reader confidence which is a_ business 
insurance. Like rare wine it has im- 
proved with age and always kept a pace 
ahead of the progress in its industry 
rendering a real service to its readers and 
advertisers. For a magazine to continue 
to grow and prosper over such a period, 
it is, certainly, a high endorsement of the 
quality of its production and business 
integrity. “Age begets Prestige” and its 
increasing age has given it the “Spring 
of Youth” and, as far as I know, it 


stands singly and alone as the representa 
tive and authoritative medium in the 
Chemical Industrial Field. Indeed, thi: 
success should be largely due to you: 
steadfast policy of giving to your readers 
everything worthwhile, and thus beyond 
competition in giving news of the Indus. 
try while it is News. On the whole it 
is a publication of honour and standing 
in its field. 

As regards the Buyer’s Guide Book, it 
is practically a statistical analysis of the 
Chemical Industries Market of the U.S.A. 
It has a ready-reference value, a great 
fund of information gathered at consid- 
erable expense and care, combining as it 
does, in one handy volume, information 
frequently needed, carefully recorded, 
systematically arranged, corrected up-to- 
date and giving all the facts regarding 
the Raw Materials, Chemicals and Spe- 
cialties, as required by careful buyers like 
us—quantity buyers and importers—and 
for which information it may be necessary 
to refer to many books, reports, publica- 
tions and files. 

I am renewing my subscription, with 
great pleasure, to CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES 
for a period of 3 years. 

S. Jajoptra, 

Associated Agencies, 
Madras, India. 





CALENDAR OF EVENTS 





May 15-16. American Water Works Assoc. 
Ohio Section, Toledo, O. 

May 18-20. Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ 
Assoc. 33d Annual Convention, Hotel Penn- 
sylvania, New York, N. Y. 

May 18-22. American Association of Cereal 
Chemists, Annual Meeting, Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. e ; 

May 19. Akron Section, American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, Akron City Club, Akron, 


io. 

May 22. American Institute of Chemists, New 
York Chapter, Annual Meeting, Chemists’ 
Club, New York, N. Y. . 

May 22, New York Section, American Assn, 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Regular 
Monthly Meeting, Swiss Chalet, Rochelle 
Park, N. J. ; 

May 23, Chicago Drug & Chemical Assn., 
Annual Spring Dinner Dance, Red Lacquer 
Room—Palmer House, Chicago, Ill. : 

May 25, Association of Consulting Chemists 
& Chemical Engineers, Inc., Council Meeting, 
The Chemists’ Club, New York, N. Y. 

May 25, Junior Chemical Engineers, Get-To- 
gether, Childs Restaurant, 109 West 42nd St., 
New York, N. Y. 

May 25-27, American Gas Association Pro- 
duction and Chemical Conference, New York, 


a oe 

May 25-27, National Association of Purchas- 
ing Agents, 27th Annual International Con- 
vention, and Inform-a-show, The Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

May 26-28, National Lime Association, An- 
ae Convention, The Homestead, Hot Springs 
fa 


May 27, New York Section, American Assn. 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists, Regular 
a meeting, Swiss Chalet, Rochelle Park, 


May 28-29, Tanners’ Council of America, 
Soriog Meeting, White Sulphur Springs, 
. Va. 


June 1-3, Scientific Apparatus Makers of 
America, Hotel Hershey, Hershey, Pa. 

June 1-2, The American Leather Chemists’ 
Ass’n, Annual Meeting, Deshler-Wallick Ho- 
tel, Columbus, O 

June 4, Manufacturing Chemists’ Assoc., Wal- 
dorf Astoria Hotel, New York, N. Y. 
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June 5, American Management Association, 
General Management, Pennsylvania Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 

June 5-6, Synthetic Organic Chemical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Seaview C. C., Abse- 
con, N, J. 

June 6, American Institute of Consulting En- 
gineers, “oy Club, New York, ‘N. Y. 
June 7-9, The American Society of Refriger- 
ating Engineers, 29th Spring Meeting, Skytop 

Club, Skytop, Pa. 

June 8-9, American Management Association 
Insurance Conference, Astor Hotel, New 
Yor, N. XY. 

June 8-9, Texas Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn., 
Annual Convention, Mineral Wells, Texas. 
June 8-10, American Electro-Platers Society, 

Annual Convention, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

June 8-9-10, The National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion, 18th Annual Convention, Greenbrier 
Hotel, White Sulphur Springs, W. Va. 

June 8-11, American Electroplaters’ Society, 
Annual Convention, Pantlind Hotel, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

June 8-9, National Assn, of Insecticide 
and Disinfectant Mfrs., Edgewater Beach 
Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

June 8-11, American Pharmaceutical Manu- 
facturers’ Association, Annual Meeting, The 
Homestead, Hot Springs, Va. 

June 8-11, The American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, Semi-Annual Meeting, Statler 
Hotel, Cleveland, O. ’ 

June 8-11, American Society for Testing 
Materials, Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
City, Ned. 

June 21-25, American Water Works Assoc. 
Annual Convention, The Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago, Ill. : 

June 22-26, American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, Summer Convention, Chicago, III. 

June 22-26, American Society for_ Testing 
Materials, 45th Annual Meeting, Chalfonte- 
Haddon Hall, Atlantic City, N. J. : 

June 29, Association of Consulting Chemists 
& Chemical Engineers, Inc., Council Meeting, 
The Chemists’ Club, New York, N.Y. . 

July 22-24, American Society of Civil Engin- 
eers, Annual Convention, Spokane, Wash. 

July 27, Association of Consulting Chemists 
& Chemical Engineers, Inc., Council Meeting, 
The Chemists’ Club, New Yrs, ats. &- 
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CHEMICAL NEWSFRONT 


(Left) ON WAR FRONT OR HOME FRONT, the Technical Service De- 

partment of Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division offers invaluable 

assistance in the dyeing of textiles. On government contracts, Calco 

can give detailed specifications on color formulas, equipment, and used 
procedure. For civilian goods, Calco can advise on satisfactory liquic 
substitute dyestuffs and finishing agents. Intensive research is by D 
being carried on in Calco’s laboratories for the solution of these sity 1 
current problems—and for the development of better dyestuffs and t 
and finishing agents for future needs. Typical scenes at Calco show parec 
(above) color photomicrography applied to the dyeing of a single appa 
fiber of wool by a droplet of dye; (below) padder and jig in the uring 
Application Laboratory, duplicating see % used in ive mills. Cyan 


(Below) SHARKS HOLD NO TERRORS for chemical research workers, 
who have found ways to convert this age-old enemy of man into 
a beneficent friend. Secret of this strange about-face lies in the 
shark’s liver, which has been discovered to contain Vitamin A 
in a higher concentration than any other known substance. This 
is especially significant in view of the fact that a shark’s liver 
accounts for one-fourth of his total weight. This new source of 
Vitamin A is expected to supplement other known sources, thus 
helping to meet the exceptionally high demand for vitamins neces- 
sary to maintain high standards of physical fitness both among 
the armed forces and among civilians. 
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(Above) WHOLE NEW FIELDS OF CHEMICAL RESEARCH may be 
opened by studies of the potentialities of liquefied sulphur dioxide. 
While the gaseous form of this compound has been extensively 
used in the manufacture of sulphuric acid, its applications in the 
liquid state have not yet been fully exploited. Studies conducted 
by Drs. J. Russell Bright and Joseph J. Jasper at Wayne Univer- 
sity indicate that the liquefied form offers possibilities as a solvent, 
and that many new sulphur dioxide addition products can be pre- 
pared. Photo shows Dr. Bright (standing) and Dr. Jasper with 
apparatus used for purification of such products and also for meas- 
uring density, surface tension, and viscosity of purified product. 
Cyanamid’s Calco Chemical Division is a major supplier of SQg. 





Oxalic Acid 


A2 ps 


(Above) OXALIC ACID FROM SAWDUST is an achievement of chemical 
research in converting waste materials into vitally needed prod- 
ucts. Developed by Dr. D. F. Othmer, shown indicating flow- 
sheet, and his associates at Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn, 
the process requires, in addition to the sawdust, only such staple 
chemicals as lye, lime, and sulphuric acid. The sawdust is fused 
with the lye and the resultant mass treated with the lime and acid. 
Yield is 112 pounds of oxalic acid from 100 pounds of sawdust; 
and, in addition, 20 pounds of acetic acid, 4 pounds of formic acid, 
and 6 pounds of wood alcohol are obtained. These by-products 
reduce effective cost of producing the oxalic acid. 
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(Above) TANKS ROLL OFF THE FINISHING LINE at one of the coun- 
try’s tank plants, ready to take their part in the nation’s Victory 
program. Modern high-speed finishing techniques which keep tanks 
moving without delay through the last production stage are aided 
in many cases by Cyanamid’s developments. Among the newest of 
these is the development of the MELMAC** Resins, especially 
desirable in finishes that combine high speed with excellent re- 
sistance to scratching and to the effects of heat, water, and 
exposure to weather. Other Cyanamid products for the manu- 
facture of finishes characterized by high speed and durability are 
the REZYL**, PHENAC*, TEGLAC**, and BEETLE** Resins, 
each offering specific advantages in particular applications. 





(Above) SURGERY TURNS TO TECHNICOLOR for a permanent record 
of unusual operations that can be used for instruction. At The Brady 
Urological Institute of the Johns Hopkins Hospital and Univer- 
sity, Mr. William P. Didusch employs a technique of color filming 
in which differences between muscle, tissue, fat, and body fluids 
are clearly distinguishable. Film is edited to produce an appar- 
ently continuous picture, though all routine procedures are elimi- 
nated. As color filming techniques enter new fields of usefulness, 
REDSOL* Crystals (potassium sodium ferricyanide), developed 
by Cyanamid, offer a more stable, more uniform material for proc- 
essing color film than the formerly imported red prussiate of potash. 
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WAS EINGTON 


By T. N. Sandifer 


—_—» ¢a___ 


HE various expedients around 
7 Washington to head off any really 
positive legislative intervention in 
the labor mess have been more soporific 
than effective at this writing, and there is 
growing evidence, despite any pending 
efforts in either House or Senate, that 
this is a long-term issue destined to carry 
over into the next era. 

It is generally recognized by more 
impartial observers of Washington’s 
aerobatics on any hot controversy, that 
the Administration 
almost out-per- 
formed itself in re- 
cent weeks in the 
effort to allay pop- 
ular feeling. In the 
category of such 
antics was the long 


series of “expo- 
sures” of patent 
juggling, if it can 
really be called 


that, of high pro- 
fits on the part of 
war plants, and the 
procession of more 
subservient Federal agency heads to the 
Capitol to tell Senators or Representa- 
tives that there was really no delay in 
the war effort from labor. 

To positive evidence of public feel- 
ing over the whole issue has now been 
added the fact that some 13,000,000 of 
the most responsible group of the na- 
tion’s men, the men in the upper age 
brackets, are now registered in a sort 
of blank-check gesture. For, at this 
writing, no indication had been given 
as to what it was proposed to do with 
the men, of high and low degree, finan- 
cially, who have thus entered the pool 
of national service. 

The first effort made to draw these 
men into some extraordinary war serv- 
ice, if accompanied by any such ex- 
hibitions as the slow-downs and other 
damaging labor tactics in war plants, 
which have more than offset any ac- 
cretion to workers’ ranks from new 
sources of emergency workers, women, 
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etc., will touch off a new demand for 
handling these matters with gloves off. 

No Congressman coming up for elec- 
tion this Fall, as all must, can be 
expected: to have the straightforward 
courage to meet any such demand, but 
13,000,000 men are a bloc that will have 
to be reckoned with just the same as any 
other organized element of the country. 
And this group numbers the men who 
count. 

It is regarded by many as a comment 
on the Washington approach to the war 
effort that more than two years after a 
state of emergency was nationally pro- 
claimed by the President, and a good five 
months after the nation was actually 
attacked by a ruthless foreign enemy, no 
real attempt to stabilize the labor situ- 
ation has been evident. For comparison, 
weak as it seemed then, the national 
policy in the first World War is a model 
of determined handling and recognition 
of the factors of national safety at stake. 

Whatever Congress decides, letters to 
many members from constituents are an 
index to the feeling in the country that 
the labor issue is no longer one to be 
solved in the hitherto characteristic 
fashion of passing it from one agency to 
another, and when that failed, inventing 
a new agency, manned by the same men. 

In view of the national character of 
Federal price action at this time im- 
portance attaches to announcement that 
R. G. Phelps has been designated price 
executive of the chemical section of the 
Office of Price Administration. 

As a chemical engineer he built ex- 
plosive plants in the first World War; 
serving in 1916 as chemical engineer for 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours in charge of 
construction of acid plants, and later 
supervising construction of explosive 
plants in Canada, and later in the war, 
construction and operation of a synthetic 
phenol plant for Aetna Chemical Co., 
New York. 

A native of Maryland, he graduated 
from the University of Maryland in 1911, 
where he had specialized in chemical en- 
gineering and pharmacy. Mr. Phelps has 
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been indentified with various enterprises 
in both industrial chemicals and other 
fields. Previously he was associate price 
executive in the OPA before his recent 
appointment. 

In another direction, Donald Nelson, 
as chairman of the War Production 
Board, has pointed to the number of 
appointments he has made from the in- 
dustrial field, to facilitate the change-over 
from normal to war production in vir- 
tually every field of industrial activity. 
Among these appointments is that of Dr. 
A. B. Pacini, of American Home Prod- 
ucts, Jersey City, in toiletries and cos- 
metics. 

Among the supplies incidentally, of 
which wholesalers, distributors, jobbers, 
branch warehouses, dealers and retailers, 
may now carry only limited inventories 
under WPB action, are those in certain 
categories of health supplies, while cur- 
tailments already have been noted which 
affect quinine, tung oil, resins and 
solvents. 

As time draws near for conversion of 
nation-wide industrial activities to the 
Procurement Requirements Plan instead 
of specifically permitting various opera- 
tions under numerous orders, a distinct 
slackening in the outflow of such orders 
and regulations has been noted from both 
WPB and affiliated war agencies. 

Among outstanding actions pertaining 
to the chemical field was an amendment 
to L-63, Distributors’ Inventory Limita- 
tion Order, by which health supplies were 
removed from the list of products sub- 
ject to control by that order. 

This amendment relieves such distribut- 
ors from specific limitations as to dollar 
volume, formerly imposed under the or- 
der; however they remain subject to the 
general limitations of Priorities Regula- 
tion Number 1, which requires all produc- 
ers and dealers to keep inventories to a 
practicable working minimum. 

Hereafter, priority assistance for pro- 
ducers of health supplies will be provided 
under the Health Supplies Rating plan, 
such distributors no longer being included 
in those entitled to apply for priority 
assistance on Form PD-IX. 

By this time the country will have 
shaken down to the unprecedented price- 
fixing action of the Administration, 
functioning through OPA. The move is 
admittedly an anti-inflationary measure, 
but there is little question it has other 
aspects that will become clearer in the 
coming weeks. The Government is be- 
coming more pressing, for instance, in its 
financing activities, and there is a clear 
relationship between what the average 
person pays for his daily living, and what 
he feels he can pay to the Government. 
This is only one phase. 

The chemical field was largely included 
in the commodities covered by price 


(Continued on page 673) 
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FROM THE ORIGINAL, PAINTED ESPECIALLY FOR NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY BY DE POSTELS 


OR MORE than thirty years Niagara Alkali Company and Electro 
Bleaching Gas Company have been working side by side, each 
serving its customers separately. Today their manufacturing, 
research and personnel facilities are unified into one compact 


organization, geared for service on a more efficient scale. Resources and 


products remain the same, as do the friendly customer relations that have 


60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
: P P : ° CAUSTIC POTASH - CAUSTIC SODA 
been built up over the years. But the new organization is prepared to give ped - CARBONATE OF POTASH 
smoother, more satisfactory service — and to respond with a fuller measure ai uv) 

to the demands of the industries that use its products. The name of this 


new organization is NIAGARA ALKALI COMPANY. 











'A mighty job is being done by 
America’s basic weapon— Chemical 
Research. 


In the path of hundreds of manu- 
facturers, today, stands a mountain 
| built by necessity. It is Priorities 
| Mountain, and it blocks off many 
raw materials. 


+ Yet Chemical Research tunnels 
| through! Chemical Research in the 
laboratories of thousands of manu- 
facturers. Supplying synthetics and 
substitutes that are eagerly sought 
and bought. Bringing about new 
methods of manufacturing and 
Processing. Actually improving 
products. Meeting the demands of 
both National Emergency and pri- 
vate enterprise! 


* * & 


Tunneling through Priorities Mountain 


In the farreaching changes that 
have taken place, many tonnage 
chemicals to exacting specifications 
have been required by industry. 
And it has been the privilege of the 
J. T. Baker Chemical Co. to supply 
some of these chemicals. 


In many instances where companies 
required tonnage chemicals of small 
and exacting tolerances, the manu- 
facturers have submitted their prob- 
lems directly to us. In such cases, 
Baker willingly contributes the 
combined knowledge of its Tech- 


nical, Executive and Manufactur- 


ing staffs to meet the customer’s 


special requirements. 


Baker knows the art of exactness. 
If you have chemical requirements 
of standard or special specifica- 
tions, we invite you to discuss, in 
confidence, your needs with a Baker 
representative. 


J. T. Baker Chemical Co. Execu- 
tive Offices and Plant: Phillips- 
burg, N.J. Branch Offices: New 
York, Philadelphia and Chicago. 


Baker's 




























MOST OF IT 
vO 


The above statement is qualified 







because there is something worth while 


war does for us. It makes us all work 














harder, keep more alert, more attuned to 
the problem of producing still more and 


still better materials. 


Under war pressure, our experts are at 
work on still further applications of alka- 
lies to the textile, glass, paper, ceramic, \ 


soap and allied manufacturing fields. 


Feel free to call on us at any time. We 


may be able to assist you in the solution 






of your problem. 


Wha 





Kno 
MICHIGAN ALKALI COMPANY], 
, , plete 


NEW YORK e CHICAGO ee CINCINNATI «© ST. LOUIS «© CHARLOTTE «© WYANDOTTE 
DISTRIBUTORS IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES oper. 


SODA ASH ¢ CAUSTIC SODA «+ CHLORINE * BICARBONATE OF SODA «+ CALCIUM CARBONATE * CALCIUM CHLORIDE «+ DRY ICE resp 
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Whatever your process — Blaw- 
Knox is ready to take it directly 
to market by building your com- 
plete plant from design to actual 
operation. And all under single 
responsibility and single guar- 
antee to save you money, assure 


maximum operating efficiency. 


BLAW-KNOX 
BUILDS COMPLETE 
PROCESS PLANTS 





BLAW-KNOX 


e J Ss 
Division of Blaw-Knox Company 
2093 FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA. Offices in Principal Cities 
Complete plants or equipment for the following processes. . . 


Distillation Kilning and Organic Synthesis 
Gas Absorption Calcining Emulsification 
Solvent Extraction Polymerizing High Pressure 
Solvent Recovery Evaporation rocessing 
Heat Transfer Crystallization Impregnating 
Furnacing Drying Gas Cleaning 
Cracking Mixing and Stirring and others 








CORROSION can be | | 


* In the Chemical Process Industries ACE RUBBER 
PROTECTED equipment is armored against corrosion 
— contamination. * Engineers specify Ace rubber 
linings for tanks, tank cars, pipe, pipe fittings, valves 
pumps, specialties, etc., because : 


¢ * ACE rubber linin 4: 
gs give positive protection : : 
contamination against corrosion and 


eee ha 1 
ve wide temperature range...often at the boiling point of water 
* ++ may be compounded to meet definite service requirements 


** + are smooth, easily cleaned and non-porous 



















FOR CERTAIN 
APPLICATIONS 


Only 


HARD RUBBER 
will do! 


The search for a plastic with 
the proper combination of 
physical and chemical proper- 
ties will lead you to ACE hard 
rubber. Ace hard rubber is 
totally unlike other moldable 
materials and for certain in- 
dustrial applications stands 
supreme. 





Ace hard rubber W.A.M. H 
_— ard Rubber Centrifugal 
Pe wr mg — Outstanding for handling port pig P sccm corny ~ 
ce Rubber Protected Double Acting, Single eee 
an 


in. to 20 in. si 
ey sizes Rotary Gea 
except 21, 312 er 


“ACE! 





A 
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, equipped with Ace 
111 WEST WASHINGTON STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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holes accurately reamed. 
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by arrows) Tube sheets have 673, 13/16 in. diameter 


Chlorine gas cooler Ace rubber lined 
rubber covered tube sheet (top and bottom as indicated 


PREVENTED... 
foo" Defense against Corrsion- 


AKRON, OHIO 





STANDARD SILICATE 


—%in grades to meet your needs 
—of uniform, dependable quality 
— with ideal characteristics 


MAKE YOUR PRODUCTION PROBLEMS 
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CONSERVE 
VITAL MATERIALS 


Standard Technical 
Service will gladly help 
you conserve materials, 
reduce costs and maintain 
quality during changing 
conditions and shortages, 
through correct applica- 
tion and processing. 
Write today. 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY « Standard Silicate Division 


Plants at CINCINNATI 29 =) Op Os UD 


LOCKPORT. N.Y. MARSEILLES. ILL. General Offices e PITTSBURGH, PA. 


DALLAS. TEXAS 
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Ueyou use. ammbnium sal P 


maybe you should consider 






é 





ammonium thiocyanate 
(Ammonium Sulfocyanide) 


Here is a newly-available ammonium salt with inter- 
esting possibilities introduced by the thiocyanate group. 
If you are now using an ammonium salt in your pro- 
cesses . . . such as chloride, acetate, oxalate, carbonate 
or nitrate . . . perhaps you will discover valuable modi- 
fications by substituting ammonium thiocyanate. 


It is worth testing in your laboratory. 


Ammonium thiocyanate has a behavior similar to 
other ammonium salts, but it also brings you all the 
variations of the thiocyanate group. 


Chemical Industries 


This group is remarkably stable and, in many reactions, 
resembles the halogens. 


Koppers has recently placed in operation a large 
commercial plant for the production of ammonium 
thiocyanate crystals and can now offer this chemical in 
quantity at substantial savings over former costs. Koppers 
can supply ammonium thiocyanate in crystal form 
having a minimum purity of 95%. 


Test samples, quotations and other 
information sent on request. 
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INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS 


BY 


FERMENTATION PROCESSES 





OAH has received credit for one of the 
earliest recorded chemical discoveries. 
He found that under some conditions grape 
juice underwent a change and the resulting 
product, when imbibed, produced a pleasant 
physiological effect entirely different from 
that which the original juice gave. Unfor- 
tunately, as a result of continuing his testing 
“not wisely but too well”, he has received 
some undesirable notoriety. 

It was also observed at an early date that 
sometimes fruit juices underwent another 
type of change which resulted in the develop- 
ment of sourness. Milk was also found to be- 
come sour on storage. Since the resulting prod- 
ucts found practical use, empirical methods 
of regulating these alterations were developed. 

Not until the investigation of Pasteur was 
it recognized that these changes were due to 
the growth of various microscopic organisms. 
It had been noticed earlier, however, that the 
development of visible organisms, termed 
molds, also resulted in changes of the medium 
on which they grew. 

Since Pasteur a large number of experi- 
menters have developed methods not only 
of preventing, but also of encouraging, the 
growth of these organisms, both visible and 
microscopic. Others have studied the chemical 








changes brought about by them. It is now 
recognized that these reactions are similar to, 
or in many cases the same as, those occurring 
during the development of a fruit or vegetable 
and are natural vegetative processes. 

As a result of some of these researches a 
considerable variety of products of industrial 
importance is now being manufactured by 
the careful cultivation of a number of these 
organisms. Since this is a comparatively new 
field, it can safely be assumed that with time 
the number of compounds produced by such 
methods will be greatly enlarged. The prob- 
ability of this is increased by the fact that 
the raw materials for such processes are gen- 
erally of American agricultural origin, thus re- 
moving any dependence on foreign products. 


Chas. Pfizer & Co., Inc. has been one of 
the leaders in this field and is at present pro- 
ducing Citric Acid, Gluconic Acid, Fumaric 
Acid, and Oxalic Acid by such methods. From 
these acids a wide variety of derivatives is 
being manufactured. A well-trained research 
staff is engaged in the improvement of present 
processes and in the development of new 
products. Results in many of these latter in- 
vestigations indicate that products of possible 
importance in a variety of fields will in time 
be made available. 
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Chemical Engineers Meet in Boston 


Thirty-fourth semi-annual meeting of the American Institute of Chemical 
Engineers was held in Boston May 11to13. There were 544 industry and gov- 
ernment representatives present. Highlight of the session was a war 
problems discussion held behind closed doors with Dr. Walter G. Whitman, 
head of the chemical engineering department of M. I. T., presiding. Dr. 
D. P. Morgan, deputy chief of the Chemicals Branch, WPB, gave the keynote 
address. Remainder of the meeting was given over to presentation and dis- 
cussion of technical papers. R. KatzenandD. F. Othmer of Brooklyn Poly 
and A. 0. Reynolds of Northwood Chemical gave a paper on new plastics using 
woodas arawmaterial. J. F. White of Monsanto gave a paper on anew 
highly-efficient insulating material made of sand. S. D. Kirkpatrick 
presided at the meeting. Dr. Gustavus J. Esselen was in charge of arrange- 
ments. Charles C. Neas, senior student at U. of Ill. received the 

A. McLaren White national student chemical engineering award. Second 
and third prizes went to Gilbert R. Schockley of the Missouri School of 
Mines and Metallurgy and Karl H. Rothe of Cooper Union Institute. 

E. Clifford Williams, vice-president and director of research of General 
Mills, was awarded the 1942 WilliamH. Walker Award Medal for his paper on 


the manufacture of synthetic glycerin delivered at the 1939 meeting in 
New Orleans. 


PERSONNEL:—Edward V. Osberg, formerly executive editor of INDIA RUBBER 
WORLD, has been made vice-president in charge of all sales and technical 
service of Wilmington Chemical Corp., manufacturers of Naftolen... 

Dr. Arno C. Fieldner, head of the technological branch of the U. 8S. Bureau 
of Mines, has been awarded this year’s Melchett Medal for outstanding work 
in the development of a process for making gasoline fromcoal.. . Victor 
E. Marx has joined the staff of the American Dry Milk Institute, Inc... 
Robert A. Engel, manager of the Industrial Chemical Dept. of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., has resigned to accept a position with the U. S. Army 
Chemical Warfare Service Planning Division. ..R.W. Miller has been made 


manager of the technical service department of Pittsburgh Plate Glass 
Co.’s Columbia Chemical Division. 


FERTILIZER CONVENTION MOVED:—Unexpected delay in moving Axis diplomats 
from White Sulphur Springs has forcedthe National Fertilizer Associa- 
tion to hold its 18th annual convention at the Homestead, Hot Springs, 
Va., June 18, 19 and 20 instead of June 8, 9and 10. Program arrangements 


will follow the usual pattern despite the move. Prompt reservations are 
suggested. 


MCA TO MEET IN NEW YORK:—Manufacturing Chemists Association will hold its 


70th annual meeting at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, June 4, instead of at 
Skytop. 


A. I. C. ELECTS:—Dr. Gustav Egloff, director of research, Universal Oil 
Products and 1940 A. I. C. Medallist was elected president of the Insti- 
tute. Other officers are: Dr. Donald Price, National 0il Products, 
vice-president; Howard §. Nieman, patent attorney, secretary; and 
Walter J .Murphy, editor, CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES, treasurer. New coun- 
Cilors are Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry 
and Engineering; Dr. Foster D. Snell, consultant; and Dr. Donald E. 
Andrews, Johns Hopkins University. 
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DISSOLVED :—Gulton Metal Refining and Chemical Corp. is being dissolved, 
operations having ceased at the end of February. Allan A. Lubitz, presi- 
dent of American Firstoline Corp., N. Y. City, has resigned as director 
of the Gulton company. Both Lubitz and American Firstoline have severed 
all connections with the dissolving company. American Firstoline con- 
tinues its business as usual. 


PENDING PATENT LEGISLATION:—Readers of CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES are urged to 
send for copies of two Senate Bills 2303 and 2491. Every person in the 
chemical industry should be vitally concerned with this proposed attack 
on the patent system. 


PRICE CEILINGS :—Ceilings established by the general maximum price regu- 
lation will control retail selling prices in cases where there is 
conflict with state fair trade laws, Leon Henderson has announced. 


I. G. PATENTS :—Last remaining patents or patent applications of I. G. 
Farbenindustrie have been taken over by Leo T. Crowley, Alien Property 
Custodian. New order took over 500 patent applications for processes 
to manufacture various types of alcohol, fuel, medicines and other 
chemicals. Other orders had covered several thousand other patents, 
among them the German concern’s gasoline and synthetic rubber. It had 
also assumed control of affiliated companies holding other patents 
useful to the war effort. 


OILS ORDER EASED:—WPB has granted a limited use of high lauric acid oils 


in food products during the summer months because of their tendency to 
grow rancid in hot weather. Oils including coconut, soybean, babassu, 
palm kernel and others, are important source of glycerine and have been 
reserved for that purpose in order M-60. Amendment permits manufacturers 
of any edible product to use in June and July 50% of the amount he used in 
the same month of 1941 and in August and September 25%. 


SYNTHETIC RUBBER:—B. F. Goodrich Co. is providing financial aid to 
Cornell University in seeking a long-term solution to the rubber problem 
through possible new botanical sources of rubber in the Western 
Hemisphere. Technical assistance also will be provided. 


CEREAL CHEMISTS MEET:—At the annual meeting of the Midwest Section of 
the American Association of Cereal Chemists May 4 in Chicago, H. S. 
Mitchell, chief chemist, Swift &Co. was named chairman. Dr. Hanns 
Maister, chief chemist, American Distilling Co., spoke onalcohol. June 
meeting is to be omitted, next one scheduled for the Fall. 


DYE MAKERS INDICTED:—Eight corporations and 20 of their officers were 
indicted May 14 on charges of engagingin a world-wide conspiracy to 
suppress competition and monopolize the manufacture and sale of dye- 
stuffs. Du Pont, Allied Chemical & Dye, American Cyanamid, General 
Aniline and Film and General Dyestuff were the American firms named. 
Three others, all members of the Swiss group, include Ciba Co., Sandoz 
Chemical Works and Geigy Co. Indictment named as conspirators but did not 
indict 14 other firms and three individuals. Charge is violation of the 
Sherman Act and was handed down by the Federal Grand Jury at Trenton, N. J. 


















We anticipate 
use in the produ 
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resins that do not require critical raw 
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All of the $ & Wresearch and pro- 
duction facilities are available to the 
trade for the many pressing problems 


of these times. 





STROOCK & WITTENBERG CORP. 
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. «» With Your Ideas on Ways ‘fo 


SPEED PRODUCTION with COMPRESSED AIR 


Here’s how you can contribute IDEAS to help 


win the war. 


DO THIS: Describe some application of compress- 
ed air which speeds production (in your own 
experience or observation). The IDEA counts— 
not the grammar. Simple rules mailed on request. 


YOUR OPPORTUNITY to pass along ideas which will 
speed up production and help win the war. Sub- 
stantial cash prizes offered. Prize-winning papers 
will be brought to attention of your industry, 
giving recognition and prestige to the authors. 
All entries of value to the war effort, whether 
they are prize-winners or not, will be offered to 


crerkeE ah TT SS = 


$1000°° IN CASH AWARDS 


rie *200% ztsor 100%" 
ee 


EACH _ west yo 
PERSONAL PRESTIGE and RECOGNITION 


pressed Air Institute. 


the proper United States Agency with full credit 
to the writer. 


PRIZES DOUBLED. Because of increased importance 
of compressed air in the war effort, prize awards 
as originally announced, have been doubled, and 
closing date has been extended to July 1, 1942. 


ATTENTION EXECUTIVES. Posters announcing this 
IDEA Award Program are available to enable 
you to bring this project to the attention of your 
engineers and shop men. Free on request. 


All requests for Rules and Posters should be 
addressed to Russell Gross, Educational Director, 
Compressed Air Institute, East Orange, New Jersey. 






Needs Your Pe 
HERE’S HOW YOU CAN HELP 


Describe compressed air soplicuions 3 in your 
Own experience or observation, which speed 
up production. The IDEA will be passed along 
to help the war effort. Write today for details. 


This announcement appears here through the courtesy of 


CLARK BROS. COMPANY ° 


OLEAN, N. Y. ° 


Member of: 


COMPRESSED AIR INSTITUTE.. 


90 WEST STREET 





NEW YORK, N.Y. 








For its part in preparing for the emergencies of 
tomorrow, Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation is 
constantly endeavoring to anticipate Industry’s needs 
. . . ever alert to the fact that even greater im- 
provement in products and economies may be effected 
through broader application of the Phosphates. .. ever 
eager to extend the uses of Phosphoric Acid and its 
compounds to the betterment of Industry and Mankind. 


* * * 
VIRGINIA-CAROLINA CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


SALES OFFICES: 


PHOSPHORIC ACIDS—CALCIUM 
PHOSPHATES—SODIUM PHOSPHATES 
—SULFURIC ACIDS—SPECIAL 
PHOSPHATES AND COMPOUNDS ... 
Also distributors of heavy chemicals. 


Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Birmingham, Ala.; Carteret, N. J.; Charleston, S. C.; Cincinnati, Ohio; Columbia, S. C.; 


Greensboro, N. C.; Jackson, Miss.; Memphis, Tenn.; Montgomery, Ala.; Norfolk, Va.; Orlando, Fla.; Richmond, Va.; 
Shreveport, La.; East St. Louis, Ill.; Savannah, Ga.; Wilmington, N. C. 
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This vast new chemical continent of the Nitroparaffins 
offers rich rewards in scientific and industrial achievement 
to research chemists who will develop its tremendous 
resources. For only the coastal areas have been explored, 
and they but partially. The fertile interior, made acces- 
sible by the main Nitroparaffin rivers and the thousands 


of derivatives that form their tributaries, is still virgin 


territory, awaiting the coming of the resolute chem- 
ical voyageur. 

Write for 40-page data book—“The Nitroparaffins — 
New Worlds for Chemical Exploration.” 






































To Help You Obtain Peak Operating Results 
from BUFLOVAK EQUIPMENT 


GAIN in this World War, as in the last, BUFLOVAK is wholeheart- 

edly doing its part. The sights have been raised on production 
schedules all along the lines. The entire Organization is willingly exerting 
every effort to beat each previous record. 


We are entrusted with building machinery vitally needed for powder 
production and wartime chemicals. And, it is being produced at a steadily 
increasing tempo. The Foundry, too, is working day and night, making 
huge castings needed for large machine tools. They, in turn, help to make 
the ships, tanks and bombers. 


These activities are in addition to the vital requirements of our custom- 
ers. Although manufacturing facilities have been greatly increased, and 
the working hours trebled, production is taxed to the limit. 


In the midst of such activities we are mindful of our obligation to the 
owners and users of BUFLOVAK Equipment. Your present equipment 
will have to work harder and longer. New equipment will be increasingly 
more difficult to obtain. To help you get the best operating results, our 
Engineers and Service Men offer their assistance. 


In drying, evaporation, solvent recovery, and many other processing 
operations, BUFLOVAK Engineers are broadly experienced. Frequently, 
they can step up production, improve finished products, or help reduce 
labor costs, by recommending minor changes or better methods that may 
have been developed since your equipment was bought. 


The entire facilities of the Research Department and Testing Plant, to- 
gether with their specialized technicians, are also at your disposal. Recently, 
dryers and evaporators of radically new design and construction were 
installed. Proven results show that their unusual flexibility in operation 
have opened new possibilities. Here, your product can be processed either 
on a small or semi-plant scale. These facilities can save you time and money 
in the improvement of a present process or the development of a new prod- 
uct. Semi-plant units supply accurate data on production costs, capacities, 
and the characteristics of the finished product. 


These cooperative engineering services are intended for your assistance. 
Complete information and advice will be given without cost wherever prac- 
ticable. More extensive engineering cooperation can be covered by a nom- 
inal fee, without any further obligation, and in the strictest confidence. 


Write us today, if you have a processing problem. 


BUFFALO FOUNDRY & MACHINE CO. 
1549 Fillmore Ave. Buffalo, N. Y. 


DRYERS ¢ ¢ EVAPORATORS « « PROCESS EQUIPMENT 
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Here is Practical Help 
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Wartime 
Problems 





for 


Activated 
Carbon 
Users 





co 


CORPORATION 


New! This 16-page booklet, just published by Darco, suggests 
eight specific ways for making: activated carbon go farther in 
wartime. Each chapter gives definite, practical answers to war- 
time purification questions. Here are the titles: 


1. Choosing the Right Grade of Darco. 5. Optimum Treatment Conditions. 
2. Determine Minimum Dosage. 6. The Right Stage of Processing. 
3. Give Carbon Time to Do Its Job) _ ‘ 

Completely. 7. Counter-Current Treatment. 


co 


4. Efficiency of Stirring. . Filtering the Carbon. 


Send for this booklet today! 


DARCO 


CORPORATION 


nn =66() Past 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Ascorbic Acid Merck (U.S.P.) was 
made available. 

Vitamin B, was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 
Vitamin B, Crystals Merck (Thia- 
mine Hydrochloride U.S. P.) was 
made available. 

Nicotinic Acid Merck U. S. P. (Nia- 
cin) was made available. 

Riboflavin Merck (Vitamin B2) was 
made available. 

Alpha-Tocopherol (Vitamin E) was 
identified and anger by Merck 
chemists and their collaborators in 
other laboratories. 

Vitamin Be was synthesized in the 
Merck Research Laboratories. 


Our scientific staff and laboratories are prepared to serve you. 
FOR VICTORY—BUY WAR SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS. 









ITH vitamins commercially available as pure substances, it is possible 
to formulate desirable vitamin combinations with consummate ease. 
By using these pure chemicals of known and uniform potency, the propor- 
tions of the individual vitamins can be readily adjusted to meet the pharma- 
ceutical manufacturer’s specific requirements. It is only through the use of 
these pure vitamins that the high dosages indicated in severe deficiency 


The identity of pure vitamins produced by chemical synthesis, and pure 
vitamins derived from natural sources—in chemical composition, phys- 
iologic function, and physical characteristics—is definitely and authori- 





MERCK & CO. Ine. 


NEW YORK ° PHILADELPHIA ° 
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Manufacturing Chemists 


ST. LOUIS ° 
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Vitamin Bg Hydrochloride Merck was 
made available. 


Alpha-Tocopherol Merck (Vitamin E) 
was made available. 


Vitamin K, (2-Methyl-3-Phytyl-1, 4- 
Naphthoquinone) was made available. 


2-Methyl-Naphthoquinone Merck 
(Menadione) (Vitamin K Active) 
was made available. 


Pantothenic Acid (Member of B Com- 
plex) was identified and synthesized by 
Merck chemists and their collabora- 
tors in other laboratories. 


Calcium Pantothenate Dextrorotatory 
Merck was made available. 








| a 
sancestanagennaneenntey 


RAHWAY, N. J. 


In Canada: MERCK & CO. Ltd., Montreal and Toronto 
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IS THE RETORT 


NOT ALL who are “in the Service” wear the Army Khaki or the 


Navy Blue, or greet their leaders with smart salute * Behind the 
uniformed forces, working in relative obscurity in the laboratory 


and plant, are those who also serve to maintain our “far-flung 











battle line” * Heyden workers are included among them. 


HEYDEN Chemical Corporation 


50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK, N. Y. ° CHICAGO BRANCH: 180 N. WACKER DR. 
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HANGING sources of supply and the need for finding substitute materials, and equip- 
ment, make the CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES BUYER’S GUIDEBOOK NUMBER the 
most valuable “guide” published for buyers of: 


Natural Raw Materials Equipment 

Industrial Chemicals Containers 

Chemical Specialties Laboratory Apparatus 
Plant Maintenance Materials 


Particularly important at this time is the fact that every issue is completely revised 
and brought up to date. All listings, including those on equipment and containers, are 
catalogued in alphabetical order with the names of manufacturers and recognized dis- 
tributors under each item. 


The formulas, uses, grades, physical and chemical properties, containers, shipping and 
tariff regulations are also given under each chemical and raw material. The uses of indus- 
trial chemical specialties are defined. 


Complete—concise—and as easy to use as your local telephone directory. 10,000 
copies are distributed each year and an independent investigation by an advertiser proved 
that 93% of those receiving a copy, use it regularly. 


Fully 90% of all our advertisers renew their contracts year after year—which means 
advertisers find this a profitable advertising medium. 


Place your advertisements in the “Guidebook” near the descriptions of the products 
featured in your advertisements. The low cost makes practical the use of several ads and 
assures you the most effective tie-in possible. 


BUYERS 
~GUIDEBOOK 


NUMBER 











What users Aay — 


We would be slowed down 
very much without it. 


—O. C. Field Gasoline Corp. 





Addition of Equipment 
Section a definite in- 
provement and useful. 


—Montelair Research Corp. 


This Buying Guide is 
tops! 
—A. C. Launence Leather Co. 


An invaluable asset. 


—Mathieston Alkali Works, Inc. 


Amazed at amount of 
useful information. 


—Burkart-Schier Chemical Co. 


The most comprehen- 
sive compilation in 
the field. 


—Rayon Textile Monthly 


So useful. 


—Sanford Mills 


The best publication 
of its type. 


—Cha4. Lennig & Ca., Inc. 


An outstanding piece 
of work. 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 


One of the most essen- 
tial items in our 
large laboratory. 


—National Medical 
Laboratories 








Advertising Rates 





Space 
Size 
] Page Rate Pert 
% Page 7 x 10” at nee 1-TIME 2-TIME 3-TIME 
% Page 3%” x 10” or 7" x 4% - + » $200 8180 $160 
imhaciitaa 3%" x 435%" or 7" - ay aT ag ° a 100 90 
% Page, 33, "2 seuss 60 5 

1-Time on x 214”. Rate per Ye Page units as Sette hang 
2-Time 00 per 4% 6-Time Ws: 
B-Tiine 35.00 per % 12: Tie $25.00 per % 

$0.00 per % | 24.Time 22.50 per % 


20.00 per ly 


Send in YOu, 
R reservation NO W, fer Preferred Ppositt 
sitions! 
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“The Chemical Business Magazine” 


’ 


420 Market Street, San Francisco 









RESISTANT TO CORROSION 
AND THERMAL SHOCK 


Cut-away Teardrop Diffuser Element. 








Cut-away Type “A” Diffuser Element. 


EASILY MACHINED 
AND FABRICATED 








Element with 
Joint. 


Section of “Karbate” Filter Tank with Porous Carbon False Bottom. 


Circular Diffuser 


Type “‘A’’ Diffuser 


Flexlock 


Element. 


FOPVICTORY 





| a BUY | 


STATES 


| 
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Porous Carbon Filter Leaf. 


@ National Carbon Company, Inc. now 
includes in its list of standard products a 
line of porous carbon and graphite ma- 
terials designed for filtration and gas 
diffusion applications. These materials 
possess the same advantages which have 
made carbon, graphite and “Karbate” 
materials so successful in the construction 
of chemical equipment for the process in- 
dustries. Properties are chemical inert- 
ness, exceptional resistance to thermal 
shock, and ease of machining, which per- 
mits fabrication of apparatus as desired 
for specific applications. 


Several grades of porous carbon and 
graphite of different degree of porosity 
cover a wide range of permeability. High 
permeability, small pore size and uniform 
structure are combined in these materials. 


Data on the permeability of these por- 
ous materials for all filtration and diffusion 
applications will be supplied upon request. 
A suitable grade to meet your require- 
ments is available. 


NATIONAL 


TRADE-MARK 


POROUS CARBON 


AND GRAPHITE 


FOR FILTRATION, GAS DIFFUSION 
AND OTHER APPLICATIONS 


“YOUR COPY OF CATALOG SECTION M-8900. THIS BULLETIN 
GIVES FULL INFORMATION ON THESE POROUS MATERIALS 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY, INC. 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


UCC) 


(@-N:1:1@)) BY. PDA) O)n PG a - Wn | DO) a lO) 
General Offices: 30 East 42nd St., New York, N. Y 


Branch Sales Offices: New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, St. Louis, San Francisco 
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URFURYL ALCOHOL has found ready employment as a satis- 
ae | factory alternative in many industries and production has not 
; only continued satisfactorily but new and improved products have 
been created. 


ALCOHOL 


is proving itself in a field it entered recently. When faced with a 
shortage of anhydrous solvents heretofore universally used in mak- 





ing certain printing plates, lithographers turned to Furfuryl 


FURFURAL ‘ Alcohol. What was to be merely a substitute was found to be an 
sth re excellent selective solvent, while one-quarter or less was needed to 
ALCOHOL do a good job. 


HYDROFURAMIDE 


Write for this 
New Booklet 


In man other fields Furfuryl Alcohol is finding profitable employ- 
ment—as a dye and resin solvent, for acid-resistant coatings and as 





a highly satisfactory heat-setting binder. It is worth your investi- 


gation. Try it. Write for complete information today. 





The Quaker Qals @mpany 


TECHNICAL DIVISION 3-5 
141 W. JACKSON BOULEVARD . . CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






FURFURAL - FURFURYL ALCOHOL ~ HY DROFURAMIDE 
eee TETRAHYDROFURFURYL ALCOHOL ... 
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Have YOU Started the Pay- Roll 
Savings Plan in YOUR Company? 


Like a strong, healthy wind, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is sweeping America! Already more than 
32,000 firms, large and small, have adopted the Plan, 
with a total of over seventeen million employees— 
and the number is swelling hourly. 


But time is short!..More and more billions are 
needed, and needed fast, to help buy the guns, tanks, 
planes, and ships America’s fighting forces must 
have. The best and quickest way to raise this money 
is by giving every American wage earner a chance to 
participate in the regular, systematic purchase of 
Defense Bonds. The Plan provides the one perfect 
means of sluicing a part of ALL America’s income 
into the Defense Bond channel regularly every pay- 
day in an ever-rising flood. 


Do your part by installing the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan now. For truly, in this war, this people’s war, 


VICTORY BEGINS AT THE PAY WINDOW. 





MAKE EVERY PAY-DAY...BOND DAY! 








oe 32,145 Firms With Over 
ac othe» 17,700,000 Employees 
Have Installed the... 


PAY-ROLL SAVINGS PLAN | ~~ 


Renee 





Plan Easy to Install 


Like all efficient systems, the Pay-Roll Savings 
Plan is amazingly easy to install, whether your 
employees number three or ten thousand. 


For full facts and samples of free literature, send 
the coupon below—today! Or write, Treasury De- 
partment, Section C, 709 Twelfth Street NW., 
Washington, D. C. 
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U.S. Defense BONDS * STAMPS 


This space ts a contribution to NATIONAL DEFENSE by (name of publication). 
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USE IT WISELY - HANDLE IT CAREFULLY - RETURN EMPTY CYLINDERS PROMPTLY! 





Liquid chlorine is an essential war material. 
Tremendous quantities are called for—to fill 
many urgent, vital war demands. To meet our 
obligations in emergency war orders and public 
health needs, we have expanded our production. 
But the supply for many normal uses is still 
strictly limited. 























By efficient handling of chlorine for civilian 
needs, you can aid directly in the great national 
war effort. You can cooperate further by return- 
ing empty chlorine cylinders promptly. 





CHEMISTRY 


IS THE KEYSTONE 
OF INDUSTRY 










PENNSYLVANIA SALT 


MANU/FA/CE TURING CO/MPANY 
1850 1942 


1000 WIDENER BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA 








BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK « CHICAGO « ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH * WYANDOTTE « TACOMA 
PLANTS: PHILADELPHIA « EASTON ¢ NATRONA * WYANDOTTE ¢ TACOMA @ PORTLAND, ORE. 
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CERAPHRAGMS 


Domestic Porcelain-Like Electrolytic Diaphragms 








No need to worry about the shortage of electrolytic porcelain diaphragms from 
Europe. The new CERAPHRAGMS, made in the U. S. A., offer low electrical 
resistance and high mechanical strength comparable with Europe’s best ... . 
and are available. 


Leading users in this country specified their exacting needs. These requirements 
and the results of our research and development are embodied in CERA- 
PHRAGMS-—the new porcelain-like porous diaphragms for electrolysis. 


ESSENTIAL FEATURES OF CERAPHRAGMS 


High Mechanical Strength 
Due to the high firing temperature. 


Uniform Structure 

Uniform particle size and orientation of pores 
over the entire area is secured by systematic con- 
trol during manufacture. Electrical resistance may 
thus be considered as directly proportional and per- 


meability and rate of diffusion inversely proportional 
to the wall thickness. 


Purity of Constituents 

Careful selection and processing of raw mate- 
rials insure the same resistance to active chemical 
products that characterizes the porcelain and glass 
used in the laboratory. There is no trace of metal- 
lic salts that might induce catalytic action. 


CERAPHRAGMS can be produced as plates, cylinders, rectangular tanks 
or almost any desired shape. 


Inquiries for diaphragms having special characteristics are invited. 


GENERAL 
CERAMICS COMPANY 


PORT! . Railw 
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GENERAL CERAMICS COMPANY 


KEASBEY, NEW JERSEY 


NEW YORK. 30 Broad Street; BUFFALO, 306 Jackson Building; SAN FRANCISCO. 598 
Monadnock Building; CHICAGO. 208 South LaSalle Street: SEATTLE, 1411 Fourth Avenue 
Building: LOS ANGELES, 415 South Central Avenue; SPOKANE, 1823 South Maple Street: 

ay Exchange Building: TACOMA, Tacoma Building; MONTREAL 
Canada Cement Building; TORONTO, Richardson Agencies, Ltd., 454 King Street, West. 
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PACKAGES TO PROTECT AMERICA 


Producing packages to protect America 
is the most important job Continental ever 
tackled. What these packages are, their 
size, or appearance is unimportant. The 
real significant thing is that government, 
like industry, has found that the tin con- 
tainer is an all-around, safe, economical 


package. 


Millions of tin packages are needed to 
carry food and supplies to our armed 
forces, our allies and all America. Need- 
less to say, tin plays a vital part in this 


tremendous production. Tin is also 


CUNTINENTAL 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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needed in planes, guns, and ships. We 
are doing our best not only to make 
the needed containers, but also to save 
tin by perfecting changes and com- 
plying with orders to stretch present 


supplies. 


Looking into the future we see many 
new packaging ideas—ideas which must 
be held in abeyance until another day. 
But, for those who are planning ahead, 
we offer the services of our packaging 
engineers, research men and designers. 


They will be glad to work with you. 


CAN COMPANY 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MONTREAL TORONTO HAVANA 





STAUFFER 
CHEMICALS 


SULPHUR 


BORAX *NITRATE OF POTASH 
BORIC ACID SILICON TETRACHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC SODA SODIUM HYDROSULPHIDE 
CARBON BISULPHIDE STRIPPER, TEXTILE 
CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “SULPHATE OF ALUMINA 
CITRIC ACID SULPHURIC ACID 
“COMMERCIAL SULPHUR CHLORIDE 


MURIATIC ACID *SUPERPHOSPHATE 
*“COMMERCIAL NITRIC ACID TARTARIC ACID 


“COPPERAS TITANIUM 
CREAM OF TARTAR TETRACHLORIDE 
LIQUID CHLORINE TARTAR EMETIC 


*ltems marked with star are produced on West Coast only. 





Stauffer 
— 


Stauffer Chemical Co. 


420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK, N. Y. 
230 NO. MICH. AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. 

624 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
555 SO. FLOWER ST., LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
424 OHIO BUILDING, AKRON, OHIO 
FREEPORT, TEXAS APOPKA, FLORIDA 
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gus anchor man of purification 


WHEN OTHER PURIFICATION METHODS HAVE GONE THEIR LIMIT, 
SEND IN A FRESH ENTRY... ACTIVE CARBON. Adsorption of impuri- 
ties by Active Carbon means their removal; and because of the great progress 
made in the direction of increasing the adsorptive power per unit of carbon, 
Active Carbon has shown marked monetary savings over other purification proc- 
esses. In addition, in many instances, it has been possible to purify liquids 
and solutions that did not respond to other methods of treatment. That the 
use of Active Carbon has spread to all branches of the Chemical and Phar- 
maceutical Field is indicated by the following examples: Inorganics such as 
ammonium chloride; medicinals such as salicylates; alkaloids such as quinine, 
caffeine; specifics such as arsphenamine; photographics such as hydroqui- 
none; plasticizers such as tricresyl phosphate; dye intermediates such as sul- 
fanilic acid. Write to our nearest office for further information. 





INDUSTRIAL CHEMICAL SALES 


DIVISION west VIRGINIA PULP a COMPANY 


230 PARK AVENUE 35, E. WACKER DRIVE 748 PUBLIC LEOGER BLOG 844 LEADER BLDG. 


NEW YORK CITY CHICAGO, ILLINOIS PHILADELPHIA, PA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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Courtesy Western Airline. 


Awe-inspiring in its grandeur and immensity the Grand Canyon 





of the Colorado furnishes a sublime example of Nature’s infinite 





patience. For millions of years the constant action of the River 


has produced one of the world’s greatest natural wonders. 


The patience of the research chemist also has its reward in pro- 
ducing the high quality of Natural Bichromates and in applying 
them to many industrial processes, essential in both peace and 


war. 





MANUFACTURED BY 
NATURAL PRODUCTS 


NATURAL PRODUCTS REFINING COMPANY 
904 GARFIELD AVENUE JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


Natwial BICHROMATE 
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The U. &. Patent Structure and the War 


| of the patent law of this country 
has been debated pro and con for years by patent 
lawyers and others closely connected with patent 
practice in one way or another. There has been 
pretty general agreement that certain abuses 
existed and that certain changes were desirable, 
but that in the main the fundamental law was 
sound. 

Now under war conditions the entire structure 
is being ruthlessly publicized and in the minds of 
the lay public a suspicion aroused that the welfare 
of the nation requires the complete elimination of 
patents. This is a fundamental attack on one of 
the most important parts of the Constitution of 
the United States since one of the provisions of 
that document secures for limited times to authors 
and inventors exclusive rights to their respective 
writings and discoveries. Certain prominent mem- 
bers of the present Washington Administration 


interpret exclusive rights as “a monopoly” and, 
therefore, necessarily a detriment to the general 
welfare. Such reasoning, of course, is so illogical 
and even silly that it seems at first blush unneces- 
sary to take the time to refute it. But these 
attacks are coming from sources that cannot be 
lightly brushed aside. There is pending in Wash- 
ington now a bill which would empower the Presi- 
dent, in the interest of national defense or the 
prosecution of any war, to grant licenses to any 
person under any patent or patents and to acquire 
patents by donation, purchase, confiscation or 
otherwise. Furthermore, considerable sentiment 
has been expressed in Administration circles to the 
effect that patents so seized as a war measure 
should not be returned to the present owners when 
hostilities are over. And there appears to be no 
distinction made between the patents held by 
Americans or American companies and patents 
owned or controlled by foreign interests. 





Proponents of the idea of destroying the patent 
structure seem to labor under the delusion that 
all inventions and discoveries have existed from 
time immemorial. They fail to grasp the fact that 
at some given period every invention or discovery 
was simply a rather hazy idea in the mind of some 
individual or group of individuals. They brush 
aside the fact that the inventor or discoverer 
stimulated by the idea of a possible reward has 
given to mankind a product that it otherwise in 
all probability would not enjoy. The very essence 
of the patent law is based upon an exchange—the 
inventor receiving an exclusive right (or call it a 
monopoly if you will) for a limited period while 
the general public obtains the benefit of a new 
product, machine or process. Just what can be 
substituted for this very equitable plan is not made 
plain either, other than the very nebulous sug- 
gestion that government laboratories do all the 
inventing and make all the discov- 
eries. This reasoning or philosophy 
is certainly Marxian socialism with a 
vengeance! Also it presupposes that 
all the inventive geniuses will be 
American citizens! 

American management does not 
oppose any broad licensing policy on patents that 
is necessary to win this war. Indeed, they wel- 
come it as patriotic citizens should. But the 
unsung hero who has provided the housewives of 
America with an improved potato peeler from the 
innermost recesses of his brain, and so-called “big 
businesses” that have through their support of 
research provided us with thousands of new prod- 
ucts are alike entitled to the fruits of their labor. 
The American public is entitled to know the 
truth. But what they are being fed from Wash- 
ington is socialistic propaganda. Further, they 
should become aware that these attacks are 
seriously jeopardizing the very defense of their 
homes. In Great Britain they are not hamstring- 
ing industry at the very time that industry is 
being called upon to win a war of production. 
And it might be added that labor today has a very 
strong voice in British policies. The inference 
is certainly clear to any fair minded person. 
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EDITORIAL 

A.C.S. Meetings In War Times: Al) things 
considered the recent Memphis meeting of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, first gathering since the tragic 
happenings at Pearl Harbor, must be recorded as being 
highly successful. Yet conventions of the size of the 
A. C. S. do pose a number of questions during a war 
period when industry and our colleges and universities 
are being called upon to expand greatly the scope of 
their activities. The matter of censorship too and the 
dissemination of technical information that might be of 
aid and comfort to the enemy are practical considera- 
tions of utmost importance 

Numerous suggestions were made at Memphis of one 
kind or another. One particularly, offered by a director 
of the society, seems to warrant serious thought. He 
would hold meetings at least for the duration in New 
York, Chicago or Atlantic City, eliminate all purely so- 
cial functions, and leave all arrangements in the hands 
of a central office staff. The very serious problems of 
transportation and adequate hotel accommodations 
would be eased somewhat in any one of the three places 
mentioned ; local groups would be relieved of the great 
burden of arrangements now specially difficult and 
time consuming There is still very definite need for 
the technical brains of the country to gather together 


for the exchange of ideas and information and large- 
ly of the off-the-record variety. 





The Canadian Picture: Var against common 
enemies has cemented still further the bends of close 
friendship existing for a great many decades between 
the United States and Canada. Community of inter- 
ests in such perilous times calls for very close coopera- 
tion in an industrial as well as a military sense, and 
suggests from a practical viewpoint a comprehen- 
sive exchange of information. Our neighbor to the 
north of us has been in the war now for three years 
and an examination of her business and industrial ex- 
periences should prove of distinct interest to us. 

The matter of prices and wages control is an ex- 
cellent example. Canada adopted an all-embracing 
“freezing” policy some months back, in an effort to 
stem the fatal effects of inflation. In the main it 
would seem that the plan is working with considerable 
success. Canadians, too, have been quite fearful that, 
unless the United States likewise adopted a very similar 
plan, they would experience considerable difficulty in 
holding to theirs. 

Chemical Industries inaugurates with this issue a 
new monthly feature “The Canadian Review” (page 
675), written by Kenneth R. Wilson, one of the best 
informed newspaper correspondents in Canada, and al- 
so an author of note whose articles are appearing regu- 
larly in MacLean’s and the Financial Post of Toronto. 
Very logically, Mr. Wilson’s initial contribution deals 
largely with the problems of prices and wages in a 
war economy and the interrelationship and dependence 
of the two countries on each other on these all import- 
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Walter J. Murphy, Edito- 


ant questions. In future issues Mr. Wilson will de 
in part with chemical aspects of the Canadian war 
effort. 


Inflation Controls: \essage by the Presiden, 
although it was merely a review and outline of the anti- 
inflation program, sharply focused attention on how the 
war is affecting us. It should be studied with interes: 
by the nation. 

There can be only wholehearted endorsement for the 
stated objective of guarding against wartime inflation. 
Drastic but necessary steps are now necessary. 

As outlined by the President the program consists oi 
seven points. 

(1) Heavy taxation to limit war profits and to meet 
the huge sums being expended to win the war. Every- 
one agrees that heavy taxes are in order but they should 
not be confiscatory taxes to destroy the profit motive 
which has been the prime force in building industrial 
America. 

In this taxation program the President included a 
recommendation that personal incomes be limited to 
$25,000 a year. It makes one wonder if this is a mere 
gesture to the unions, rather than a sound plan of tax- 
ation. 

In any event large incomes are already highly taxed 
and the increased revenue from such a ceiling on per- 
sonal incomes would be rather insignificant in the huge 
war program. However, every penny counts. Why 
not revise the income tax levy upward and leave out 
this talk of a $25,000 ceiling. Thus the results would 
be obtained without doubts as to the objective. 

(2) The second point is the establishment of ceilings 
on prices. This part of the program was immediately 
taken care of by the General Maximum Price Regula- 
tion issued April 28 by the OPA. This is one of the 
most important and to date probably the best executed 
of all the components of the counter-inflation drive. 

The overall freezing of prices and rents, etc., was 
drastic but necessary. The task of administering will 
be tremendous. There will probably be a hectic period 
of adjustment before a smooth-running program 1s 
evolved. 

(3) The third point is stabilization of wages. Here 
there seem to be some discrepancies. The President 
is against any restraint on wages, although it would 
seem that this should go hand in hand with a program 
to make the price ceilings effective. The President says 
that our standard of living must come down but then 
he says that nothing should be done about the 40-hours 
week or overtime pay as this would adversely affect our 
standard of living. 

It is estimated that consumers will have about $86,- 
000,000,000 to spend this year while there will be for 
sale only $69,000,000,000 of goods and services. De- 
mand will exceed supply by about $17,000,000,000. 
This means that consumers will compete which will in 
turn put pressure on the price structure. Stabilization 
of wages would be one method of helping to relieve 
such a condition. 

(Continued on Page 673) 
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HESE four organic chemicals are 

among the recent products synthe- 
sized in the laboratories of Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation. 
Although only research quantities are 
available now, commercial quantities 
can be made in the future when impor- 
tant uses develop. 

Only a few years ago, “Carbitol” and 
“Cellosolve” solvents, Triethanolamine, 
and “Tergitol” penetrants—a few of the 
more than 160 synthetic organic chemi- 
cals produced commercially by Carbide 
and Carbon Chemicals Corporation— 
were merely laboratory curiosities. Re- 
search found important uses for them. 
Today, they are important industrial 
materials, 

Similar research in your laboratory 
can determine whether these four new 
“bottle babies” may become of value 


to you. 












METHYL “‘CARBITOL”’ ACETATE 








No. 6 in a series of advertisements about new research chemicals. 








CH;COOC,H,OCLH OCH: 
. is a colorless liquid, completely miscible with water. 
It is potentially useful as a high-boiling (209.1°C.) sol- 
vent in cellulose ester lacquers and printing inks. Its 
specific gravity at 20/20°C, is 1.0396, and its vapor pres- 


sure is 0.1 mm. at 20°C. 


METHYL “SCELLOSOLVE” ACETAL 
CH3CH (OCH2CH2 OCHS) 2 
. is a high-boiling (207.0°C.) liquid, useful as a 
source of nascent acetaldehyde. It has promising solvent 
properties under neutral or slightly alkaline conditions. 
It is completely miscible with water and has a specific 
gravity of 0.9762 at 20/20°C. 


Soprum ACETOACETYL-P-SULFANILATE 
CH: COCHsCONHC,H4SO;Na 

. is available in the form of a red-colored, 40 per cent 

aqueous solution having a specific gravity of 1.203 at 

20/20°C. It is useful in the preparation of Hansa type 


azo dyestuffs. 


GiycoL DIFORMATE 
(Ethylene Glycol Diformate) 
HCOOCH.CH.OCOH 

...is a mild-odored, water-white liquid soluble in water, 
alcohol, and ether. It boils at 177°C. and has a specific 
gravity of 1.2277 at 20/20°C. Like glycol diacetate, it is 
a solvent for cellulose acetate, nitrocellulose, and cellu- 
lose ethers. In water it hydrolyzes slowly to yield formic 
acid. It shows promise as an ingredient of embalming 
fluids. 





30 East 42nd Street 


For information concerning the use of these chemicals, address: 


CARBIDE AND CARBON CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


Unit of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 


New York, N. Y. 





vord **Tergitol’’ is a registered trade-mark of Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation, 
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Trucks operating in limestone mine 
supplying crushed stone at Dunbar, Pa. 


LIME 






In Two Parts: Part One 


By Wallace E. Wing 
Marblehead Lime Co. 


Our chemical engineer 
author has been employed 
by the lime industry since 
his graduation from Ohio 
State in 1922. He has cov- 
ered all phases of construe- 
tion, chemical control, re- 
search and production in 
the industry. His story will 
give you some startling 
facts about a chemical raw 
material which has always 
been taken for granted. 
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As a Chemieal Raw Material 


IME as a chemical raw material 
has always been taken for granted 
and used with little or none of the 

fanfare that has been given to some of 
the other better advertised essential ma- 
terials. The word “Lime” is used very 
loosely and in reality the term has a dif- 
ferent meaning for nearly every industry. 
For the purpose of clarity we are confin- 
ing our use of the term to the oxides or 
hydroxides of commercially calcined lime- 
stones. Much has been said and written 
about the variations between different 
limes and it is reasonable to expect to 
find differences because of the variations 
in the conditions under which disposition 
of the raw limestone took place. Further 
variations can be attributed to the calcina- 
tion, type and size of kiln, method of 
operation, the fuel used, and last the con- 
ditions of use. The last usually involve the 
slaking of the lime to a putty or milk 
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of lime suspension and occasionally to 
the dry hydrate as an intermediate step. 
Each of these variables is worthy of ex- 
tended study and investigation. 
Historically lime was one of the first 
chemical reagents used by man and the 
production of lime is almost as old as the 
use of fire. In the year 350 B.C. Xenophon 
records the sinking of a ship near Mar- 
seilles carrying a cargo of linen and lime 
required for its bleaching. Discorides and 
Pliny in 75 A.D. describe the production 
and use of lime and Discorides mentions 
the medical use of limewater. Some oi 
the first investigations into the process of 
calcination or the attempts to explain the 
theory helped to explode the Phlogiston 
Theory. Joseph Black's elucidation of the 
nature of the calcination process showed 
that it consisted in the expulsion of fixed 
air. The Phlogiston Theory attributed 
the calcination to the introduction of 
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Airplane view of world’s largest quarry operated by Michigan Limestone & Chemical Co., Calcite, Mich. 
Copyright Abrams Aerial Survey Corp., Lansing, Mich. 





phlogiston which rendered the lime “fiery” 
or “caustic.” These same observations 
were later confirmed by Lavoisier. / 
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Trend in Lime Consumption Metallurgical lime | / 


The production of lime reached a new 
peak in 1940 and will surpass that point 
for 1941. The metallurgical field advanced 
33 per cent for 1940 compared with 1939. 
; Refractory lime, paper use and water 
; treatment all showed noteworthy advance. 
The increase in use of metallurgical lime 
was greater in proportion to the ingot 
steel production, more metallurgical lime 
was used per ton of ingot steel and 
; the production curves show that the use 
' of lime is increasing steadily. 

The trend in imports of lime for our in- NA 
dustrial needs has been downward for 40 .NG- 
some time. Since the last World War we ¥ 
have used much less dead-burned magne- 
site as refractory lining material for open 0 
hearth. Part of this has been replaced by 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
the domestic production of magnesite in 
the state of Washington. The production Sales bd a a eee oe poe meg wy a, 

£ ch; ar — , compared with steel ingot production -40. Index numbers for steel ingots 

[eee Soot Si te conetny: fie pir ct by Federal _ abe Board from data of American Iron and Stee? 


: : ‘ Institute. (Reprinted from U. S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
iesite together with the dolomites that Mines Minerals Yearbook Review of 1940.) 
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taken the place of imported Austrian mag- 
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have been fortified with other magnesium 
minerals, 

Our exports of lime have increased re- 
cently because of the curtailment in ship- 
ping and they represent principally ship- 
ments to the Latin Americas and Canada. 
The South American countries have in- 
creased their imports from the United 
States to a large extent because of the 
curtailment in shipping and a change in 
attitude with respect to exchange of goods. 

Quicklime is a semi-perishable material 
and as such does not stand storage for 
any length of time. Stocks are unimpor- 
tant and production must be regulated to 
match consumption. However, the large 
consuming industries are regular steady 
consumers, 

High calcium lime is a strategic ma- 
terial for the steel industry as a fluxing 
material in the open hearth and electric 
furnaces. 

Dolomitic lime is the source of metallic 
magnesium in the Pidgeon process and 
much dolomite is used as refractory lime 
as well as in the manufacture of glass. 
Approximately one ton of magnesium 
metal is recovered from six tons of dolo- 
mitic lime. 


Manufacture of Lime 


Lime is produced from naturally occur- 
ring limestone and the stone deposits are 
carefully chosen because of physical and 
chemical properties as well as geographi- 
cal locations. The chemical limestones are 
necessarily low in impurities such as 
silica, phosphorus, iron, alumina, and in 
the case of high calcium limestone the 
magnesia must be low. In most chemical 
limestones the combined impurities are 
less than three per cent total. 
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A large amount of the high calcium 
chemical limestone is mined by shaft or 
stope mining to enable the operators to 
keep the stone free from overburdened im- 
purities which might become mixed with 
the stone in the stripping operation. A 
number of important deposits that are 
worked require shaft mining because the 
deposit is deep underground or tilted at 
such an angle that it would require the 
opening of too many faces for efficient 
operation, Workable ledges vary in thick- 
ness from a little less than an eight foot 
minimum to sixty and eighty feet. In the 


larger quarrying operations the stone is 
drilled and blasted for large shovel opera- 
tion. The shovels load the stone into 
cars or trucks which haul it to the 
crusher where it is crushed and screened 
to proper size for calcination. The four 
to eight inch size is used for the shaft 
kiln and the smaller sizes are calcined 
usually in the rotary kiln. In a mechani- 
cal loading, crushing and sizing operation 
usually not more than sixty-five per cent 
of the quarried stone is of a size avail- 
able for shaft or rotary kiln calcination. 
In quarry operations where there are in- 
termediate seams or ledges that must be 
sorted out, it is necessary to resort to 
hand breaking and loading in the quarry. 
This practice is followed in the larger 
plants because the quantity of stone that 
is handled does not justify the expendi- 
ture for crushing facilities. In the hand 
quarry operation it is possible to recover 
as much as eighty per cent. of the quar- 
ried stone for kiln sizes. 

Lime is produced or calcined for the 
most part in rotary kilns, shaft kilns and 
cupolas, while some recovery lime is cal- 
cined in furnaces of various kinds. A 
small amount of refractory lime is cal- 
cined on sintering machines. 

The rotary kiln is a large producing 
unit having capacities in excess of 200 tons 
in 24 hours using for fuel, oil, gas, coal, 
wood and other solid fuels and combina- 
tions of fuels. The rotary kiln has the 
advantage of using small size stone, 
smaller than is practical to use in a shaft 
kiln. The calcination process takes place 
in a relatively short time. The stone 
travels from cold stone through the kilns 
to cold lime in a little over three hours. 





Lime imported for consumption in the United States, 1939-40, by countries and 
customs districts’ 




















Customs district tons * Value tons? Value 
pene nsicisnan, scence aie, 
Short Short 
Country Customs district tons ? Value tons ? Value 
USO | ad ween eee ox 22 $101 
DE ies Sins cask { New i Ree 228 1,052 
RMON: belo tceyeatas 22 103 
Los Angeles .......... 268 2,590 529 $4,91 
Me. and N. Hampshire a 53 546 
Canada ......cccccce i Are aera 1 7 5 68 
St. Lawrence .......<. 19 174 92 362 
San Francisco ........ 3,383 33,360 3,865 34,410 
Washington .......... 3,653 32,541 4,641 41,039 
Germany ........... PO ES vente. p 8 oases vin 7 596 : 
Sy. ee (8) 66 ae 
FOS ads dicokias WOSRIRBION 3.6 occ e css ) 12 (*) 
PRERRCO =. Lissa sce seins OS Ne kee Se aera 43 108 
PORMORY. Wpiceinci ses ee. 1 38 
OI fai bs ae Ce. ee 6 288 ae 
San Francisco ........ : 3 12 
Switzerland ........ PURO OPN cons ide wns (%) 25 . 
United Kingdom .... New York ............ 43 2841 17 ~ 
7,694 71,902 9,205 81,88 
1 Exclusive of dead-burned basic refractory material. 


2 Includes weight of immediate container. 
3 Less than 1 ton. 
U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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This produces a fast slaking lime and 
other desirable properties in the lime. 

The shaft kilns are getting into the 
igher production bracket; some produce 
up to 80 tons in 24 hours. The shaft kiln 
ises a larger size stone all the way from 
hree-inch to eight-inch in size. It is nct 
desirable to burn a mixture of sizes 
because of the difference in burning lime 
required for the different sizes. If they 
are mixed the smaller stone will be over- 
burned, the larger stone will contain core 
(unburned stone). Shaft kilns use as a 
fuel, gas, oil, wood, coal and producer gas. 
Sludge from the causticizing process is 
sometimes calcined in the rotary kiln and 
again in hearth-type furnaces such as the 
Hershoff. In this hearth-type of furnace 
usually a gaseous fuel is used for firing. 


The High Temperature Process 
Metallurgical—Open Hearth 


It would be most presumptuous for this 
author to discuss the lime reactions in 
basic open hearth slag but there is scarcely 
a subject which has had more investiga- 
tors or upon which more high grade 
talent has worked. Lime as calcium oxide 
essentially is added to the open hearth 
furnace to remove principally sulfur, silica 
and phosphorus. The pig iron or hot metal 
which forms a good percentage of the 
charge contains much silica which must 
be fluxed in order to remove it. Lime also 
unites with the phosphorus to aid in its 





Lime exported from the United States, 1936-40 








Short 
Year tons Value Short 

Short Year tons Value 
SR hows Ee kere tle 4,601 $71,109 RN Wore cic -crure’s dati 21,477 $236,49 
eae vice epee 122,895 RE a SBS bo trace , 21,477 236,497 
1938 icon Rogees 121,662 





U. S. Bureau of Mines. 





removal. Lime is added at the end of the 
heat to increase the basicity of the slag 
and to prevent reversion of phosphorus. 
Lime for the open hearth must be low 
in silica, phosphorus and magnesia. The 
magnesia during the heat goes into solu- 
tion and then before the heat is fin- 
ished precipitates out or separates out and 
is present in the finished slag as Periclase, 
MgO. The damage to bottom lining in 
the open hearth takes place early in the 
heat at which time the magnesia goes into 
solution. 

The proportions of silicon dioxide and 
calcium oxide are the main components of 
a basic slag but other factors have an im- 
portant influence upon the result. Mag- 
nesia is always present from the wear of 
the hearth but it is undesirable as it 
makes the slag viscious and has less 
power to hold phosphorus than lime. 

In the basic process there is difficulty 
in making a slag entirely of lime and 
silica, for this is more viscious than a slag 
of the same percentage of silica containing 
other bases. There is a tendency, there- 





Lime exported from the United States, 1939-40, by countries 


























— 1939 1940 —~ 
Country Short tons Value Short tons Value 
RPMNRIIIRRIID 3 8 20 eb Uso D8 es Let ei ge Co ete UE A 1 $2,613 41 $1,641 
PUGH EUIE ooo tore Mews dine coe W LG Podieaay 30 444 5 15 
Lo eerie Sn ere ee eee 24 462 55 1,272 
2 SES Oe Baty rate ae POO ee ae 8,714 74,261 4,843 29,276 
DEINE ahticv eS se eweneine aac beaeack 15 392 29 623 
EM Rs oslo Seite ca arcane oe erate cio Mee ree 35 1,750 
MINI Sod 5) OR es ene in 5 ae g Dae’ 281 7,252 1,433 15,627 
Ly ed" SI ee se eace eG eer ra eae 1,001 10,067 3,510 32,170 
NONE § S20 Osa tong arcs drag ee ame iets 62 1,645 132 2,315 
PINE che witia ts nak wed Ro anewea Se 57 784 44 478 
RNIN. SSaiaica'd Sara vat Wie Sane Seve Reie Mave 36 1,113 6 213 
MUNIN 5.6 oS 4. aid cdiererbe Cae eee ons Ree 2,434 21,673 6,272 60,541 
NNN 0 cicr Sirk 9s Wace CSUR Ae ae bas 3,146 27,096 9,469 85,039 
MRR tess atl aia ty SARs Ware SINS a pA RRS 1,386 32,042 145 4,764 
Ae Cg arene at ee Se 1,374 9,719 1,133 9,110 
INCCHOTIGNOS INGIES oc os ckiss bveecscwes 2 43 7 979 
Newfoundland and Labrador .......... ; 101 1,087 
MONA MEMENE Glicans, cadadiwetenadees 30 391 14 352 
DEMME “Zink. arctic lente enlaces 276 4,096 351 4,085 
RTM area e sal Gs Rie eI oe aed OE eS 278 5,261 18,11 17,425 
MBs Ales ote) c tid ra are) gr gies Ohio wee wee 859 10,526 1,114 15,483 
PINUPS CHRNOE oéi60<'0 ic aissergacios 1 32 26 248 
MIME nico os wcsaw calsatcowes 100 1,856 
NOIRE Ko Gare te cioree dice seus take Scns 117 4,162 
Union of South Africa ..........ccee- 123 2,013 en ere 
Sy 0 re 290 9,719 499 16,249 
West Indies: 

SIR ils sie sc ir een eB ees 247 3,111 287 3,738 
RRM ys a cei este + ee oe 148 1,908 122 1,739 
REPS Pe ok error Ra dae wae tow oe 246 2,445 140 1,432 

Netherlands: Curacao ............-- : 32 296 101 1,022 

Other countries ......... SPE rer ter 38 1,075 127 2,846 
21,477 236,497 31,912 311,619 

U. S. Bureau of Mines. 
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fore, toward the absorption of iron oxide, 
but this is opposed by a contest on the 
part of the lime for the possession of the 
silica and the result is a decrease in the 
percentage of iron when there is an in- 
crease in lime. The substitution of cal- 
cium oxide for ferric oxide produces a 
more viscious slag but this effect is due 
to the action of stronger forces. The 
more bases present the less necessity there 
is for an additional amount since the 
weight of silica remains constant, the re- 
ducing action of the metals come into play, 
the slag begins to be robbed of its iron, 
which at the time is its most reducible 
and its most fusible base. The presence 
of manganese oxide in the slag modifies 
without completely changing the reactions 
just described by furnishing an additional 
base and imparting greater fluidity. This 
also tends to render the presence of iron 
oxide less necessary. Fluidity is of vital 
importance because the slag must run 
freely from the furnace else it would 
build up the hearth and further it must 
be basic so it will not score the bottom. 
Fluidity and basicity determine the nature 
and the amount of lime addition. 

Lime as produced for fluxing in the 
open hearth is sometimes clinkered with 
iron to increase the rate of solution and 
to speed the CaO-FeO equilibrium. There 
are some limestones containing several 
per cent of iron that are burned for flux- 
ing and in the calcining process are burned 
at sufficient temperatures to form a sinter 
or clinker. The iron is usually present as 
calcium di-ferrite. 


Refractory Lime 


Lime as dead-burned dolomite and as 
raw dolomite is used as a refractory in the 
open hearth for patching between heats, 
to repair scored and washed spots in the 
bottom and damage due to mechanical 
action. Clinkered dolomite is more gen- 
erally used for this purpose because it 
stays put and knits into the bottom due to 
the presence of the fluxing phase that is 
present in the clinkered material itself. 
The increased use of clinkered dolomite 
and refractory lime is well shown in the 
Bureau of Mines, Chart No. 1, which 
shows the increase in its use as compared 
to the increase in ingot steel production. 
The increased use is most noteworthy in 
the last two or three vears. Dolomite re- 
fractories and particularly those in which 
the magnesia has been fortified by addi- 
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ms of the other minerals such as Bru- 
te (Magnesium Hydroxide) are fast 
replacing magnesite bottoms. One of the 
principal reasons for this is due to the 
ease and speed with which a bottom can 
be built. The newer bottom materials can 
be tamped into place with an air hammer 
and built up to sufficient thickness and 
burned in in one relatively short period of 
time, whereas, the magnesite bottoms 
were laid in thin layers and each layer 
burned in for considerable time before 
adding successive layers. The use of clink- 
ered dolomite as a patching material in 
the open hearth has increased very rapidly 
since World War I because the Austrian 
magnesite could not be obtained. 

The study and development of clinkered 
dolomite refractories has covered a period 
of years and much improvement has been 
shown in this art. The chemical require- 
ments for clinkered dolomite for the open 
hearth call for a low silica, low phos- 
phorus about 8 per cent. iron and alumina 
as flux and a well developed and shrunk 
periclase grain enveloped by the intersta- 
tial bonding material principally di-cal- 
cium ferrite. The interstatial bonding ma- 
terial is such that it will soften at the 
lower temperature of the open hearth to 
such an extent that it will become some- 
what sticky. The specific gravity should 
be high so as to lessen the tendency to 
float in the iron bath. In the course of 
the use of this refractory material much 
of the lime (Calcium Oxide) is leached 
out in the metal bath leaving Periclase 
(Magnesium Oxide) as the real refrac- 
tory material. 
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Trends in number of active lime plants, average value per ton, and principal uses, 1915-40. 


Bureau of Mines Minerals Yearbook Review of 1940. 


Nearly all the clinkered dolomite is pro- 
duced in rotary kilns and the burning or 
clinkering temperatures are quite high, 
2900° F. to 3000° F. in order to get greater 
shrinkage of the grains. The material is 
small in grain size, most of it is minus 


Interior of rotary lime kiln plant, Marblehead Lime Co., Chicago. 
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34-inch down to %-inch with very little 
fly dust to clog the checker work. A 
well graded product produces a better 
patch because it leaves few voids to aid in 
solution in the bath of hot metal to slag. 





Part Two will appear in the June issue. 







Mukden soybeans’ magnified 
approximately two diameters. 
Photo by the Soybean Digest, 
courtesy Armour & Co. 


THE AMERICAN BALANCE SHEET 


In Three Parts 


PART TWO 


By Walter J. Murphy. 


Editor. Chemieal Industries 


In his second chapter, 
the author of this review 
shows that we do not lack 
either a tremendous var- 
iety of fats or the ways and 
means of producing them 
im tremendous quantities, 
Yet we will face many ser- 
ious problems in the war 
years to come, and it may 
be a few years before tiiey 
are solved. 
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IN OILS AND FATS 


ee R. and Mrs. America,” to 
borrow a phrase from one 
of the best known news- 


paper columnists, will be quite impressed 
to learn that 84 pounds of fats and oils 
are consumed by every man, woman and 
child in this country each year. Not all 
as food, to be sure, but in one way or 
another 130 million Americans managed 
to make about ten billion pounds of fats 
disappear. Nor is the figure of 84 pounds 
the whole story for it does not include 
much of the fats physically consumed as 
food. Indeed, it only includes butter, 
lard, shortening, margarine, salad oils, 
etc. 

Of a stupendous total of ten or eleven 
billion pounds approximately 80 to 85 per 
cent normally is produced domestically 
and the balance is imported. 

It is the latter—this business of im- 
porting some billion and a half pounds 
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of fats annually—that riles up a great 
many people—politicians, farmers, some 
economists and very naturally those hy- 
brids, the chemurgists. One of these 
writes: “Oil is a subject bristling with 
absurdities. Denmark exports butter and 
imports oleomargarine. The Mediterran- 
ean nations export olive oil and import 
corn oil and cottonseed oil. The United 
States grows more cotton than it can use 
and buys cottonseed oil abroad. We have 
become the world’s greatest consumers of 
animal and vegetable fats and oils, and 
despite our unquestioned ability to pro- 
duce these raw materials on our idle 
acres, our imports of them are exceeded 
only by our imports of rubber.” 

And when these billion and a_ half 
pounds of imported fats are translated 
into money value—several hundred mil- 
lion dollars annually—then the chemur- 
gists wince still further. 
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There are many reasons, or let us say 
causes, why even in the United States 
with potentially unlimited production re- 
sources, we both export and import fats 
but normally wind up year after year 
vith a debit balance. The first and pos- 
sibly the most important is that of custom, 
ir, perhaps, it could be described better 
by the word lethargy. Second, fats are 
not entirely interchangeable. Olive oil is 
not corn oil, nor corn oil is not olive oil, 
and cottonseed is different from either 
olive or corn. We have not reached that 
stage of scientific progress where we can 
produce willy-nilly, a single basic oil 
cheaply and then manipulate it into prod- 
ucts that will rival in physical and chem- 
ical properties the several hundred dif- 
ferent fats and oils now consumed in large 
quantities in industry. Finally, cheap- 
ness of labor in certain parts of the world 
works against wider introduction of the 
cultivation in this country of many oil- 
bearing plants and trees. Possibly World 
War II will give a decided impetus to 
the movement to make this country en- 
tirely self-sufficient in fats and oils. 
Possibly World War II will even bring 
about an equitable division of sunlit lands 
among the principal nations of the world, 


Exterior view of Woburn Degreasing 
Co. showing railroad siding on left 
and large storage tanks on the right 
for cottonseed, linseed, palm, cocoa- 


nut and soybean oils. 
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advocated so forcibly by William J. Hale, 
father of chemurgy, and the question of 
the balance sheets of fats and oils of the 
countries of the world will cease to be a 
matter of importance—of even life and 
death. 


Importance of Vegetable Fats and Oils 


If we exclude butter and lard (food 
uses) then the quantity of vegetable fats 
consumed in industry far exceeds the con- 
sumption of animal or fish fats and oils. 
Since this discussion is not primarily 
directed at the food angle, but to the 
industrial uses of fats, it is logical to start 
with a detailed study of the principal 
vegetable oils. 

Cottonseed Oil. Certainly from the 
production viewpoint cottonseed oil ob- 
tained from the seed left after removal of 
the fiber for textile and other industrial 
manufacture is the most important of the 
vegetable oils. Some billion and a quar- 
ter pounds were made in 1940. About 90 
per cent of present consumption is in the 
food industries. In 1940 this was dis- 
tributed approximately as follows: 68 
per cent shortening; 10 per cent in mar- 
garine; and 22 per cent in other edible 
oils. There has been little relative change 





in the quantity of oil consumed in inedible 
products. Impressive as this figure of a 
billion and a quarter is we find that pro- 
duction of cottonseed oil was much 
greater in the twenties. The reason for 
this is not hard to find—the Federal Ad- 
ministration’s policy of deliberately cur- 
tailing cotton growing. When “King 
Cotton” is ailing its offspring very natur- 
ally is affected. Cottonseed oil is con- 
sumed in very large quantities in the 
manufacture of shortening, margarine and 
the so-called cooking and salad oils. 
Cottonseed oil accounted for 57 to 88 per 
cent of the annual consumption of all fats 
and oils entering into shortening in the 
period 1931-40. 

Cottonseed oil really came into promi- 
nence when David Wesson perfected a 
process for deodorizing the oil and thus 
permitted it to compete with lard. Hy- 
drogenation made possible the use of 
cottonseed and other oils in the manu- 
facture of such lard “substitutes” as the 
well-known “Crisco.” 

Manufacture of lard substitutes began 
on an important scale about 1870. In the 
intervening years the methods and raw 
materials have changed considerably, but 
since 1920 approximately 80 to 90 per 
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The soap industry led all others as a user of fats and oils during 1940. (vertical lines indicate 100,000,000 Ibs.) 


cent of the total raw materials has been 
cottonseed oil. 

There are about six methods of prepa- 
ration, but the most popular types from 
the consumer’s viewpoint are either from 
blends of unhydrogenated and fully hy- 
drogenated vegetable oils, or vegetable 
oils hydrogenated to the desired consist- 
ency. Of course whether large or small 
quantities of tallow are used in formulat- 
ing depends upon the relative price struc- 
tures of tallow, cottonseed and other 
vegetable oils. Further, there is, of 
course, direct competition with the price 
of lard. The maker of the “substitute” 
must “cut his cloth’ to this measure. 

Since 1920 the cooking and salad oil 
industries have grown by leaps and 
bounds. Products in this group include 
oils refined and prepared for general culi- 
nary purposes, mayonnaise and other 
dressings, and sandwich spreads. The 
very definite requirements of these indus- 
tries make mandatory oils that are liquid 
at both winter and summer temperatures, 
with reasonable keeping qualities and of 
medium consistency with ability to emul- 
sify readily. 

Traditionally, the preferred salad dress- 
ing is olive oil, but the economics of the 
situation work against its use. Cotton- 
seed is the principal oil used. For this 
purpose it must be “winterized,” that is, 
its stearin content must be removed by 
pressing to prevent cloudiness in cold 
temperatures. Corn is often used to re- 
place cottonseed in winter months. 

Price-wise the effect of using cotton- 
seed in such large quantities in various 
food products has been to raise it out of 
the class of soap oils (except the foots 
sold as soap stock). Cottonseed was not 
considered a particularly good soap oil 
because of a tendency to go rancid easily. 

Cocoanut Oil. The 1940 importation 
either as oil or as the raw material 
expressed as oil amounted to some 980 
million pounds. We import more cocoa- 
nut oil than any other single fatty oil. 
Cocoanut because it is high in lauric 
acid (40-50 per cent), a necessary con- 
stituent of free lathering soaps, is highly 
prized by the “soaper.’ The manufac- 
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turer of margarine also finds it very 
acceptable. 

The cocoanut palm (Cocos nucifera) 
grows on or near the coastlines of the 
Atlantic and Pacific tropical seas. Be- 
cause of the peculiar tax setup instituted 
by the present Administration in the early 
days of the last depression our supplies 
for a decade have come almost entirely 
from the Philippines. Other points of 
supply are Ceylon and the Dutch East 
Indies. 

Linseed Oil. This oil is obtained from 
the seeds of the flax plant (Linum usita- 
tissimum) cultivated in the United States, 
Canada (North America six per cent of 
the total), Argentina (50 per cent), Rus- 
sia (20 per cent) and India (13 per cent), 
and to smaller extent in several other 
countries. It is a drying oil and is the 
one consumed in the greatest quantities 
for this purpose. The usual procedure 
of treatment is pressing flax seed, al- 
though solvent extraction is also em- 
ployed. The “raw” oil is very often 
“boiled” in order to clarify it and to 
improve its drying properties. This is 
done by heating the oil in a closed vessel 
to about 250°C. The fatty acids in lin- 
seed are linoleic and linolenic and in 
about equal proportions. 

Broadly the consumption in the United 
States can be broken down percentage- 
wise somewhat as follows: printing ink 
four per cent; linoleum and oil cloth 12 
per cent; paint and varnish factories 44 
per cent; and non-factory consumption 
(mostly by painters) some 40 per cent. 

From the economics point of view since 
we are a large importer of flax it would 
seem to follow that price-wise the market 
in this country will largely be dictated 
by the international price situation. The 
United States consumes only about one- 
quarter of the world’s entire consumption. 

Soybean Oil. Until comparatively 
recent years supplies of soybean oil came 
largely from Manchuria. In the past 
decade or so we have really “gone to 
town” in making the legume, Soja maz, 
an important domestic crop. Soybean is 
a slower drying oil than linseed and 
roughly only about ten per cent of the 
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total is used as a drying oil. The largest 
tonnage goes into edible products. Re- 
search chemists are giving a great deal 
of attention to soybean and many varied 
products are being made. We have even 
seen an automobile body produced out of 
soybean “plastics.” The expansion in 
the soybean crop in the United States is 
one of the greatest joys of the chemur- 
gists and one at which they point with 
great pride. 

Soybean oil has become increasingly 
important to the soaper. In 1935 the 
industry used but two and a half million 
pounds of oil and about five million 
pounds of foots, in 1940 consumption rose 
to almost 18 million pounds of oil and 21 
million pounds of foots. Thus in the 
short space of six years use of the oil by 
American soap interests increased four- 
fold. Unquestionably 1941 figures will 
show still greater gains and 1942 totals 
a still greater jump, because it is to soy- 
bean that soapers will turn in part to 
make up the losses of imported soap oils. 

Soybean oil is very rapidly approaching 
linseed as this country’s second most 
valuable domestic vegetable oil. Soybean 
is one of two American farm crops, the 
other is peanuts, which has increased in 
value in years when the total farm 
income was decreasing. The American 
farmer is now very much “soybean 
minded.” 

Approximately 80 per cent of soybean 
goes into edible materials, leaving 20 per 
cent for technical purposes. Soybean 
meal is widely employed as a protein sup- 
plement in the feeding of livestock and 
poultry, also in making fertilizers, plas- 
tics, glues, human food and celluloid sub- 
stitutes. The oil is consumed in large 
quantities in the manufacture of paint, 
varnish, linoleum, oilcloth, printing ink 
and soap. 

As more soybean oil goes into edible 
products more foots become available to 
the soaper. Soybean is largely used in 
soap plants in the production of soft 
soaps of several kinds and for special 
purposes, such as soft automobile soaps 
and liquid soap concentrates. 


Chinawood or tung oil. This very 
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important drying oil is produced from the 
nuts of the tree, Aleurites fordii, and the 
overwhelming proportion of the world’s 
supply, and of which we use a very large 
part, comes from China. We are build- 
ing in the South a domestic industry 
that is very promising and in time may 
succeed in making us independent of out- 
side sources, 

Momentarily, however, we are being 
embarrassed on supplies. First it was 
the Jap-Chinese War and now it is a 
Pacific War. Imports declined in 1940 
and 1941, 

Tung oil has always commanded a 
premium over other drying oils for the 
reason that aside from oiticica it is the 
only vegetable oil containing what the 
chemist terms conjugated double bonds. 
To the layman its peculiar chemical 
makeup means that it imparts character- 
istic waterproofness, fast drying, and 
durability to those coatings formulated 
with it. To these characteristics might 
also be added greater hardness of its 
dried film and its great compatibility with 
various synthetic resins. 

Next to soybean tung production is the 
most promising oil crop on the American 
horizon. When and if domestic produc- 
tion becomes larger it may tend to stop 
the speculative ups and downs that the 
foreign material continually goes through 
—in short, it may put a ceiling on foreign 
tung oil. On the other hand, domestic 
producers may ask for some tariff pro- 
tection so that a “floor” may also be one 
result of the introduction of a domestic 
production. 

Castor Oil. This product long known 
as a non-drying oil has become within the 
past few years quite important to the 
coatings fields for the chemist has again 
performed one of his well-publicized 
miracles—‘making something seem what 
it ain't.” That “mysterious” person has 
found a way of dehydrating castor oil. 
When that is done the resulting product 
possesses excellent drying characteristics. 
This is important when much of our sup- 
plies of drying oils are temporarily in the 
hands of an enemy. The only hitch is a 
lack of any appreciable size crop of castor 
beans in the United States. Steps are 
being taken, however, to increase the 
domestic crop of the castor oil plant, 
Ricinus communis. 

Castor oil is consumed in large quan- 
tities in the manufacture of sulfonated 
oils important in the textile and tanning 
industries. Castor is widely used as a 
plasticizer ; to some extent it is employed 
in lubricant formulation; and, of course, 
where is the little boy or girl who would 
not with a long face be able to tell one 
very important use? 

Oiticica Oil. Threatening shortages of 
tung oil have provided the background 
for oiticica oil to assume greater and 
greater importance. It is obtained from 
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the nut of the oiticica tree, Licania rigida, 
growing profusely in Brazil. The United 
States is currently taking most of the 
output and will, unquestionably, take all 
it can get, for the oil in its drying prop- 
erties closely resembles tung. It was not 
until 1936 that the oil was listed sepa- 
rately in Government import statistics 
and in that year only three million pounds 
came in. By 1940 the total had increased 
to nearly 16 million and 1941 and 1942 
should show further sharp increases. 
Babassu Oil. This material in certain 
characteristics resembles cocoanut (both 
have about a 45 per cent lauric acid con- 
tent), and if large quantities were imme- 


diately available would be a very happy 
solution of our present dilemma on cocoa- 
nut oil. There is little likelihood that 
we can hope for any such solution over- 
night. 

The potentialities for much greater use 
of this Brazilian product are tremendous. 
Many difficulties must be overcome, how- 
ever, before such a status is achieved. 
Gathering of the nuts represents a real 
problem for the trees are largely in dense 
jungles in the states of Naranhao and 
Pirauhy. From a mechanical viewpoint 
the babassu nut is one of the hardest nuts 
to crack (literally speaking!). Trans- 
portation and labor are major problems. 









































Soap: United States factory consumption of fats and oils used in the 
manufacture thereof, calendar years 1931-40 
1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 19401 
Quantity (million pounds) 
Animal fats and oils: ir ls a 
Tallow: Inedible ...... 523.7 549.2 508.8 662.9 663.0 660.0 613.5 702.3 785.0 786.5 
} | en 1.5 2.0 2.4 1.1 1.4 2 ma 3 4 on 
Grease gain vale s icdin ebook ord os 129.4 143.7 124.7 142.8 98.1 98.7 94.2 96.3 120.9 256.9 
Other animal fats and oils 4 6 5 5 4 x! A 4 4 1.3 
Oe ete 655.0 605.5 636.4 807.3 762.9 759.3 708.3 799.3 906.7 1,045.4 
Marine mammal and fish oils: EN rs 
Me cc ac unesaceneas as 58.4 49.1 52.2 645 110.0 128.0 1239 79.9 115.0 988.7 
Marine mammal ........ 68.7 48.9 44.9 34.0 28.4 32.6 65.1 66.1 §1.5 19.2 
RONMIN ti tutaieescehinsed 127.1 98.0 97.1 98.5 138.4 160.6 189.0 146.0 166.5 107. 
Vegetable oils: a 
WENO oii ccavasecvennxte 340.5 353.5 322.3 341.1 229.7 307.4 252.2 343.0 388.9 396.9 
| SRS ena 172.2 168.0 188.0 154.7 87.3 78.5 141.4 91.6 102.1 84.9 
RMN Sh oSrasascuacenwes come eeed rey : 9.0 14.3 8.3 37.6 41.2 
ONIN cade cheucesccaus 3.8 5.6 4.2 1.4 2.5 5.0 10.3 10.9 11.2 17.6 
Sulfur oil, or olive foots 39.0 309 31.9 304 31.5 24.0 18.0 15.0 19.1 14.9 
GUNN ooo ew etinlcc ees idee 4.1 2.5 3.6 6.3 2.8 2.5 2.4 2.5 4.4 3.6 
oe ee 2.0 3.6 7.0 2.7 1.9 1.3 8.4 2.9 iJ 3.0 
Olive oil, inedible ...... 2.1 1.9 2.0 2.0 1.7 1.6 9 1.3 1.4 1.6 
 crakrucckreen scent 1.5 1.0 1.0 1.0 1.2 1.5 1.4 1.4 1.8 1.5 
ee errr rc 2.8 2.4 2.1 1.8 E 1.6 2.1 1.8 9 1.2 
Palm-kernel ............. 28.0 3.6 6.3 16.5 37.2 26.4 111.5 29.5 3.7 2 
WN Sng iarcu Cee aaechs 8.2 1.9 8 5 7 1.9 2.9 3 2 2 
PO eer pees 2 2 1.0 8.0 7.8 1.0 a cg 2 
AT ee errr 7.9 yy sl oa 8 3 ‘ 
Other vegetable oils .... 3.9 7.0 Pe 2.1 5.8 6.0 11.7 14.6 8.3 2.7 
MEN a Peeve rks 608.1 581.9 577.8 568.6 411.5 474.6 578.5 523.2 580.5 569.3 
oo | re 1,390.2 1,375.4 1,311.3 1,474.4 1,312.8 1,394.5 1,475.8 1,468.5 1,653.7 1,722.6 
Percent of total quantity 
Animal fats and oils: 
Tallow: Inedible .... 37.7 40.0 38.8 45.0 50.5 47.4 41.6 47.9 47.5 45.7 
BOLO .skcsss al Jl 2 aa as ‘ * ‘ ‘ . 
RENN cat cara vere ens 9.3 10.5 9.5 9.7 7.5 re. 6.4 6.6 7.3 14.9 
Other animal fats and oils 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 4 1 
TRO ota s4 cecdemaees 47.1 50.6 48.5 54.8 58.1 54.5 48.0 54.5 4.8 60.7 
Marine mammal and fish oils: 
CO OR erence rere 2 3.5 4.0 4.3 8.4 9.2 8.4 5.4 7.0 5.2 
Marine mammal ........ 0 3.6 3.4 2.3 2.2 2.3 4.4 4.5 3.1 1.1 
MUN Gakbak ccs ccnkicnes 9.2 7.1 7.4 6.6 10.6 11.5 12.8 9.9 10.1 6.3 
Vegetable oils: 
CUMIN  ScaciecadcecwKeuens 24.5 25.7 24.5 3. 17.5 22.1 17.1 23.4 23.5 23.0 
OS errr re ver 12.4 12.2 14.3 10.5 6.7 5.6 9.6 6.2 6.1 4.9 
NET coc eatdacds cesses Pn Ke 6 1.0 6 2.3 2.4 
DOOMED | cic bik wes ae, 2 4 3 2 a 4 7 P| 1.0 
Sulfur oil, or olive foots 2.8 2.2 2.4 2.1 2.4 1.7 1.2 1.0 1.1 9 
WRN aac ckern boo ket 3 2 3 A 2 2 a 2 3 2 
COCIONNOER on ccccccctcass a 3 is A Jl a 5 i A 2 
Olive oil, inedible ....... a al i on a ol a a 4 al 
| Re reer ol ll ol 1 a 1 “a al él ol 
CR dara cu snes staves cee By 2 2 J a a a A 1 a 
Palm-Kernel . 2... ccccsces 2.0 - 5 1.1 2.8 1.9 7.5 2.0 2 é 
ere rere 6 Jl mo a A J a 4 4 4 
TIME, fosiscaccnccedys exes ‘ 4 Jl 6 6 a ‘ 4 4 
SMO OORY chccovivassccacs ‘ 6 5 ‘ ‘ 8 3 8 8 
Other vegetable oils .... 3 5 al ll A A 8 1.0 6 a 
ERM eet wacoartea’s 43.7 42.3 44.1 38.6 31.3 34.0 39.2 35.6 35.1 33.0 
Cea tOGR i occ cic ccdess 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 Preliminary. 2 Less than 50,000 pounds. 3 Included in other vegetable oils. 
*Less than 0.05 percent. ; : ; 
Source: United States Bureau of the Census, Animal and Vegetable Fats and Oils. 
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Making copra. This is the smoking and drying platform. Crushed half-nuts 
are placed face down and allowed to dry. When there is only 10 to 20% 


moisture left, the product is copra. 


Much depends on the outcome of the 
present war in the Pacific, A Far East 
under Jap influence might make it highly 
desirable to start plantations of several 
kinds in Brazil, including babassu. But 
let’s not believe such a thing possible. 

Palm Oil. Two important oils are de- 
rived from the West African oil palm, 
Elacis guineensis, palm oil and palm- 
kernel oil. Unfortunately large quantities 
are regularly imported from the Dutch 
East Indies, Sumatra and Malaya. Thus 
the soaper’s headache is not alone con- 
fined to the problem of securing a suitable 
substitute for cocoanut. Appreciable 
quantities of palm-kernel ordinarily find 
their way into edible products. Large 
quantities of palm oil are normally con- 
sumed in the tin-plate industry as a pro- 
tective coating against atmospheric oxida- 
tion of the hot metal. But if the Japanese 
have been so unkind as to cut off a con- 
siderable portion of our palm oil supplies 
they have also very obligingly seen to it 
that we will have no tin. Very thought- 
ful to say the least, Mr. Tojo! 

But for what tin we do and will have 
in the future we probably can use hydro- 
genated cottonseed or hydrogenated pea- 
nut oil in place of palm. 


Other Vegetable Oils 


Corn oil and peanut oil are two impor- 
tant domestic oils. Still greater depen- 
dence must be placed on these now that 
serious interruptions have occurred in the 
normal international flow of trade in fats 
and oils. This is specially so of peanut 
oil. To the uninformed it may come 
somewhat of a surprise to learn that we 
have been a steady importer of peanut oil 
for years to the tune of about three mil- 
lion pounds. Apparent consumption of 
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Courtesy, Philippine Refining Corp. 


peanut (domestic and foreign) shows that 
in 1940 we consumed some 55 million 
pounds in the food industries, about five 
million in soap, and two million in mis- 
cellaneous manufacture products. Fortu- 
nately, chemurgists have been singing the 
praises of peanut crop culture now for 
several years so that it will not be a 
difficult matter to quickly step up our 
output of oil. 

Olive oil, a typical example of a non- 
drying oil, offers a difficult problem too. 
It finds application as a cooking and 
salad oil, in the manufacture of high- 
grade toilet soaps. The sulfur oil and 
the foots are employed in making sul- 
fonated oil products. Our dependence on 
outside sources is complete. Fortunately, 
substitution here is not an insurmountable 
problem. 

Perilla Oil. The seeds of the Perilla 


ocymoides, cultivated in China, Manchu- 
ria, Japan, Korea, and India, supply us 
with a valuable member of the drying oils 
family. Attempts have been made to 
grow crops in the United States but with 
little or no success. Like tung, the war 
in China and now the spread of the con- 
flict to Japan and the United States has 
played hob with supplies getting through. 
Some figures will illustrate. Our 1936 
imports totaled 117,903,000 pounds, while 
in 1940 we brought in but 11,347,000 
pounds! Just another deficit in the bal- 
ance sheet on fats and oils to be made 
up in some other way. But how? He 
who has an immediate and entirely satis- 
factory answer can write his own ticket! 

Perilla is an excellent example of the 
complexity of the fats and oils picture. 
In 1929 it accounted for but a fraction of 
one per cent of our total consumption of 
drying oils. By 1936 it accounted for 
134 per cent of the total! In the latter 
part of ’36 a domestic excise tax was 
placed on perilla and this “killed” much 
of the incentive for its widespread use. 
In the fats and oils industry it is very 
often a case of the “King is dead—long 
live the king.” 

Hempseed, from the seed of the plant, 
Cannabis sativa, is a drying oil of minor 
importance with the raw product culti- 
vated in Europe, Russia, India, and China. 
Little to be hoped for here in the way of 
substantial increases in supplies. The 
same thing is true of poppyseed oil, 
obtained from the seed of the plant, 
Papaver somniferum, cultivated in Eur- 
ope, India, China, and in a much smaller 
way in other parts of the world. Some 
attempts have been made in the United 
States to cultivate the plant, Carthamus 
tinctorious, from whose seed safflower oil! 
is obtained, but the largest growing sec- 
tions are in India, Turkestan and Egypt. 
The oil possesses desirable drying quali- 
ties. Sunflower-seed oil has drying prop- 
erties somewhat similar to soybean. It 





Field of soybeans, somewhere in the U. S. Courtesy Armour & Company. 
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is obtained from the plant, Helianthus 
annus, and is grown to some extent in 


the United States. 
producer. 


Russia is the largest 
Walnut oil, obtained from the 
nut of the tree, Juglans regia, has drying 
properties, but sources of supply are very 
uncertain and insignificant. War in the 
Far East makes any detailed discussion of 
sesame (teel) oil simply academic for 
our supplies came from China and Japan. 

Mention should be made of the growing 
commercial importance of tall oil, a vege- 
table oil, a byproduct of the manufacture 
of paper pulp, and often called liquid 
rosin. Increasing quantities are coming 
on the market in crude and distilled 
grades and it is high in fatty acid content. 
Tall oil is employed in insecticide sprays, 
core oils, waterproofing, emulsifiers, coal 
dust sprays, etc. It offers distinct possi- 
bilities in formulating yellow laundry 
soaps. 

The Animal Fats 


Academically the animal and fish oils 
are usually considered as one group; in 
commerce they are generally treated as 
two separate and distinct groups. The 
animal oils and fats are obtained from 
both land and water animals. If the 
animal fats and oils are derived from 
marine sources they are commercially 
considered in the fish group, the outstand- 
ing oils of this classification being the 
liver oils, chiefly cod; blubber oils, such 
as whale and sperm; body oils from men- 





splitting debate whether a whale is a fish 
or an animal is simply ignored by the 
oils trades, and in defiance of biology, 
whale oil is a fish oil here. 

All animal fats and oils of terrestriai 
origin are byproducts. This is a perti- 
nent fact in fats economics. The animal 
fats differ in this respect from those of 
vegetable origin, for while some of the 
latter are byproducts, others are main or 
principal products. 

We discuss rather freely lard, tallow 
and grease, yet if asked to define each, 
many would find it rather difficult to do 
so. Fats from hogs are called lard if 
edible, and grease is inedible. The part 
of the animal from which the lard is 
derived and the method of rendering are 
the governing factors in assigning grades. 
The highest grades are obtained by vig- 
orous agitation of the minced fat with 
warm water in special agitators or ren- 
dering kettles. 

The best grade is known as Neutral 
Lard No. 1, obtained from the leaf fat 
of the animal and finds its principal use 
in the oleomargarine industry. In the 
rendering process, however, not all the 
lard is recovered, but by cooking in 
digesters and employing higher pressures 
and temperatures the remainder is made 
available and is usually designated as 
Leaf Lard. 

Neutral Lard No. 2 is made in exactly 
the same way as Neutral Lard No. 1, 












































haden, sardine, salmon, etc. The hair- except that the raw material is the back 
Paints, varnishes linoleum, and printing inks: United States Consumption 
(estimated) in the manufacture thereof, 1931-40 
Commodity group 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 
Quantity (million pounds) 
Animal fats and oils—total 1 2 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 
Marine animal oils—total 27 20 22 25 32 40 44 30 43 46 
Vegetable oils: ss 
Li ” 471 354 76 409 465 478 571 480 549 575 
Tung*® 90 74 102 117 1299-115 143 87 103 67 
Perilla® 11 11 25 24 60 105 39 41 51 19 
Soybean 9 12 14 13 18 17 17 19 28 37 
Castor 2 2 2 3 4 5 8 6 12 25 
Oiticica* we 3 4 5 19 16 
Coconut 2 2 2 2 2 1 1 2 1 1 
Others 1 1 2 3 4 11 2 4 6 9 
SIMINE aditida Sescnte Raaees 584 454 521 569 680 735 785 642 769 749 
Grrktee WEE ocsisscccccns 612 474 544 595 713 776 830 673 813 796 
Percent of total quantity 
Animal fats and oils—total 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 0.1 
Marine animal oils—total 4.4 4.2 4.1 4.2 4.6 5.1 5.3 4.4 5.2 5.8 
Vegetable oils: 
Linseed’ an 77.1 74.6 69.0 68.8 65.2 61.6 68.7 71.3 67.5 72.2 
eS arcs ale csaieicis Wea, 14.7 15.7 18.8 19.7 18.1 14.8 17.3 13.0 12.7 8.4 
eee 1.8 2.4 4.6 4.0 8.5 13.6 4.7 6.2 6.3 2.4 
Ree ere ere 1.5 2.4 2.6 2.2 2.5 2.2 2.1 2.8 3.5 4.7 
SP reer 3 3 5 5 6 6 9 9 1.4 3.1 
Oiticica*t oa - ake eee joes 4 A 8 2.3 2.0 
oS ee errr ee 6 6 6 6 J Al R Al as an 
Ree ees Seer 1 3 3 5 3 1.5 4 4 9 1.2 
UNE Sty ce OA Atesones 195.5 95.7 95.8 95.7 95.3 94.8 94.6 95.5 94.7 94.1 
Grand total ...i.....0005. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
1 Preliminary. 2 Less than one-half million pounds. 
®% Since drying oils are used directly as well as in factory consumption, these figures represent 
total domestic disappearance excluding small quantities reported by the Bureau of the Census 
as used in soap, shortenings, and miscellaneous products. ; 
*Imports for consumption from official records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Not classified separately prior to 1936. 
5 May include some oiticica oil prior to 1936. ® Less than 0.1 percent. 
Source: ‘‘The Fats and Oils Situation,’’ Bureau of Agricultural Economics, U. S. Department 
of Agriculture. 
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Soybean fatty acids are combined 
with other materials and cooked in 
this large still (Armstrong Paint & 
Varnish Works) to produce new syn- 


thetic type varnishes. Photo shows 
a still of the larger size which occu- 
pies two stories. 


fat. The residue of Neutral No. 2 is 
known as Kettle-rendering lard. Still a 
fifth grade, made from the trimmings, is 
designated in the trade as Prime Steam 
Lard because higher temperatures and 
pressures are employed than for the first 
four grades. The residue from Prime 
Steam Lard is classified as grease. 


Grades and Origin of Grease 


Grease, really inedible lard, is produced 
from packing-house offal, from waste 
collected from butchers, hotels, etc., or 
from dead animals. It is commonly 
graded by color or origin, viz., white, 
yellow, brown, garbage, etc. 
White and yellow packing-house greases 
are usually of hog fat origin. Brown 
grease is usually derived from beef and 
mutton fat. 

Previous 


house, 


to the introduction of the 
rigid Federal Government inspection of 
the larger slaughter houses engaged in 
interstate commerce, much of that which 
is now sold as grease was sold for edible 
use. By law such greases must be de- 
natured in one of several prescribed 
methods. 

Grease produced from the residue of 
food from butcher shops, hotels, restau- 
rants, etc., is usually designated as “Gar- 
bage Grease” to denote its origin and to 
distinguish it from Packing House Grease 
which, as just noted, is largely, if not 
entirely, of hog origin. Grease derived 
from dead animals is generally called 
“Horse Oil.” 


Tallow is the fat from cattle and sheep. 
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Blueprint of the equipment for hydrogenating oils. (Procter & Gamble Co.) 


Again the source of the raw material 
determines the grade and to a great 
extent the use. Because of its character- 
istically strong odor sheep fat is rarely 
employed for food, but finds markets in 
the soap, candle, and lubricating indus- 
tries. In contrast, beef fat is used for 
edible as well as inedible purposes. 

The fat from the kidneys and related 
organs, or suet, is employed to make the 
best grades of edible tallow and these are 
usually termed here oleo stock and abroad 
“premier jus.” Such a product is pro- 
duced by heating the shredded chilled fat 
alone and at comparatively low tempera- 
tures. Tallow for inedible purposes is 
produced by digestion with water and is 
known as rendered beef or rendered mut- 
ton tallow. 

If oleo stock or rendered tallow is ex- 
pressed they yield solid tallow or oleo- 
stearine and oleo oil. Oleo oil from pre- 
mier jus (known as Oleo Oil No. 1) is 
used in margarine, but the inedible grade, 
known as Oleo Oil No. 2 is used in soap 
or in certain types of lubricating mate- 
rials. The stearin is used in soap manu- 
facture or in candle making. The soap 
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industry is the largest user of inedible 
tallow. 

A low-grade fat is worked up from the 
bones of sheep and cattle as a byproduct 
of the operation of obtaining the gelatine 
content as glue. Bone fat largely is used 
in soap-making. Wool fat or wool grease 
is obtained, of course, as the name implies 
from raw wool which contains about 20- 
30 per cent of fatty and kindred matter. 
When highly refined it is called lanolin. 

With mention of just one more type of 
animal fat we will just about complete a 
review of everything but the famous 
“squeal.” Hooves of cattle, sheep and 
horses are rendered by digestion with 
water in the course of manufacture of 
glue and an oil is produced which goes 
under the name of neat’s foot. In England 
it is known as trotter oil. It finds wide 
application in leather-dressing, water- 
proofing compounds, and, when specially 
refined, it finds limited use in the formu- 
lation of lubricants for very fine and deli- 
cate machinery. 

Neat’s foot, often written neatsfoot, is 
sold in several grades, Pure, No. 1 Extra, 
and Cold-Pressed. 
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The United States, of course, is by fa 
the largest producer of animal fats an 
oils. The famous stockyards district « 
Chicago is the headquarters of the anim: 
fats industry of this country. 


The Position of Lard 


Lard is waging a defensive market wa 
along a number of different fronts. T! 
chief competitor is the so-called lar 
compounds which began to be employ: 
in a serious way as far back as 1870. A 
that time and for many years later the 
sold as adulterants of lard and consiste 
chiefly of tallow or beef stearin. Later 
cottonseed oil was employed and by 18% 
most of the brands contained just suffi 
cient lard to give the characteristic flavor 
Hydrogenation was successfully intr 
duced in 1908 permitting an oil to be 
changed into a solid fat. These products 
are sold entirely under brand names. 
They may or may not contain animal fats 
depending upon the relative costs of cot- 
tonseed and other vegetable oils, but all 
are predominately cottonseed oil. For this 
reason a very definite relationship has 
come to exist between lard and cottonseed 
oil prices. Any tinkering with the eco- 
nomic structure which throws the two out 
of normal relationship leads to serious 
consequences. Lard and lard compounds 
are continually in open competition. First 
one and then the other gains temporary 
advantage as the prices of corn (fed to 
hogs), hogs, cottonseed, and the competi- 
tive vegetable oils shift. But there is 
never any truce. 

The hydrogenated compound manufac- 
turers have obviously advanced their 
cause remarkably in the last 25 years. 
By intelligent and consistent advertising 
they have turned what was a disadvantage 
(lack of the characteristic smell of lard) 
into a distinct selling point, namely that 
their products are tasteless. 

A word or two should be left for indi- 
cating the commercial position of stearic 
acid. It is widely distributed in the lards 
and tallows and it is from these that the 
article of commerce is generally obtained. 
This animal-derived fatty acid is em- 
ployed in large quantities by manufac- 
turers of stearates (so-called metallic 
soaps), in the production of driers, can- 
dles, polishes, cosmetics, etc. There are 
several grades but probably the most im- 
portant are: double pressed distilled, 
double pressed saponified, and triple 
pressed distilled. Still another product 
of commercial importance is red oil which 
is a mixture of two fatty acids, oleic and 
oleinic. It finds application in a wid 


variety of industries including paint 


driers, ointments, candles, soaps, hair 


oils, polishes, tanning, etc. 


Marine Animal and Fish Oils 


Members of this classification ar 
highly prized members of the fats an 
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oils industry even though actual tonnages 
used fall far below the consumption of 
vegetable and animal fats. 

To the layman codliver oil is perhaps 
the most widely known. Generations have 
been fed the oil in one way or another 
and this long before science had really 
discovered that it was the very high 
vitamin A and D content that really was 
the potent factor. An inedible grade, 
known as cod oil, is used extensively in 
the leather trade for dressing hides. 
Most of the codliver and cod oils are 
brought in from Norway in normal times. 
Newfoundland is an important source of 
cod oil. 

Jap fish oil, menhaden oil, herring oil, 
pilchard oil, sardine oil, and salmon oil 
are the principal fish oils of commerce 
and industry. They are produced by 
digesting the whole fish in water with 
open steam or by expression. In com- 
mercial practice the scrap remaining is 
dried and enters the fertilizer industry 
because of a high nitrogen and phosphate 
content. The fats from these oils all 
resemble each other very closely and in 
turn they are all somewhat akin to cod. 
They find application in treatment of 
leather, as a substitute for linseed in the 
linoleum industry, in the manufacture of 
soft soaps, and when refined they are used 
in coatings as a drying oil. The crude 
oil is very high in saturated acids and an 
unpleasant odor. Refrigeration removes 
much of the saturated acids and the so- 
called “winterized” oils have iodine num- 
bers of 190 to 200. Fish oils account for 
approximately four to five per cent of the 
total consumption of drying oils in this 
country. The immediate economics of 
prices, etc., will naturally cause this figure 
to shift somewhat. The biggest single 
use for fish oils is still in soap production. 
Chemists, however, are making excellent 















































Fats, oils, and oil-bearing materials: United States exports, 1931-40 
(In thousands of pounds) 
Commodity 1931 1932 1933 1934 1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 19401 
Animal fats and oils: 

WOME nccceee a eenn ccs 1,984 1,605 1,191 1,220 958 826 800 1,95 2,308 2,942 

Lard and neutral lard.. 578,296 552,154 584,238 434,892 97,359 112,168 136,778 204,603 277,272 201,304 

Tallow, edible and in- 

Co Ae ee oe ... 2.665 2,511 6,839 7,347 536 3,521 1,149 729 2,318 2,133 

CHOOT ONE wc cncnccscesees 47,323 42,409 33,783 20,713 9,251 9,131 5,711 5,360 5,466 1,334 

CUM MROUIES caisccsce seca 7,924 7,075 8, 5,979 3,378 3,616 2,656 2,874 4,894 1,637 

2 6,842 7,534 6,273 4,255 1,261 1,153 601 181 153 89 

Grease stearin .......... 3,850 1,428 942 623 1,092 1,348 384 891 544-1559 

Neat’s-foot oil ...... 1,022 803. 1,079 1,151 887 707 907 845 615 438 

Other animal oils, in- 

WIP cas garcia ns cea: . 1,144 1,928 1,833 1,267 4,047 880 771 505 1,174 697 

Other animal greases and 

WME a Alec ecodvascwane ce 75,286 56.940 70,054 55,708 14,731 11,449 3,415 1,899 2,285 3,473 

SRUUME vrcdeucaeudendne: 726,336 674,387 714,865 533,155 133,500 144,799 153,172 219,846 297,029 215,606 
Marine animal oils: 

PER Countess eencakscutss 1,598 1,477 5,849 6,364 3,276 2,154 1,949 2,677 716,533 4,149 
Vegetable oils: 

CRI oink desc cck occ 18,266 23,684 26,221 25,123 12,328 17,745 9,023 7,228 26,038 40,501 

ee ere 776 960 #1,026 1,314 833 929 444 113 180 205 

Cottonseed® ............ 23,544 56,589 36,135 15,331 4,091 3,149 7,591 4,872 13,645 15,126 

MIN Scacixe vers cc os 1,094 842 828 653 986 73 987 890 2,566 4,770 

WINE acc ccaaeaeiwsens:s 6 6 6 6 6 s 6 8 325 2,853 

Soybe@n:. ...6...<; ‘e 4,551 2,647 1,569 2,040 4,111 3,954 5,748 6412 12,111 15,954 

Castor oil, medicinal? 561 335 342 432 318 654 634 572 1,348 1,290 

Other vegetable oils and 

THU Sh cc cveiewanvescnees 8,371 3,409 2,066 3,314 2,900 7,757 4,832 6,786 13,841 16,743 

MONEE Sdunccncedestenes 57,163 88,466 68,187 48,207 25,567 35,161 29,259 26,873 70.054 97,442 
Total primary fats and oils 785,097 764,330 788,901 587,726 162,343 182,114 184,380 249,396 383,616 317,197 
Oleomargarine of animal 

or vegetable fats ..... 547 474 288 369 128 108 163 235 264 1,030 
Cooking fats, other than 

lard, of animal or vege- 

i a aie §,994 3,498 2,602 2,181 1,219 1,623 1,723 2,255 3,237 3,805 
CHOOT OOM hoe ictedccdvess. 1,068 876 1,587 2,837 513 511 182 194 1,129 2,034 
BUORTIO OOM. 5 niece asiccisss 367 511 462 676 419 485 391 294 1,252 3,296 
Vegetable soap stock? ... 24,894 18,303 18,609 17,274 14,964 19,396 10,363 8,560 11,472 9,117 
a ‘ 6 6 6 6 6 bs 76,241 158,680 627,741 146,465 
Other oil-bearing materials 13,936 250,295 23,792 5,800 92,863 109,179 9923 2,730 9,734 5,222 

1 Preliminary. 

2 Inedible tallow included in “Other animal greases and fats,’’ 1931-35. 

8 Includes 14,254 thousand pounds of whale oil. 

«Crude plus refined converted to crude by dividing by 0.94. 

5 Crude plus refined converted to crude by dividing by 0.93. 

® Not separately reported. 

7 Converted from gallons on the basis of 8 pounds per gallon. 

8 Includes vegetable fatty acids, acidulated oils, and foots. 

Source: Compiled from official statistics of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 








progress in improving the technical quali- 
ties of fish oils and the future may see 
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larger. quantities consumed as a “drying 
oil.” Whether they will seriously chal- 
lenge the position of linseed and tung 
is open to debate. 

Herring and sardine oils are produced 
quite generally throughout the world. 
The headquarters of the salmon industry 
is along our Pacific Coast, while men- 
haden is the oil of a fish of the herring 
type found in large shoals off the North 
Atlantic Coast and the city of Baltimore 
is often said to be menhaden headquarters. 
Jap fish oil is derived from a fish some- 
what like small herrings or sardines, and, 
as the name implies, the Japanese control 
because of the matter of geographical 
location. 

The present World War is very natur- 
ally affecting the fishing industry and the 
repercussions already have been tremen- 
dous and will, indeed, become quickly 
accelerated as the actual military opera- 
tions increase in intensity and spread over 
greater and greater areas of the seven 
seas. Can we then hope to solve our 
fats and oils deficit problem from the 
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Woburn Degreasing Co. produces in this apparatus a substitute for tung oil (Chinawood oil) which is no longer 


available. 


depths of the sea? Hardly, until we win 


complete control of old Neptune. 


Whale Oil—Marine Animal 


In the marine animal oils class whale 
oil is in position number one. The em- 
ployment of “mother” ships in hunting 
whales has increased the supplies of whale 
oil tremendously in the past quarter of a 
century and the same operation likewise 
threatens the early extinction of whales. 
Modern extraction processes have been 
introduced and in England and in Europe 
large quantities of whale oil have gone into 
fat hydrogenation processes. There are 
five grades of whale oil marketed, run- 
ning from No. 0 Grade to No. 4 Grade 
and the relative quality of the grades are 
in the same relationship. 

Considerable quantities of whale oil 
go into leather and soap. 
ally the European 


Quite natur- 
upheaval in 1939 
brought about a cessation of most, if not 
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Product is conjugated linseed oil known to the trade as Conjulin. 
estimated at about 100,000,000 pounds. 


all, of the world’s whaling operations. 
It is said that “It is an ill-wind that 
doesn’t blow somebody some good.” 
Perhaps somewhere in the wild North 
Atlantic at this very moment whales are 
in convention assembled and are amid 
tremendous fanfare and blowing of gey- 
sers passing resolutions endorsing Mr. 
Hitler! 

The remaining so-called marine animal 
oils are of but minor importance today. 
Seal oil, used so widely for hundreds of 
years in lighthouses, has surrendered to 
technical advances. It and dolphin or 
porpoise oil find but very restricted uses 
in this age of modernization. 


What About the Balance Sheet? 


From the foregoing pages it is evident 
that we do not lack either a tremendous 
variety of fats nor the ways and means 
of producing them in tremendous quanti- 
ties. Yet we will, unquestionably, find 
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Yearly deficiency of tung oil is 


many serious problems and difficulties 
arising to plague us in the war years yet 
to come. The chemist and the engineer 
will solve many for us, but probably not 
all of them in the next few years. But in 
a word we will hardly suffer privation, 
but rather inconveniences. We will not 
starve, nor should we suffer from mal- 
nutrition, but we probably will “cuss” at 
a soap that doesn’t lather well and 
“storm” at a paint that fails to last out 
a second winter. Our shoes may not have 
that “soft” feel to them and our homes 
and offices may take on a very drab 
appearance. But Sherman described it all 
quite eloquently some 80 years ago when 
he said “War is hell!”—and that was in 
the day of the smooth bore cannon and 
long before man became so presumptuous 
as to believe he could imitate the birds 
in the air and the fish in the sea. 





Part three, the conclusion, 
will appear in the June issue. 
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| The Best Defense Against Submarines 


Depth bombs play havoc with America’s undersea enemies. After 
listening devices locate the submarine, the charge is set to explode at 


that depth—causing water pressure to cave-in the submarine’s sides. 


— 





The Best Defense Against Azsze 


There are unseen enemies for you to fight, too. One of them 
is waste. And every time you combat it—every time you 
give your product the protection it deserves—you help pro- 
tect America. 


Give your product the safe, sure convoy of Tri-Sure Closures. 
Safeguard every drum with a seal which cannot be removed 
unless it is deliberately destroyed; a plug which is always held 
tightly in place; a flange which assures complete drainage. 
Then you will know that every drop in every drum is safe 
from tampering, pilferage, leakage and waste. 


| wo oe”6 hl” Go “all-out” against waste in your next shipment. Let it be 
+ | ya ot ) said of your product, “No casualties in transit.” Send today 
oer _ 1. for complete information on Tri-Sure Closures—and how to 

: 2 as Y tf make every shipment a safe shipment. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. OF. 


CLOSURES 


AMERICAN FLANGE & MANUFACTURING CO. INC., 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Personalities 
at the Memphis 
Meeting of A.C.S. 





C.I.’s_ roving photographer took the 
photographs on this and the two fol- 
lowing pages of personalities at the 
103d meeting of the American Chemi- 
cal Society at Memphis, Tenn., the 
week of April 18. 
(1) Left to right, P. J. Carlisle, 
R. & H. Chemicals Division, Du Pont, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y.; Arthur Good, E. 
B. Badger Sons Co., Boston; Prof. Don- 
ald B. Keyes, on special leave from 
U. of Ill. for work in Washington. (2) 
Mr. and Mrs. W. J. Podbielniak, Pod- 
bielniak Centrif. Super Cont. Co., Chi- 
cago. (3) Prof. E. T. McBee, Purdue 
University. (4) Dr. C. W. Rippie, 
Solvay Sales. (5) M. B. Geiger, assist- 
ant general plant manager, Oldbury 
Electrochemical, Niagara Falls. 
(6) Prof. C. J. Robinson, Po- 
mona College. (7) J. H. Me- 
Glumphy, Van Ameringen-Haeb- 
ler, Inc. (8) Paul C. Rich, 
Western Precipitation Corp., Los 
Angeles. (9) Left to right, Dr. 
L. W. Bass, formerly of Mellon 
Institute and now director of 
New England Industrial Research 
Institute; Walter Schmidt, gen- 
eral manager, Western Precipita- 
tion; Col. Albert H. Hooker, 
CWS; George M. Norman, Her- 
cules Powder; Gaston F. Du Bois, 


vice-president, Monsanto. 


(1) M. Tishler, Merck & Co. (2) Left 
to right, M. C. Rogers, Lakeside Press; 
M. T. Carpenter, Standard Oil of Indi- 
ana; C. Sullivan, Barrett Co.; M. De 
Sima, Great Lakes Carbon. (3) Left 
to right, A. C. Elm, New Jersey Zine 
Co.; Dr. Robert J. Moore, Bakelite 
Corp.; William M. Bauer, Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co. (4) Left to right, Dr. 
Paul K. Leatherman, director of re- 
search, Emerson Drug Co.; E. A. 
Turner, International Nickel Co. Ince.; 
and R. T. Barnes Jr., International 
Nickel. (5) Dr. and Mrs. Benjamin 


T. Brooks (well-known petroleum 


technologist). (6) Front, left to right, 
Dr. V. Molinari, Bakelite Corp.; 
John M. Coe, Bakelite Corp. Back 
row, left to right, Harry A. Hoff- 
man, Bakelite Corp.; C. R. Corn- 
thwaite, Quartermaster Corps, U.S. A.; 
Lt. E. T. MeBride, Quartermaster 
Corps. (who presented 2 papers before 
the Paint, Varnish & Plastics Div.) ; 
Wm. H. Butler, Bakelite Corp.; L. C. 
Fleck, Kimberley-Clark Paper Co.; 
A. C. Eaton, Planter’s Nut & Choco- 
late Co.; Robert J. Moore, Bakelite 
Corp. (7) Dr. Charles L. Parsons, 
secretary, ACS, and Dr. Gustav Egloff, 
director of research, Universal Oil 


Products Co., Chicago. 




























Still more 


(1) Dr. H. N. Holmes, Oberlin Col- 
lege and president of the ACS, and Dr. 
Per K. Frolich, Esso Development Lab- 
oratories and _ president-elect of the 
society. (2) Dr. Elmer K. Bolton, 
Du Pont. (3) T. H. Vaughn, Michi- 
gan Alkali. (4) Dr. W. G. Young, 
head of chemistry department, U. C. 
L. A. (5) A. Emery, assistant secre- 
tary, ACS. (6) J. K. Roberts, Stand- 
ard Oil of Indiana. (7) Prof. Hixson, 
Columbia University. (8) Capt. W. A. 
Bush, California Flaxseed. (9) Wil- 
liam Newkirk, Corn Products Refining. 


(10) C. Morey, Commercial Solvents. 
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SODA ASH : pace * SODIUM PLAT E G LAS S COM PA N Y 


BICARBONATE * LIQUID CHLORINE « SILENE* ee COLUMBIA CHEMICAL DIVISION 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE + SODA BRIQUETTES : | 30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK. N.Y 
MODIFIED SODAS * CAUSTIC ASH » PHOSFLAKE Alls Dvds 
CALCENE** e CALCIUM HYPOCHLORITE CHICAGO « BOSTON « ST. LOUIS « PITTSBURGH « CINCINNATI 


“Precipitated Calcium Silicate © **Precipitated Calcium Carbonate CLEVELAND « MINNEAPOLIS « PHILADELPHIA *« CHARLOTTE 
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Above, electroplating control board for experimental 
electroplating tests, examinations of raw materials 
and supplies in electroplating processes. Below, re- 
search room in the Hanson-Van Winkle-Munning 
laboratories with new pumps, tanks, and _ heating 
facilities. 


The Industry in Pictures 


(1) Two movie starlets on a nationwide tour. to sell 
War Bonds and Stamps stopped at Allis-Chalmers to 
look over machining operations on this propellor 
shaft being rushed to completion for a navy warship. 
(2) Plexiglas, fabricated by House of Plastics, Cleve- 


land, is replacing aluminum in this knife-sheath 





which fastens to the belt of packing house workers. 
(3, 4, 5) Plating laboratories of Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., Matawan, N. J., were recently com- T 
pletely reconditioned and expanded to provide facili- 
ties for increased volume of research and experimen- Tox 


tal work. pou 


Below, instrument rooms with optical bench, micro- con 
scopes and photographic equipment. 
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ODAY .. . millions of young men in all walks of life . . . await the call to 


the service of their country. 


Today .. . scores of phosphorus com- 
pounds similarly await the call to service of industry. 


. in the Victor Research Laboratory . 


Phosphorus unites readily with other elements . . . producing countless unusual 


compounds such as that briefly described above. For many, no practical use has 
yet been discovered . .. yet the same was true of others which long since have 


been “drafted” for important tasks in industry. 
p 


Perhaps one of these laboratory compounds may solve an important problem 


for you. If not . . . tell us your requirements and perhaps we can produce one 


that will. Our research staff will gladly cooperate with you. 


VICIOR CHEMICAL WORKS 


EADQUARTER S FOR 
OSPHATES *- FORMATES * OXALATES 








141 West Jackson Boulevard Chicago, Illinois 
Open for Public Inspection. Exhibit of the Victor Chemical Works at the Museum of Science and Industry, Jackson Park, Chicago 


. . showing the manufacture of phosphorus and phosphoric acid and many of their industrial applications. A unique miniature 
plant complete with action models. 
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VICTOR Chemicals 


(In Commercial Pro duction) 


Phosphoric Acid 
Pyrophosphoric Acid 
Polyphosphoric Acid 
Phosphorus 

Phosphorus Oxychloride 
Phosphorus Trichloride 
Phosphoric Anhydride 

Alkyl Acid Orthophosphates 
Ammonium Phosphates 


Alkyl Ammonium 
Phosphates 


Fireproofing 
Compounds 
Calcium Phosphates 
Magnesium Phosphates 
Potassium Phosphates 
Sodium Phosphates 
Sodium Pyrophosphates 
Potassium 
Pyrophosphate 
Alkyl Acid 
Pyrophosphates 
Formic Acid 
Aluminum Formate 
Sodium Formate 
Sodium Boroformate 
Oxalic Acid 
Calcium Oxalate 
Sodium Oxalate 
Magnesium Sulphate 
Sodium Aluminum 
Sulphate 
Ferrophosphorus 
Triple Superphosphate 
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N E W ( Li E M j ( A L Ss B. F. Goodrich is now using 100% reclaimed rubber 


in blown sponge rubber products replacing natural 


crude formerly used. Blowing agents and methods 


F O R ( N D U 5 T R Y are same, sodium bicarbonate being the agent. The 


new reclaim is made in molded shapes or in slabs. 


Digest of Chemical Developments in Converting and Processing Fields 











CHEMISTS AT 


A staff report of the 103d meeting of the American Chem- 


ical Society held at Memphis, Tenn., the week of April 18. 


HE inevitable demands upon the 
chemical man-power of the nation 
in an all-out war program, to- 
gether with the necessity of withholding 
information that might be of aid and 
comfort to the enemies of the United 
States materially reduced the number of 
chemists attending the 103d meeting of 
the American Chemical Society, held in 
Memphis during the week of April 18, 
and, likewise, forced a very noticeable 
decrease in papers presenting new and 
sensational discoveries in new products 
and manufacturing technique. With the 
country already faced with a serious 
shortage of capably trained chemists, 
chemical engineers and technologists it 
was to be expected that manufacturers 
would find it impossible to permit large 
numbers of professional men to take time 
out even for an American Chemical 
Society gathering. Under such circum- 
stances a registration of some 2,300-odd 
was surprising. 
Progress in studies of industrial alco- 
hol, oil, sugar, plastics as substitutes, and 
public health were described at the Soci- 
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ety’s first meeting since the United States 
entered the war. With many of the 
chemists engaged in secret research for 
the government, the papers presented 
numbered but slightly more than 300, a 
decrease in comparison with previous 
meetings. 

“The Chemist’s Place in Civilian De- 
fense” was discussed by Col. A. Gibson 
of the Chemical Warfare Service at the 
general meeting of the Society held Mon- 
day afternoon opening the convention. 
“Cotton Yesterday, Today, and Tomor- 
row” was the subject of an address by 
Dr. Henry G. Knight, Chief of the 
Bureau of Agricultural Chemistry and 
Engineering, U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture. Indeed “King Cotton,” very ap- 
propriately received considerable attention 
at the Memphis meeting. Its place in 
war was duly emphasized and several 
new uses described in detail. 

Unfortunately the gifted orator, Mayor 
Walter Chandler of Memphis, could not 
be present at the opening session. He 
was in New York to receive a plaque 
from the National Safety Council hon- 
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WAR 


oring Memphis as the safest city in 1941. 
One wag standing with some two hundred 
arrivals Sunday evening at the station 
and unable to obtain instantaneous taxi 
service expressed the opinion that it was 
easy to see why Memphis was a “‘safe” 
place to be in. However, what little dis- 
gruntledness this excusable oversight 
caused was soon forgotten in the warmth 
of Memphis’ famed southern hospitality. 

Other highlights of the opening session 
included the presentation of two $1,000 
awards by Dr. Harry N. Holmes of 
Oberlin College, president of the Society. 
The Eli Lilly and Company Award in 
Biological Chemistry was given to Dr. 
Earl Allison Evans, Jr., of the University 
ot Chicago, and the Borden Company 
prize for outstanding research in the 
chemistry of milk went to Dr. George E. 
Holm, biochemist of the Bureau of Dairy 
Industry, U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Lawrence W. Bass, Assistant 
Director of the Mellon Institute, presented 
a progress report of the Society’s Com- 
mittee on Economic Status, of which he 
is chairman. Dr. Bass specifically re- 
quested that no details of this interim pre- 
liminary report be published until all of 
the material has been completely ana- 
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Scene at the American Chemical Society banquet, 103d meeting. 


lyzed and prepared for release in its 
entirety. 

Sixteen papers were scheduled by the 
Division of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, which met on Tuesday and 
Wednesday. At a Tuesday morning ses- 
sion, Dr. R. F. Nickerson of the Mellon 
Institute spoke on “Structure, Properties, 
and Industrial Utilization of Cotton.” 

Although cotton already is a highly 
versatile raw material, the scarcity of 
other industrially important fibers such 
as jute, hemp, wool, and silk may require 
a considerable extension of cotton’s util- 
ity. Textile products, ranging from 
miners’ brattice cloth and an untold num- 
ber of military and civilian necessities to 
ships’ ropes, are playing a vital part in 
the war effort. Cotton substitutes for 
some of the imported fibers would greatly 
increase the domestic sufficiency of many 
industries and assure the continuation of 
production at an undiminished rate even 
when reserves are exhausted. 

In many instances the direct substitu- 
tion of cotton for some scarcer material 
can be made without sacrifice in quality 
or efficiency. There are however, other 
cases where a substitution of domestic 
cotton for some other fiber would not be 
so successful. That is, a particular fiber 
with its characteristic constitution, struc- 
ture, physical properties and behavior in 
relation to its environment may often 
perform outstandingly well in some spe- 
cific use. 
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For example, hemp resists sea water to 
a high degree and is, therefore, ideal for 
ships’ ropes. Cotton is not now versatile 
enough to equal the performance of all the 
other fibers in their specialities. The sit- 
uation seems to demand that, wherever 
possible, cotton be adapted or modified to 
give maximum performance. 

Much information on the structure and 
properties of cotton exists but is not 
readily accessible. A summary of this 
knowledge was presented as a means of 
facilitating the modification of cotton for 
unusual uses. Briefly, a description of 
the probable structure of cotton and of 
its relationship to known properties might 
aid engineers faced with the problem of 
changing over to a new material. Dr. 
Nickerson’s review detailed many of the 
effects of such factors as moisture, heat, 
stresses and time on cotton so that such 
efforts can be directed along likely lines. 


Properties of Cotton 


Cotton, like many other cellulosic mate- 
rials, derives its properties and behavior 
from a combination of long slender mole- 
cules, more or less highly crystallized, 
and a high content of hydroxyl groups 
which result in considerable interaction 
between molecules. Cellulose molecules 
are not kinked as are wool and rubber 
molecules and, consequently, the cellulosic 
structure is not plastic or elastic. With 
a knowledge of the complex structure 
and its influence on properties, chemists 
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and engineers may be able to tailor the 
natural product to their immediate needs. 

Cottonseed meal, a product of high pro- 
tein content obtained from cottonseed oil 
mills that has been used as a cattle feed 
exclusively so far, may find an industrial 
application in the manufacture of phenolic 
molding powders as a result of a research 
development by Dr. Fritz Rosenthal, Uni- 
versity of Tennessee plastics technologist. 

A molding compound, consisting of equal 
parts of phenolic resin, cottonseed hulls, 
and cottonseed meal, has been developed 
at the Cottom Oil Laboratory of the 
Tennessee Agricultural Experiment Sta- 
tion. The economic advantage of such 
a compound lies in the fact that its raw 
material cost is 20 per cent below that 
of a commercial phenolic molding powder. 

The technical results obtained are in 
close agreement with those obtained with 
soybean plastics. Hence, it is proved, 
according to the author, that the cooking 
of cottonseed meal should not be an 
impediment for its incorporation in plastic 
molding powders. This is significant be- 
cause the molding powder containing 
equal parts of phenolic resin, cottonseed 
hulls, and cottonseed meal consists of 
two-thirds, by weight, of cottonseed oil 
mill commodities. 


Defends Standard of New Jersey 


One of the outstanding events of the 
four-day session was a spirited defense 
of the Standard Oil Company of New 
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Jersey and its actions in the controversial 
subject of synthetic rubber by Dr. Ben- 


jamin T. Brooks, consulting chemist and 
internationally known petroleum technolo- 
gist. 

Said Dr. Brooks to a very receptive 
audience: ‘The record clearly shows that 
the government’s synthetic rubber pro- 
xram has not been delayed a day by any 
question of company interest. 

“In view of the sensational charges 
made in recent weeks by Thurman Arnold 
against the company which has_ been 
mainly responsible for the development of 
synthetic rubber manufacture in the 
United States, i.e. the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, the facts which are 
of particular technical interest are worth 
noting,” he added. 

“It is possible that the manufacture of 
synthetic rubber from petroleum hydro- 
carbons is one of these major economic 
readjustments which will endure after the 
war. It would seem to be prudent to 
keep the synthetic rubber industry alive, 
by an import duty of about ten cents per 
pound, if necessary, so that we shall never 
again be the victims of a Stevenson plan 
to maintain excessively high prices for 
plantation rubber. 

“Much of the misunderstanding of the 
role of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey in this matter is due to the 
lack of knowledge of our international 
patent system and our obligation, up to 
December 1941, not to infringe foreign- 
owned patents, just as we expect foreign 
manufacturers to respect American-owned 
patent rights. Up to 1936, synthetic 
rubber for tires was still so unsatisfac- 
tory, in spite of years of research here 
and abroad, that both the I. G. in Ger- 
many and the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey here regarded a satisfactory 
result very doubtful. The German gov- 
ernment then stepped in with financial 
support of the synthetic rubber work of 
the I. G. and insisted that their research 
be continued. 

“IT have indicated the many years of 
research behind synthetic rubber. The 
only practical synthetic rubber for tires, 
known up to now, is the Buna S rubber 
made of butadiene with styrene as a co- 
polymer, which was developed in Ger- 
many. If the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey or any other American 
company had not acquired the patent 
rights to manufacture this type of rubber 
in the United States, no American com- 
pany could have undertaken to manufac- 
ture such rubber prior to December 1941, 
except as a willful infringer and subject 
to heavy penalties if convicted. 

“Mr. Arnold seems to be conscious of 
this fact, for he has suggested that our 
government should carry on extensive 
research presumably so that we would be 
independent or in advance of foreign- 
owned processes in this and other matters. 
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“Would such a program have been 
utilized prior to the Japanese capture of 
all Malaya? Would it have been con- 
sidered injurious to the interests of our 
friends the British and Dutch rubber 
planters? Would such researches be lead- 
pencil researches, all on paper, or would 
the government have carried out the nec- 
essary large-scale cracking, catalytic de- 
hydrogenation, purification and polymeri- 
zation investigations, building fractionat- 
ing towers 150 feet high, and if so would 
it not necessarily have to operate a com- 
plete oil refinery of considerable size? 

“Should we do away with patents en- 
tirely? Should we refuse to recognize 
or grant patents to foreigners? If not, 
should American companies not acquire 
them? If we acquire these rights in the 
United States, should we leave the rest of 
the world to the foreign inventor? Mr. 
Arnold does not tell us. An American 
company can only accept our laws as they 
are and run the risk of being tried in the 
Supreme Court of Newspaper Headlines, 
without redress for libel or slander if the 
accusers happen to enjoy the immunity 
of government officers. 

“As regards the record of the American 
companies in this matter, the record 
clearly shows that the government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program has not been de- 
layed a day by any question of company 
interest. Jesse Jones is reported in the 
press as having stated many weeks prior 
to Mr. Arnold’s newspaper trial that ‘the 
technical skill of many of the refining 
and rubber companies as well as their 
patents have been pooled to insure maxi- 
mum efficiency and production,’ 

“On March 3, 1941, Frank Howard of 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey 
wrote W. L. Clayton of the Federal Loan 
Agency, ‘Re the suggestion that we waive 
patent royalties and infringement claims 
in connection with synthetic rubber, we 
agree, in view of our interest and co- 
operation with national defense and gov- 
ernment agencies.’ 

“On April 1, 1942, Mr. W. S. Farish, 
President of the Standard Oil Company 
of New Jersey, testified before the Tru- 
man Committee of the U. S. Senate that 
‘I have selected from scores of communi- 
cations with the Government and Govern- 
ment suppliers the following documents 
which show clearly not only that Stand- 
ard’s technical information about synthetic 
rubber was given freely to the Army and 
Navy, but also the Government was 
urged to act promptly if there was any 
possibility that rubber supplies might be 
cut off in the event of war. This began 
eight months before even the European 
war started and nearly three years before 
Pearl Harbor.’ 

“Mr. Arnold withdrew his charge that 
Standard had frustrated the development 
of synthetic rubber in the United States. 
But who can blame the press for head- 
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lining a sensational accusation by the 
Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States? 

“The fact has already been published 
that the production of plants now built, 
building or contracted for will be at the 
rate of about 100,000 tons per year by 
January 1943. Before the fall of Singa- 
pore, there may have been some difference 
of opinion as to the urgency of the syn- 
thetic rubber program. 

“It is now realized by both government 
and private companies that the quanti- 
ties which must be produced so as not to 
jeopardize our military effort make it a 
government responsibility. Building the 
necessary plants requires time, roughly 
half the time required to design and 
build a battleship. It is obvious, there- 
fore, with the necessity of manufacturing 
synthetic rubber not only for our own 
military requirements, but also for our 
allies, that civilians will have to wait, 
perhaps until late 1944 or until the end of 
the war.” 

Touching on the more scientific aspects 
of petroleum research Dr. Brooks pre- 
dicted increasing dependence of the indus- 
try on foreign sources such as Mexico, 
Venezuela and the fields of the Middle 
East during the next 30 years. 

Pointing out that “we now produce and 
consume as much petroleum in one year 
as we did in the total of the first forty 
years of the industry, that is, up to 1900,” 
Dr. Brooks declared that every important 
oil producing state in the United States 
except Texas has passed its peak of pro- 
duction, and asserted that price levels of 
petroleum may be high enough long be- 
fore 1972 to make a shale oil industry 
profitable. Known resources of this ma- 
terial in the United States are enormous, 
he added. 

The petroleum industry is the only 
industry possessing both the raw mate- 
rials, the experience and the technical 
organization adequate for the large scale 
production of synthetic rubber, Dr. 
Brooks declared. “In the last war our 
sources of natural rubber were not threat- 
ened, nor did our armies and equipment 
move on rubber tires. Many chemists 
believed that rubber was one of those 
natural products which, like cane sugar, 
would probably always be produced more 
cheaply from natural sources than by 
synthetic methods.” 


Substitute Fuels 


Civilians in the Axis controlled nations 
of Europe are harnessing everything from 
the steam in bakery ovens to the gas 
from garbage disposal plants to run their 
motor vehicles during the war, Dr. 
Gustav Egloff, Director of Research of 
the Universal Oil Products Company, 
Chicago, told the Society in an address 
before its Division of Petroleum Chem- 
istry. 
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Development of substitute fuels has 
been brought about by the nationalistic 
desires of many groups, and has pointed 
the way for utilization of indigenous re- 
sources when the principal fuel is unavail- 
able, Dr. Egloff declared. “A survey of 
substitute motor fuels particularly at this 
time is decidedly important in the econ- 
omy of a world at war, and for the future 
may be indicative of the ability of nations 
lacking in petroleum resources to become 
self-sufficient,” he added. 

Although fuels such as compressed 
gases, alcohol, and shale have not been 
as important in military usage as liquid 
fuels, they are used exclusively by the 
civilian populations, along with wood- 
burning and coal-burning automobiles, 
trucks, buses and boats, said Dr. Egloff, 
reporting researches made in collabora- 
tion with P. M. Van Arsdell, also of 
Universal Oil Products Company Re- 
search Laboratories. 

Substitute fuels and petroleum have 
made 122,700,000 barrels of fuel available 
to the Axis countries, Dr. Egloff said. 
“At the end of 1941 it was estimated 
that there were a total of 107,225 com- 
pressed gas vehicles which released ap- 
proximately 2,553,000 barrels of liquid 
fuels, and a maximum of 373,143 producer 
gas vehicles in use in Europe, which 
saved about 7,780,000 barrels of oil fuel. 
Approximately 13,200,000 barrels of ben- 
zol and alcohol were produced on the 
European continent in the same period 
and 233,000 barrels of shale oil also had 
been produced. Sweden and Spain planned 
to produce greater quantities of shale oil 
from their undeveloped resources.” 

Until Axis control is established in 
some large oil producing country, the 
need for greater quantities of substitutes 
will be present since the Russian invasion 
has cost Germany about 21,500,000 barrels 
per month, of which at least 4,250,000 
barrels must be used in maintaining com- 
munications and industry behind the battle 
lines, Dr. Egloff pointed out. 

“During 1940 considerable progress was 
made in adapting the motors of Europe 
to the use of substitute fuels, and also in 
building plants for the manufacture of 
synthetic motor fuel. The quantity of 
petroleum and substitute fuels produced 
throughout Axis Europe amounted to a 
maximum estimate of 128,329,000 barrels, 
and consisted of gasoline from petroleum, 
coal and water gas; compressed gases; 
wood, alcohol, benzol, and shale oil. 

“Tt is an evident fact that the Axis 
nations rely to a considerable extent upon 
substitute fuels. These substitutes include 
gasoline from hydrogenated coal and the 
Fischer-Tropsch plants, benzol, com- 
pressed gases from natural gas, coal, coal 
carbonization units, city gas plants, and 
sewage. Other substitutes in line of their 
importance are alcohols, wood, coal, coke, 
ammonia and acetylene. 





“The quality of motor fuel manufac- 
tured directly by the eleven Fischer- 
Tropsch plants has an octane rating aver- 
aging about forty. There are means of 
reforming this gasoline to a high enough 
octane value to make it suitable as avia- 
tion gasoline. A further advantage of 
these plants lies in the fact that they may 
be operated efficiently on a much smaller 
scale than the direct coal hydrogenation 
plants operating on the older Bergius 
process. Due to the possibility of decen- 
tralization of these plants, there is less 
danger from bombing, and even if a direct 
hit is scored there is less loss of capacity. 
However, it should be noted that Japan 
has been obliged to stop the building of 
a number of Fischer-Tropsch plants be- 
cause Germany can not deliver the steels 
necessary for their construction. 


Considerable Benzol Production 

“Germany has considerable benzol pro- 
duction amounting roughly to 4,300,000 
barrels yearly. Present motor benzol 
production is used for fueling the air- 
planes. 

“Germany had twenty-five synthetic 
fuel plants in 1940 and numerous others 
were said to be in construction. The steel 
shortage in Germany greatly reduces the 
output of hydrogenation products since 
the obsolescent and corroded high pres- 
sure, high temperature chambers can not 
be replaced with the most efficient type of 
steel alloys.” Methane and city gas are 
probably more widely available than pro- 
pane and butane. Natural gas fields, 
sewage disposal plants, and coal hydro- 
genation, coal carbonization and oil refin- 
eries provide a considerable source of 
methane. 

“Probably the most outstanding devel- 
opment of a gas source has been the utili- 
zation of sludge gas from sewage dis- 
posal plants. In Sweden as well as in 
other countries there has been a develop- 
ment in this line. The sewage gas as it 
comes from the disposal plant is 64 per 
cent methane and 35 carbon 


per cent 
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dioxide. The cylinders for the use of 
sewage gas are about 1.4 cubic feet capac- 
ity and two to four cylinders are neces- 
sary for each car. The installations are 
the same as for city gas and methane. 

“In utilizing the gases the changes in 
the car involve a spark advance and a 
change in the carburetor. Many cars are 
arranged so that a change from benzene 
use to the gas may take place at the 
instrument board.” 


Lubricating Oils in War 


Lubricating oils are now required which 
surpass any ever made before. Most oils 
are quite adequate when fresh but they 
sooner or later break down on the job 
giving less satisfactory operation. One 
of the most serious factors causing deteri- 
oration is the oxygen of the air. Lubri- 
cants in service tend to absorb oxygen 
and the resulting chemical process of 
oxidation gives corrosive acids, sticky 
sludge, and the like, which, if allowed to 
accumulate, are very harmful. 

During normal times, these dangers are 
avoided with a wide margin of safety by 
frequently changing the oil at a conve- 
nient service station. In war time, the 
problem is more urgent since it may be 
impossible because of combat conditions 
to change oil at predetermined intervals 
in engines and turbines powering crucial 
military and naval equipment. 

G. H. vonFuchs and H. Diamond of 
the Shell Oil Company in a paper de- 
livered before the petroleum chemists indi- 
cated that the stability or resistance of an 
oil to oxidation, depends on its composi- 
tion, particularly its components known 
as “aromatics,” which are found to some 
extent in all natural oils. 

Von Fuchs and Diamond find that an 
intermediate amount of aromatic material 
provides greatest stability. They explain 
that if the right amount of the right kind 
is left in a lubricant for internal-combus- 
tion engines and allowed to oxidize, the 
first products formed protect the rest of 
the oil. 


background; Memphis, Tenn. 


New Sources of Alcohol 


Possible new sources of industrial alco- 
hol, essential in the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder and other munitions, are be- 
ing opened up by researches reported. 

Investigations by Prof. Friedrich F. 
Nord, head of the laboratory of enzyme 
research of Fordham University, may 
lead to the development of a new industry 
which will accelerate production of this 
vital material. 

Data presented by a group of Iowa 
State College chemists indicate that the 
lowliest forms of life, the bread molds, 
may be drafted as important new agents 
in producing about 25,000,000 more gal- 
lons of industrial alcohol from 100,000,000 
bushels of corn or wheat than is possible 
with present methods. 

Another research report, submitted by 
chemists of the research and development 
department of Joseph E. Seagram and 
Sons, Inc., Louisville, Ky., says that “the 
apparent shortage of industrial alcohol for 
war production purposes may be fully 
compensated by the use of a rapid alco- 
holic fermentation process developed in 
the Seagram laboratories, and it would 
not be necessary to use new strategic 
materials for the construction of addi- 
tional plants.” 

Dr. Nord said that his discovery has 
an added significance in that it affects the 
whole processes of sugar decomposition. 
He pointed out that sugar is an energy 
supplier and that by utilizing the Cs 
chain—a compound of five carbon atoms 
present in non-fermentable sugars—a new 
source of energy could be obtained. 

But the importance of the discovery lies 
in its possible relations to the production 
of industrial alcohol, Dr. Nord said. Last 
year the United States manufactured 
125,000,000 gallons of alcohol and this 
figure will be doubled in 1942. It has 
been estimated that 600,000 pounds of 
gunpowder are needed each day to main- 
tain an army of 1,200,000 men under war- 
time conditions. Each pound of powder 
requires half a pound, or slightly more 
than half a pint of alcohol, and to make 
a single sixteen-inch naval shell requires 
140 gallons of 190-proof (95 per cent 
pure) alcohol. 

H., R. Bilford, R. E. Scalf, W. H. 
Stark, and Paul J. Kolachov prepared the 
report on the rapid alcoholic fermentation 
process developed in the Seagram labora- 
tories. 

“While the new, rapid, continuous 
process of fermentation has been em- 
ployed successfully on a laboratory scale, 
pilot plant operations must be performed 
before the process will be placed in actual 
commercial practice.” 


Thymol to Racemic Menthol 


A discovery reported by Prof. Henry 
B. Hass and A. L. Barney of Purdue 
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University seemingly assures the United 
States of abundant supplies of menthol, 
formerly imported from Japan. 

Foreseeing the possibility of the inter- 
national situation reaching its present 
status, the Brown and Williamson To- 
bacco Company and the Vick Chemical 
Company established a joint fellowship 
with the Purdue Research Foundation the 
purpose of which was to attack the 
problem of developing a satisfactory do- 
mestic source of menthol. 

The reason for the success of the Pur- 
due chemists, it was explained, is that 
they employed two relatively new Amer- 
ican inventions, the Lecky-Ewell preci- 
sion rectification column, two-year-old 
brain child of a Purdue graduate student, 
and the nickel catalyst of Murray Raney. 

The process starts with the meta cresol 
of coal-tar which is converted to thymol 
by treatment with isopropyl chloride made 
from refinery gases. There is nothing 
new in this step since thymol has been 
made thus for some years. 

The thymol is treated with hydrogen 
gas in the presence of Raney nickel cata- 
lyst to yield menthone and isomenthone. 
Isomenthone is an undesired impurity 
which is removed from the menthone by 
precision rectification and is then isomer- 
ized catalytically to menthone. The men- 
thone is then reduced to a mixture of 
menthol and a little neomenthol. 

Neomenthol is also an undesirable im- 
purity, smelling like camphor. It also is 
removed by rectification and reconverted 
to menthone which is recycled through 
the process. Thus all of the by-products 
are ultimately forced to yield menthol. 

The process is being developed to com- 
mercial-scale operation at Delawanna, 
New Jersey, by the chemists of Givaudan- 
Delawanna, Inc., and of the Purdue Re- 


search Foundation who are cooperating in 


this effort. 


Nitroparaffins As Solvents in Coatings 


A series of new solvents for use in 
airplane dopes and other special types of 
lacquers was described by H. L. Wamp- 
ner of the Research Laboratories of Com- 
mercial Solvents. 


These new solvents, known as Nitro- 
paraffins or NP’s, are made by nitrating 
propane, the domestic fuel commonly 
called “bottled gas.’ Unique in their 
power to dissolve a wide variety of 
cellulose esters, resins, waxes, gums, and 
other coating materials, they can be used 
in the many types of specialty coatings 
needed today. 

Mr. Wampner disclosed the fact that 
the Nitroparaffins are powerful solvents 
for most types of synthetic rubber. The 
application of synthetic rubber solutions 
as cements and for coating cloth for 
waterproof garments, tents, tarpaulins and 
the like is of great importance today in 
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view of the shortage of natural rubber 
and the rapidly increasing production of 
the rubber substitutes. 

Mr. Wampner described in detail the 
use of these Nitroparaffins in lacquers 
based on the newer cellulose esters and 
on certain synthetic resins. These new 
coating materials are practically non- 
flammable and are, for this reason, espe- 
cially suitable for coating fabrics. Their 
resistance to sunlight, moisture and chem- 
icals is excellent, but their use has hith- 
erto been restricted by a lack of good 
solvents. The “NP’s” now make it pos- 
sible to utilize these newer coating mate- 
rials in making lacquers and thus improve 
the quality of the films that are deposited. 
The more widespread use of such spe- 
cialty lacquers is promised by these new 
solvents. 

The Nitroparaffins are also powerful 
solvents for the special resins used to line 
the inside of food and beverage cans. 
These resins, because of their extreme 
resistance to attack by the acids normally 
present in certain foods, should help 
relieve the tin shortage. 

With the commercial introduction of 
the Nitroparaffins, less than two years 
ago, chemists were quick to grasp the 
significance of the development and not 
only to apply it to the solution of lacquer 
solvent problems but also to use these new 
compounds as a basis for synthesizing 
literally thousands of new and valuable 
chemicals. 

Chloropicrin, for example, is a well- 
known poison gas which may be made 
from a Nitroparafin. Used during the 
last World War, this gas has found a 
more humane application in sterilizing the 
soil in which pineapples and various vege- 
tables are grown. Formerly made from 
picric acid which had important medicinal 
and explosive uses, it is now being pro- 
duced from one of the Nitroparaffins thus 
releasing picric acid for more essential 
uses. 


Waxy Maize Starch 


The growing of a new variety of corn, 
waxy maize, to supply a cornstarch with 
properties similar to tapioca is made pos- 
sible by research which has been con- 
ducted jointly by the Bureau of Plant 
Industry and the Iowa Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station. 

The United States has for the last few 
years imported about 350 million pounds 
of tapioca. Most of this starch has been 
coming duty-free from the Netherlands 
Indies and has displaced cornstarch from 
about one-fourth of the total starch mar- 
kets of this country by virtue of its lower 
price. The closing of the Pacific to com- 
merce will return most of this market to 
ordinary cornstarch. 


(Continued on Page 672) 
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NWaW PRODUCTS AND PROCESSES 


By James M. Crowe 


uantities of nitric acid, vital ingre- 

dient of high explosives, may be 

released for war use if a new 
process of treating stainless steel proves 
commercially successful. The process 
was described before a meeting of the 
Electrochemical Society at Nashville by 
Dr. Herbert H. Uhlig, of the General 
Electric Research Laboratory. 

Stainless steel, which consists of 18 per 
cent chromium, 8 per cent nickel, and the 
balance iron, has many military as well 
as civilian applications. Both to improve 
its appearance and to give it greater re- 
sistance to corrosion which might cause 
a structure to fail, it is usually treated 
with nitric acid, to which a little hydro- 
fluoric acid has been added. This gives 
it a silvery instead of a grayish color, 

Dr. Uhlig explained that the metal sur- 
face consists of microscopic peaks and 
valleys, and the effect of the acid is to 
eat away the peaks, while only slightly 
affecting the valleys, making the surface 
smoother. 

He announced that still another acid may 
be used. Hydrochloric acid, by itself, 
would produce a different effect, he said, 
for it attacks both peaks and valleys, and 
the appearance and corrosion resistance 
are not improved. 

However, he found that by adding a 
chemical “inhibitor” to hydrochloric acid, 
the valleys are protected, and this pro- 
duces on the stainless steel a surface equal 
to that treated with nitric acid. 

Since nitric acid is used now in enor- 
mous amounts to add necessary nitrogen 
to cellulose and other compounds in the 
manufacture of high explosives for shells 
and aerial bombs, the hydrochloric acid 
treatment for stainless steel may help 
prevent any nitric acid shortage in the 
explosives industry, he suggested. 


New Oil Products 


National Oil Products Company has 
recently announced two new oils de- 
veloped by its leather chemists. 

Tanoyl 1269, a substitute for sperm oil 
is said to be superior to the natural sperm 
oil in many respects for the tanning in- 
dustry. 

The second product, called Tanoyl 
1230R, is a substitute for cocoanut oil. 
It is said to have the identical non- 
Oxidizing qualities required in fat liquor- 
ing white leather where any slight oxi- 
dation will cause a yellowing of the 
leather. It is claimed that the two new 
oils have already proved very successful 
replacements in the tanning industry. 
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Metal Cleaner 


A new cleaner called Matawan AL 
for aluminum and magnesium has been 
developed by the Hanson-Van Winkle- 
Munning Co., manufacturers of electro- 
plating equipment and supplies. 

It is designed for cleaning aluminum 
and magnesium in either sheets or 
castings. Used at a concentration of 
4 oz. per gallon at 160 degrees F., it 
does not produce any etch or weight 
loss on aluminum sheet or casting after 
two hours’ immersion. Machined and 
polished magnesium shows no weight 
loss or etching in 15 minutes or more. 

Matawan AL at 4 oz. per gallon and 
160 degrees F., has cleaned a mixture 
of equal parts of kerosene and heavy 
oil water-break free in 20 seconds. In 
a number of tests on production cast- 
ings, the time required was from % 
minutes to 4 minutes for thorough 
cleaning, depending upon the type of 
work and amount of shop grease 
present. 

This cleaner used at 175 degrees F. 
will etch the work slightly and slowly; 
thus, as the temperature is increased, 
the cleaning rate is increased, but at 
the expense of etching. It is not to be 
used as an electric cleaner—it is strictly 
a soak cleaner. To avoid etching, the 
temperature must be limited to 160 
degrees F. At 175 degrees F. or 
higher for faster cleaning, some etch- 
ing will take place. 


No-Drip Coating 

An improved plastic cork coating that 
stops dripping from condensation or 
sweating pipes, walls, tanks, ceilings, etc., 
has been announced by the J. W. Mor- 
tell Co. 

The new product called “No-Drip” is 
applied by spreading in a layer, a quar- 
ter inch thick, over any metal, concrete, 
brick, wood, galvanized or painted sur- 
face, etc. The coating can then be 
painted any desirable color. 


New Waxes 


Three new types of hydrocarbon 
wax, developed by Phosphate Division 
of Monsanto Chemical Company, have 
been made available. The new mate- 
rials are supplements to Santowax reg- 
ular, and two of them have unusually 
high melting points and stability to 
heat. The products are designated as 
Santowax M, O, and P. 
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Only preliminary investigation of 
uses for the new materials has been 
made but indications are that they have 
potential usefulness in improving the 
stability of candles and other formed 
wax articles, as lubricants in special- 
ized high temperature service, in com- 
pounding polishes and waxes, and as 
plasticizers in coatings and finishes. 

Santowax M is a micro-crystalline 
wax with a melting point between 
181°F. and 194°F. Santowax O is an 
oily crystalline material with a melting 
point of less than 122°F. Santowax P 
is a nearly white crystalline material 
with a melting point in the neighbor- 
hood of 410°F. 


Metal Lead Primer as Paint 
Undercoating 


As an alternative to aluminum paint 
priming, The Midland Paint & Varnish 
Company of Cleveland, Ohio, offer man- 
ufacturers affected a Metal Lead Primer 
which because of its metallic, non-rusting 
components is claimed to be equal in its 
protective value to that of a good grade 
of Aluminum Paint. The manufacturers 
claim Hyspar Metal Lead Primer is rust 
inhibiting, preventing rust from working 
from the inside of the material through 
the finishing coat. It may be brushed, 
sprayed or dipped, and dries hard in 4 to 
5S hours. Since Hyspar Metal Lead Primer 
is neutral gray in color, it will not bleed 
through the finishing coat, or need more 
than the usual finishing coat required 
when aluminum was used. The manufac- 
turer reports that this paint was original- 
ly prepared several years ago to meet the 
special problems of painted outdoor dis- 
plays, and large neon spectaculars which 
being subject to all kinds of weather re- 
quired a paint of protective ability with 
high elasticity as a feature. It is said that 
this paint will not crack nor flake off and 
holds tight to metal under rapid climatic 
changes and is also highly resistant to 
the salt impregnated air of the seaboards. 


Shatter-Proof Coating 


The interest in air raid precautions has 
brought a great many blackout and win- 
dow-protective preparations on the mar- 
ket. Among these is a transparent, shat- 
ter-proof coating by the Wilbur & Wil- 
liams Co. 

This new material comes in liquid form, 
ready for use. It can be applied by 
spraying or brushing. The coating is 
said to pass sunlight with very little ab- 
sorption, and therefore the company 
claims weathers well without discolor- 
ation. It dries quickly to a film having 
a tensile strength of from 3,000 to 5,000 
Ibs. per sq. in. Elongation is over twen- 
ty per cent, permitting considerable 
movement of the glass without rupture of 
the film. 
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Fluorophotometer 

A new model fluorophotometer has 
been announced by Pfaltz & Bauer, Inc. 
The new instrument designated as Model 
“C,” is said to be especially designed to 
accelerate routine control work in the 
determination of minerals and vitamins, 
maintaining established standards of ac- 
curacy. 





The Model “C” is a complete self. 
contained unit, incorporating a_ simple 
electrical circuit, eliminating the use of 
amplifier and stabilizer. Features of the 
new model are a novel slide carriage, 
accommodating both the blank and sample 
to be tested and an automatic shutter 
which shields the sample from the light 
beam and cuts in the measuring circuit. 
Model “C” is said to have application in 
the fields of fluorometry, colorimetry and 
turbidimetry using wave lengths of nar- 
row bands over the entire range of the 
spectrum from 3000 to 8000 A. It may 
be used either with absorption curvettes 
or test tubes. . 


Safety Clothing 

A new line of safety clothing has just 
been placed on the market by the Safety 
Clothing & Equipment Co. The new line 
is made up of Neoprene coated clothing 
and includes coats, pants, coveralls, weld- 
ing jackets, aprons, sleeves, leggings and 
gloves. This clothing is said to provide 
protection against heat, sparks, splash, 
acids, chemicals, and oils—in fact, serves 
as general all-purpose protective clothing. 
Most items are available in light or heavy 
weight material. Folders describing the 
various items are available. 
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pH Set 

A simple pH technique is available in 
a new Buffer Set No. 1 and Hydrion 
wide-range test paper, according to R. P. 
Cargille, 

The set contains 17 buffer tablets 
which, when dissolved as directed, pro- 
vide 17 solutions of known pH value. 
A vial fitted with applicator rod is fur- 
nished for each solution. 


ARG] 





In making a test a drop of the sample 
is placed on the test paper and compared 
with the color chart furnished with the 
test paper. Then one of the known pH 
solutions close to the pH value indicated 
by the first test is selected and a drop 
placed on the test paper beside a drop 
of the sample. When differences in color 
are scarcely perceptible, a strip of test 
paper is dipped in the solution, drained 
and the pH judged to about 0.5 pH unit 
by color comparison. 


Etching Tool 

Breuer Electric Manufacturing Co. has 
announced additions to its line of electric 
etchers. They are made in _ various 
models for marking dies, tools and other 
portable equipment for easy, permanent 
identification. The outfit includes tools, 
switch, indicator lamp, cords, etc., in a 
compact, portable case. 
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The Electron Microscope by E. F. 


Burton and W. H. Kohl, Reinhold 
Publishing Corporation, New York, 


233 pp., $3.85. 

A powerful scientific tool, the elec- 
tron microscope is rapidly spreading 
its influence through industrial and re- 
search laboratories. The great stride 
-that was made in going from a mag- 
nification of about 2000 times with the 
light microscope to about 100,000 times 
with the electron microscope covered 
much ground which is now open for 
detailed exploration. 

The authors of this book have been 
intimately connected with electron 
optics and the electron microscope 
right from the beginning. They have 
told this story well, leading up to the 
electron microscope through short, 
clear chapters on Vision, Light Micro- 
scopes, What is Light?, Wave Motion 
and Wave Motion Media, the Wave 
Theory of Light Accepted, the Electro- 
magnetic Theory of Light, the Elec- 
tron, the Dual Theory of Light, the 
Dual Theory of the Electron, the 
Motion of Electrons in Electrical 
Fields, and Electrostatic Electron Mir- 
rors and Lenses. Throughout the book 
explanations are kept very simple with 
very little mathematics or involved 
technical terminology, and with many 
clear and elementary diagrammatic 
explanations. A goodly number of 
plates have been used to illustrate the 
applications to measurement of par- 
ticles in dust, powders or smoke; 
photographs of emulsions; materials 
with large complex molecules or mo- 
lecular aggregates; and biological and 
medical specimens. These present very 
convincing evidence of the fact that 
this new instrument has opened up a 
vast new horizon to man. 


Acid-Base Catalysis by R. P. Bell, 
Oxford University Press, London, 212 
pp., $3.50. 

The phenomena of catalysis by acids 
and bases have long played an impor- 
tant part in the history of physical 
chemistry, particularly in the fields of 
reaction kinetics and the theory of 
electrolytes. The interpretation of 
these phenomena have undergone con- 
siderable change during the past 
twenty years. The idea of the present 
book is to assemble the different as- 
pects of the subject into a picture suit- 
able for students. 

The first chapters describe laws govern- 
ing catalysis in aqueous solution. Then 
follows a chapter on non-aqueous solu- 
tions, after which the book deals with mv- 
lecular interpretation of catalytic reactions. 
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p LA N T O p E RATI O N Modernization program of Boston Consolidated Gas 
Co. featured installation of this Koppers clectric 


heater for removal of nitric oxide from gas distributed 


to Boston. Gas is largely coke oven gas but may con- 


A N D MA N AGEMENT tain 25% water gas in Winter. Gas passes between 
electrodes, NO oxidizes, gum forms which drops out. 
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Douglas Kirk. 


Left to right, 
J. W. Rankin, 
Charles L. Sheldon. 





HE changes being wrought by the 
war in the packaging field, the way 
| in which American technological 
genius has met the packaging problems 

that the war has created and how these 

changes will permanently affect packaging 

developments were the underlying ques- 

tions to which the American Management 

Association sought answers in its 12th An- 

nual Conference and Exposition of Pack- 

aging, Packing and Shipping at the Hotel 

Astor, N. Y. City, April 14, 15, 16 and 17. 

Conference sessions, which ran for the 

first three days of the annual event, were 

arranged to show how the typical Ameri- 

can firm is meeting its everyday packag- 

ing problems. Unlike 


how ever, sessions 
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Left to right, WPB speakers, Thurs- 


day session; J. E. Gates, Thomas J. 


Beirne, W. W. Fitzhugh, Dr. Julian 
H. Toulouse. 





Left to right, WPB speakers; speak- 
ing, Col. Rankin, H. J. Howlett, and 





Charles Southwick, 
Talbot Minch and 


Packaging 


Chemicals and 


Chemical Specialties 
in Wartime 


By Paul Slawter, Assistant Editor 


The American Management Association held its 12th 


annual Packaging Conference and Exposition last month 


and tuned it to the packaging problems created by the 


war. Here’s a staff report of what happened at the con- 


ference and why. Maybe your problem is solved here. 


specialized interests but embraced all 
aspects of the packaging field—unit pack- 
aging, packing and shipping, and packag- 
ing machinery. 

Most interesting to the chemical industry 
as a whole, by far, was the Thursday 
morning session—“What’s Washington 
Thinking on Packaging ?”—at which the 
entire staff of the Containers Branch of 
the War Production Board answered 
manufacturers’ questions regarding critical 
packaging materials. 

Among the new developments brought 
out by the questioning were a “passable” 
fibre package, with metal top and bottom, 
for use as a paint container and the fact 
that cotton fabrics are being substituted 
for burlap. Standardization of containers 
was stressed and manufacturers were 
urged to use larger containers and less 
sizes. There will be more glass contain- 
ers replacing tin and less vacuum packing. 

The experts who were questioned by 
H. J. Howlett, secretary of the AMA, in- 
cluded Douglas Kirk, Chief, Containers 
Branch; Charles Southwick, Fibre and 
Wood Container Section; J. W. Rankin, 
Priorities Specialist; Talbot Minch, Steel 
Barrels and Tight Cooperage Section; 
Charles L. Sheldon, Deputy Chief, Con- 
tainers Branch; James E. Gates, Civilian 
Allocation Specialist; Thomas J. Beirne, 
Chief, Tin Can Section; W. W. Fitzhugh, 
Chief, Folding Cartons and Set-Up Box 
Section; Dr. Julian H. Toulouse, Chief, 
Glass Containers and Closures Section. 

At the outset it was brought out by Mr. 
Southwick in answer to one question 
about outlook that the container shortage 
of last Fall should not be duplicated. He 
cited the forward buying on the part of 
some companies as one contributing factor 
to this shortage. 
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As for the outlook for raw materials of 
packaging, Mr. Gates had this to say: 
Steel, rubber and tin you cannot get with 
less than an Army or Navy rating. Alumi- 
num is reflected in the recent changed or- 
der for collapsible tubes. Paper and glass 
future is not too certain. A marked shift 
to these materials will cause a shortage of 
glass. The glass industry operates at 70% 
of its capacity now and standardization 
of sizes could produce 30% more bottles 
with no additional machinery. (It was 
brought out later that additional ma- 
chinery for this industry will not be 
sought.) Combined military and civilian 
demand, however, will be met only by 
eliminating some present users of glass 
and by the limitations which supplies of 
metal and rubber closures will enforce. 

Charles H. Southwick predicted that 
there will be a shortage of wooden con- 
tainers due to the huge export use, but 
generally speaking, supplies are seen as 
adequate after shifts are made. 

Speakers particularly warned industrial 
users of packaging to take care before 
shifting to different types of containers. 
Dr. Toulouse, Chief of the Glass Contain- 
ers and Closure Section, said that a 
switch to glass should not be made unless 
the product is essential and then only if 
the bottle would take little or no metal 
and rubber for closures and would re- 
quire no additional buying of machinery 
or extensive conversion to handle. Rede- 
signing of containers in simplifying them 
also should be avoided, he said, if it uses 
critical materials. 

As to the immediate future of glass 
containers, Dr. Toulouse said that stand- 
ardization would stress the use of less 
material. If the container is of an odd 
shape and is unnecessarily heavy it should 
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be omitted. 


He said that the country does 
not want new glass production facilities 
at this time. Concentrate on the design, 
he said, which can be produced in the 
ereatest quantities. 

Talbot Minch, in answer to a question 
about the percentage of steel drums used 
by industry gave this table: 


WPOUEOHOUMNE: 6x dedi a ties ac 57% 
CEL 1 Cer: | 18 
CiEIIES oobaic cee oO aces 12 
NORE MI et arcis iste oi.k wee 7 
Miscellaneous ...... : > 6 


He urged that whenever possible sub- 
stitutes for steel containers be used. 

Ih. answer to a question “Is there any- 
thing promising in paint packaging now 
that tin cans are decreasingly available?” 
Thomas J. Beirne mentioned the newly 
developed fibre container with metal top 
and bottom and the use of glass contain- 
ers. However, it was brought out that 
the use of glass containers brings up the 
need for metal and rubber for closures. 

The following list of container materials 
in order of their availability was sug- 
gested in answer to a question: 


1. Paper 

2. Fibre board 
3. Lumber 

4. Glass 

5. Cooperage 
6. Cellophane 
7. Plastics 

8. Metal 

9. Rubber 


J. W. Rankin, Priorities Specialist, con- 
cluded the government session with a de- 
tailed explanation of the workings of 
PRP (Production Requirements Plan). 

First session of the coniecrence, “The 
Over-All Packaging Picture Today,” was 
conducted by Oliver F. Benz, Develop- 
ment Division, Du Pont, and vice-presi- 
dent in charge of the AMA Packaging 
Division. This opening session was de- 
signed to give a broad picture of condi- 
tions in the three principal areas of pack- 
aging activity—Unit Packaging, Packag- 
ing Machinery and Shipping Containers. 

Walter P. Paepcke, President, Con- 
tainer Corporation of America, Chicago, 
delivered the first address on “Containers.” 
“The United States,” he said, “is for- 
tunately almost totally self-sufficient in 
the production of pulp which formerly 
was imported in very large quantities 
from the Scandinavian countries. The 
reclamation of waste paper, even at the 
present time, represents only perhaps one- 
third of the available supply. 

“The industry has 
many decades had a rather constant 


paperboard over 
aver- 
age annual growth of approximately 6%. 
In 1926 the total amount of paperboard 
produced 3,350,000 tons. Fifteen 


years later, namely in 1941, total produc- 


was 


tion amounted to 7,857,000 tons. Over a 
fifteen-year period, then, there was an in- 
crease of 4,500,000 tons or an average in- 
crease of about 300,000 tons a year. This 
would reflect a 9% average annual in- 
crease from 1926 to 1941, but then we 
must remember that 1941 represented an 
unusually active year which, incidentally, 
represented almost a 25% increase over 
the production of 1940. 

“To secure continuation of future supply 
of pulp wood, many factors in the pulp 
producing industry, my Own company in- 
cluded, have been practicing reforestation, 
even to the point of giving away millions 
of seedlings to farmers, 4H clubs and oth- 
ers, all with a view to effecting a replen- 
ishment of supply to offset present use and 
consumption of growing trees. 

“As far as waste paper is concerned, 
the paperboard industry, largely of the 
north, which depends upon waste paper as 
almost 90% of its raw material, has, as 
you know, done a very substantial amount 
of national advertising and promotional 
work to make the public more conscious 
of the need of saving paper so that it may 
be available in sufficient quantities to sup- 
ply the present high rate of paperboard 
mill operations. At this point I think it 
might be fair to say that members of the 
Office of Price Administration have felt 
for many months that additional supplies 
of waste paper could be brought out at 
or below selling prices to adequately take 


care of the needs of the industry. Many 
of the members of the industry were 
mildly skeptical of this possibility. How- 


ever, it has now been demonstrated to al- 
most everyone’s satisfaction that a more 
adequately informed and aroused public 
could and would cooperate to bring out the 
amount of material of 
Much credit is due the 


necessary raw 
waste paper nature. 
members of OPA 
their ground and 


who steadfastly stood 
with rather 
their position. 


unshaken 
Waste 
in ever-increasing 


confidence held to 


paper has out 
amounts over the last few months, and 


today at least the fear of a dangerous and 


come 


production-restrictive shortage has been 
dissipated. 

“Now as to the mechanical capacity of 
the paperboard industry itself, it has thus 
far been sufficient to take care of the needs 
of the industries. 
At some periods during the fall of 1941 


fabricating container 
deliveries were somewhat delayed, and in 
a relatively few instances package users 
were a little short of what they felt they 
required. 

“Unquestionably there will be a further 
trend toward increasing the war demands 
for packages and perhaps a similar de- 
crease in civilian demands. Almost every 
day we hear of further curtailments of 
production of various civilian commodities, 
and almost every day we similarly hear of 
manufacturers of formerly well-known 
civilian products taking on large and some- 
totally 


times almost unrelated war con- 





tracts. It should also be remembered that 





many types of other than paper containers 
have found restrictions in their output be- 
cause of priorities. Paper container manu- 
facturers are constantly being asked to 
suggest substitute paper packages to manu- 
facturers who are having difficulty in ob- 
taining an adequate supply of tin, glass, 
wood, burlap or what not. 
ties for important and effective research 
development and sales promotion work are 
very large indeed. Demands come up ev- 
ery day which involve invention, ingenuity, 
resourcefulness and satisfaction 
provides important solutions for further 
civilian packaging problems. We all know 
that the development of the tractor in the 
last war proved to be the beginning of the 
peacetime tractor for 
other uses. 
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Dow Chemical displayed its ethyl 
transparent cellulose sheeting. 
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Du Pont displayed its new cellophane 
containers for substitute work. 


Hinde & Dauch showed 
boxes designed to 
materials. 


shipping 
transport war 











Union Bag & Paper showed a complete line of paper packages including 
shipping container units. 


“The paper packaging industry today is 
supplying a tremendous amount of paper 
products for the Quartermaster Corps, 
Ordnance Department, Navy Supply, 
Lend-Lease and Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice. It was no doubt surprising to many 
that no matter how well our offense and 
defense weapons are being produced they 
invariably require a concomitant produc- 
tion of protective packaging. Paper pack- 
ages are being made for all types of 
cartridge cases, shells, Bandolier Clip 
cartridges, bomb fuses, incendiary bombs, 
Howitzer shells, shot, land mines, skiis, 
gas mask tins, tools, tank parts, Signal 
Corps equipment, submarine _ batteries, 
socks, jerseys, shoes, caps, aviator gog- 
gles, radiator compounds, etc. Then comes 
the tremendous amount of packaging re- 
quired for the food for all the soldiers and 
sailors in our own and Allied armies and 
navies. 

“The fundamental economics of packag- 
ing have often been questioned or misun- 
derstood. There are some who believe 
that we may be going back to the cracker 
barrel and bulk package era. This seems 
inconceivable to me as our entire speed 
and momentum in merchandising depends 
upon prepackaging. Similarly, prepack- 
aging, as we all know, is a much-needed 
and rather broadly accepted precaution 
against pilfering, lack of hygiene; admits 
of branding, assures constant and similar 
quality to the user at each repeated use, 
and permits of much more economical 
storing, warehousing, piling and trans- 
porting. 

“T am happy to announce in this con- 
nection that just recently the Wharton 
School of Finance and Commerce at the 
University of Pennsylvania has under- 
taken at the request of my company a 
factual, scientific and scholarly study of 
the entire subject of the economics of 
packaging. Whether, in other words, pre- 
packaging is fundamentally sound from an 
economic point of view; whether it has 
been overdone in some instances ; whether 

in other instances it is subject to further 
and greater development.” 

Unit packaging was the second topic of 
the session and was covered by Joel Y. 
Lund, vice-president, Lambert Pharmacal 
Co., St. Louis, and president, Packaging 


Institute. Mr, Lund warned industry that 
the issuance of samples may lead to re- 
strictive measures since they focus atten- 
tion upon the industry involved. He told 
how an official of the Tin & Lead Division 
of the WPB heard a radio announcer 
offering a premium tube of shaving cream. 
His division at the time was trying to 
conserve the metals used in these contain- 
ers so he called a meeting and the result 
was the restriction on tube containers. 

“Tt is possible,’ he said, “that in the 
next 60 to 90 days that everything that 
can be used for packaging will be re- 
stricted.” 

Mr. Lund made reference to the Pro- 
duction Requirements Plan which will be 
in effect by July 1 and cited the fact that 
the form for materials which you must 
fill out makes the operations and inventor- 
ies of your company an open book. 
“Standardize,” was his message to the 
representatives of industry present. “Cut 
down the sizes of your containers and 
simplify their shapes.” 

As for the future, Mr. Lund was not 
very optimistic for companies whose prod- 
ucts are not needed for the war effort. 
The collapsible tube order was just a 
starter. Plastic materials for caps are 
practically out. During the war, he said, 
packages must be functional and labels 
must use less color. 

After the war, said the Packaging Insti- 


tute president, packaging will be as differ- 
ent as the automobile will be. He said we 
must start afresh in an entirely new direc- 
tion. “The old ways are not coming 
back.” 

Third speaker of the session was H. H. 
Leonard, president of the Packaging 
Machinery Corp., Buffalo. Not many 
weeks ago the government put the pack- 
aging machinery industry “on ice” for the 
duration. It was ordered to go immedi- 
ately into all-out war production. The 
problem before the user of packaging ma- 
chinery was to maintain his existing in- 
stallations as best he could. Mr. Leonard 
suggested how to go about this problem 
and also issued his ideas for a program of 
maintenance and adaption and the packag- 
ing machinery industry’s plan for servic- 
ing equipment. 

At the Tuesday afternoon session, 
“War-time Packaging—the Forward 
Viewpoint,” Alvin E. Dodd, president of 
the AMA, was chairman. First speaker 
was Irvin D. Wolf, vice-president of 
Kaufman Department Stores, Inc., Pitts- 
burgh, who discussed the role of the pack- 
age designer in making packages simpler 
and more useful. 

Meeting was then turned over to D. S. 
Hopping, director of sales, Packaging 
Division, Celanese Celluloid Corp., for 
case stories in “Conservation and Salv- 
age.’ Unquestionably one of the most 
promising approaches to the materials 
situation is conservation, Mr. Hopping 
pointed out, and his session was devoted 
to the stories of how many companies 
already have found it possible to meet 
critical material shortages through care- 
fully planned programs of conservation, 
reclamation and salvage. 

First speaker at this session was W. B. 
Keefe, Packaging Engineer for Westing- 
house at Mansfield, Ohio. “Our problem,” 
said Mr. Keefe, “has been to improve 
and simplify the wooden parts of our 
container designs and, more recently, to 
find the most economical and serviceable 
panel materials.” 

“Let us now describe briefly the design 
of our present crates. The crate is con- 
structed with a three-corner lock con- 
struction at the top for security in handl- 
ing. The front and back panels of the 


Eastman Kodak displayed equipment for scoring, creasing, drawing and 
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crate are flush at the bottom. Thus the 
front or back panel of the crates can be 
removed without the necessity of laying 
them “back down” for opening. The wood 
cleats of the crate vary according to the 
size of the container, and for a refriger- 
ator are somewhat different than for a 
range. However, taking a specific case 
for illustrating, the refrigerator crate, the 
major wood parts of the container are 
made from the standard 25/32” thick by 
13/32” wide cleat. This cleat is also 
known as a vertical grain cleat, which 
assures more strength than could be ob- 
tained from flat grain. 

“Each panel is of five cleat construc- 
tion, four cleats framing the panel with 
one cleat through the center. 

“Formerly, the cleating arrangement 
consisted of six cleats on each panel, made 
of 25/32” by 134” material. This new ar- 
rangement represents a considerable sav- 
ings in the board footage required for the 
crates, and also a reduction in their 
weight. In the present refrigerator crate, 
there is 15%4 board feet of lumber and 
6514 square feet of corrugated material. 

“The panel stock is of two Kraft liners 
023 thick with .009 straw corrugated me- 
dium. This panel is B-flute. construction. 
We had two good reasons for making a 
change to this new style crate. First, 
there was reduction in weight of approxi- 
mately ten pounds per crate by this step 
alone, which reflects a savings in freight 
charges. Second, we made a savings in 
the cost of the material. 

“The construction of this new crate has 
been the result of many laboratory tests, 
test shipments, and actual production re- 
quirements. 

“This crate shows 96% of the strength 
of the former standard crate. It weighs 
40 pounds, which is a 20% reduction in 
weight. 

“Westinghouse has been using this new 
design of container for two and one-half 
months. Its performance in shipment have 
been satisfactory, verifying the results of 
our laboratory tests.” 

Dr. E. C. Merrill, Assistant Vice-Presi- 
dent in charge of Research, United Drug 
‘Co., Boston, presented the next case his- 
tory which is of especial interest to the 
chemical and allied products industry. 


Packaging Machinery Corp. showed 
new end labeling device. 
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Owens-Illinois was on hand with standardized glass containers, tin products 


and insulux glass blocks. 


“In the field of collapsible tubes, some 
three years ago, Dr. Merrill said, inside- 
coated aluminum tubes were subjected to 
tests by several companies interested in 
determining their suitability for numerous 
types and classes of products including 
tooth paste, shaving cream, ointments, 
etc. Asa result of such research, in close 
cooperation with the aluminum tube manu- 
facturers, there were developed numerous 
classes of inside protective coatings that 
proved their suitability and practicability 
in the general protection of the various 
classes of products under test. Our Com- 
pany was successful in finding protective 
coatings in aluminum tubes for an entire 
line of some sixty different items. 

“As the European War developed, how- 
ever, aluminum became the most impor- 
tant metal in demand and the use of 
coated aluminum tubes was suspended. 
Nevertheless, the data obtained from the 
study and testing of numerous protective 
coatings has served, to a large degree, to 
assist consumers of collapsible tubes, now 
under limiting orders, to supply the prin- 
ciples of inside-coating protection in the 
case of tubes fabricated from lead-tin 
alloy, from tin-coated lead or silver-lead 
alloy with a tin content less than one and 
one-half per cent. 

“And so, we have seen a progressive 
effort to conserve tin which is proving 
successful—so much so—that we doubt if 
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tin will ever find its way back into the 
packaging of numerous classes of these 
products in which it has, hitherto, been 
used almost exclusively. It is also con- 
ceivable that a plastic tube with its proper 
inside coating may result from the evolu- 
tion that is taking place in this field. 

“Similarly, in the field of tin cans— 
conservation of tin is ordered in numer- 
ous classes of dry products and the elimi- 
nation of tin plate in this field, has been 
successfully demonstrated in a great num- 
ber of cases by the use of lacquered black 
metal where suitable coatings were, of 
course, provided for resistance against 
action by the particular product in ques- 
tion. 

“Today, unfortunately, black metal be- 
comes restricted due to a heavy demand 
yet, again, there has been gained accumu- 
lative information on the protective quali- 
ties of numerous lacquers and enamels, 
which becomes increasingly valuable. 

“As an alternate container suitable for 
numerous dry products, including botani- 
cal drugs and psyllium seed, Mr. Harold 
Coleman, Chief of our Packaging Division, 
has found a highly protective, moisture- 
resistant container in the well known wax- 
lined cylindrical paper, ice cream-type 
container, which lends itself well to side 
and top labeling and in such dress loses 
its original package identification almost 
completely. 

“According to statistical information, 
some 72% of paper is either thrown away 
or destroyed after initial use. In line with 
recommendations of the Packaging Insti- 
tute—looking to the conservation of paper 
in packaged products—numerous econo- 
mies in this direction have been accom- 
plished by our Company in special refer- 
ence to elimination of numerous bottle 
cartons, and use of glassine wrappers as 
a protection to the products. The reduc- 
tion of gauge on board and numerous 
other steps have gone a long way in ac- 
complishing a voluntary reduction in the 
use of paper. Curtailment of display and 
advertising material has also helped in 
this conservation program. 

“In our pharmaceutical line, the use of 
varnished labels and glassine wrappers has 
been developed with the elimination of the 
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outside carton—protection of the closure 
accomplished with a wrap-around shrink- 
able band. 

“In order to save cobalt use in the col- 
oring of blue bottles it is expected that 
the reduction in quantity used will result 
in a somewhat lighter blue container—yet 
it is expected that the standard blue, as 
called for in the special use for bottles 
for poison products, will be maintained 
due to their limited use. 

“With the most recent orders on limita- 
tion of metal in closures, double shell and 
brass caps are eliminated and being re- 
placed by lacquered black metal and plas- 
tic caps and in the cosmetic field espe- 
cially, turned wooden caps on liquid prod- 
ucts are finding a new field of application. 

“Curtailment of aluminum, tin and lead 
for liners has resulted largely in adoption 
of impregnated paper materials for re- 
placement.” 

Three topics were discussed at the 
Wednesday morning conference session. 
Roger Wolcott, executive secretary, Na- 
tional Consumer-Retailer Council, Inc., 
spoke on “Informative Labeling under 
Conditions of Price Control and Material 
Shortage.” “The Packaging of Dehy- 
drated Foods,” was discussed by L. K. 
Harper, vice-president Sardik Food Prod- 
ucts Corp. Leonard R. Steidel, manager, 
J. H. Hamlen & Son, concluded the ses- 
sion with his topic “Wooden Barrels Go 
To War.” 

Wednesday afternoon was devoted to 
case stories in “Standardization and Sim- 
plification” under the chairmanship of 
W. E. Braithwaite, Division of Simplified 
Practice, National Bureau of Standards. 

Second speaker at this session, Charles 
B. Castle, assistant vice-president, Na- 
tional Sugar Refining Co., had a topic of 
interest to all—sugar. 

“On December 13,” he said, “the Office 
of Production Management put out order 
M-55 on sugar, which restricted both 
wholesalers and industrial users to a 
monthly percentage of 1940 but was sub- 
sequently changed to a monthly percentage 
of use or resale during the corresponding 
month of 1941. This seemed to intensify 
the consumer rush and for a time whole- 
salers handled nothing but 100-lb. bulk 
bags, the retailers having to weigh it out 
at the point and time of sale. Even then 
the consumer demand continued and then 
the wholesaler found 100 Ibs. in some 
cases was too much to sell a retailer, 
hence the demand upon us for a 1-lb. and 
2-lb. carton which represented a shipping 
weight of 24 Ibs. and 50 Ibs. respectively. 

“This presented us with a problem. We 
obviously did not have production facili- 
ties to turn out all our consumer packages 
in one and two-pound units and_ since 
most retailers would sell nothing larger 
than a two-pound unit, the use of a five- 
pound, ten-pound and twenty-five-pound 
consumer package disappeared virtually 
over night. Inventories of the latter size 





packages that were probably only 60 or 
90 days supply at a normal rate now ap- 
pear to last indefinitely. 

“At present our one and two-pound 
packaging unit are working at capacity 
and since the Office of Price Administra- 
tion issued various Bulletins regarding the 
imminence of a ration card system, the 
consumer demand has diminished. 

“Necessarily our plans and operations 
insofar as consumer packages are con- 
cerned will depend on several factors. 
First, and most important, is the allow- 
able per capita ration per week and sec- 
ondly, the period of time in which a ration 
stamp must be used. If a ration stamp is 
good for 8 ozs. of sugar per person and is 
good for one week conceivably very few, 
if any, refinery packages will be used at 
all. If, on the other hand, the ration is 
12 ozs. per week and the ration stamp 
will be good for a thirty-day period con- 
ceivably we will have a demand to some 
degree for a consumer unit probably as 
large as a 5-lb. unit. To what extent this 
will follow, will depend on Mrs. Consumer 
and the length of time it will take her to 
adjust her program to the rationing sys- 
tem.” 

Case stories in “The Use of Substitute 
Materials,” which wound up the confer- 
ence on Thursday afternoon included in- 
formation on the experiences of such com- 
panies as Quality Bakers of America, Na- 
tional Carbon Co., Inc., Defender Photo 
Supply Co. and Lit Brothers of Philadel- 
phia. 

The story presented by Alden H. Liv- 
ingston, assistant advertising manager of 
Defender Photo Supply Co., Rochester, is 
interesting. 

“The Defender company,” he said, “is 
primarily a supplier of raw materials to 
the photographic industry. That is, we sup- 
ply sensitized paper, cut sheet films and 
chemicals to commercial, professional, in- 
dustrial, illustrative and amateur pho- 
tographers. 

“Photographic film is a perishable prod- 
uct. From its inception approximately 25 
years ago, it has been foil wrapped. Many 
attempts have been made to use a sub- 
stitute material on cut sheet film and until 
now none has been found quite as satisfac- 
tory as foil. 


“Cut sheet films must be protected from 
light—it must be kept free of moisture 
vapor—it cannot be exposed to excessive 
heat. The wrapping material used must 
not affect the film in any physical manner. 
The reflective characteristics of foil 
against the radiation of light and heat 
made it difficult to find a substitute of 
equal qualities. 

“After many tests, we settled on a double 
coated wet wax paper. This so far ap- 
pears to be the most practical all-around 
substitute for foil for our use. It has an 
index of 2.4. It is photographically inert 
and just as good as foil in this respect. 
The opacity is obtained with the red dye 
which eliminates the blue and green light 
passing red only. The red is used for ap- 
pearance and for psychological reasons; 
the latter because most darkrooms are red 
lighted. It is also commercially available 
a fact not to be overlooked. Eventually a 
black paper would be the solution but is 
not available at present due to down time 
on machines at the mill and time in mill 
operation is pretty precious these days. 

“The sheet is coated on both sides with 
wet penetration wax, not greasy, which 
makes it a 45-pound sheet. Without the 
wax it is approximately a 35-pound sheet. 
It has a caliper of .0033 and is excep- 
tionally free of pinholes which is more 
than we can say for 4 per cent. composi- 
tion lead foil. The bursting strength is 39 
pounds per square inch against 30 for foil. 

“Although we were unable to meet the 
reflective characteristics of foil in the sub- 
stitute, we found through heat absorption 
tests that the foil reflects heat up to a cer- 
tain temperature and beyond that it ab- 
sorbs and holds the heat. The substitute 
does not reflect heat but it does have the 
advantage that it does not hold the heat. 
As the temperature rises, the heat of the 
product wrapped in the substitute lagged 
behind several degrees. As soon as the 
heat was reduced, the temperature of the 
product lowered immediately. 

“We were able to cut costs on this new 
wrapping material by about 50 per cent. 
because of the decrease in weight over 
lead foil. We are confident that the ac- 
cepted substitute will meet the present 
emergency satisfactorily as a stop gap al- 
though we still look for something better.” 


Arabol Manufacturing Co. displayed adhesives and samples of packages. 
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Dust Collector QC 175 


The Claude B. Schneible Co. has 
designed a new collector unit to remove 
dust and fly ash from flues, kilns and 
furnaces, smelter stacks and cupolas. 
The operation does much for the ap- 
pearance, health and comfort of the com- 
munity adjacent to foundry, factory, 
smelter or mill. Practically all proces- 
sing industries have this dust elimination 
problem. 

The FiltreFan collector, as it is 
called, consists of a combination housing 
on which is mounted a rejector wheel and 
fan wheel. These two wheels are on a 
single motor-driven shaft. Solids are re- 
moved from the gas stream by means of 
this rejector wheel which throws the 
particles into a dead zone and hopper 
by centrifugal force. The dust particles 
do not come into contact with the wheel, 
thus eliminating wear on the wheel blades. 

Dust-laden air or gas enters the scroll 
of the rejector wheel through a tan- 
gential inlet. It is caused to rotate by 
vanes, throwing the dust particles out- 
ward against the scroll from which they 
travel to the discharging hopper. The 
cleaned air enters the periphery of the 
rejector wheel and is drawn toward the 
center between the side sheets and the 
vanes. Through an outlet port in the 
center the air is drawn by a conventional 
fan wheel to be exhausted through an 
outlet duct. 





Wheels, housings and hopper are built 
of heavy steel plate. The combination 
housing is mounted on a single base which 
includes the motor mounting. The hous- 
ing is split horizontally in line with the 
shaft to make the rotating assembly re- 
movable. This assembly is dynamically 
the Anti-friction 
bearings and large shafting prevent dis- 
tortion of parts. Operated at 
comparatively low speeds, abrasive wear 
in the unit is negligible. 


balanced at factory. 


moving 


For high temperature stack gas, the 
FiltreFan is equipped with a hollow wa- 
ter-cooled shaft with packing glands and 
water connections provided at both ends. 


Knapsack Filter QC 176 


The Sparkler Manufacturing Co. has 
designed a “Knapsack Water Filter” 
for use wherever water pressure is not 
available, as in the case of army troops, 
construction gangs, summer camps, and 
so forth. It is provided with a small 
hand pump that can be used for pump- 
ing the water through the filter, and 
this hand pump also can be used for 
a hand-operated transfer pump. 





The filter has a replaceable filter 
element, or cartridge, that weighs 
about 114 pounds and is loaded with a 
special activated carbon compound. 
This filter cartridge is so inexpensive 
that it can be replaced with a new 
cartridge when it is spent. This cart- 
ridge will remove sediment, color, odor, 
and chlorine from drinking water. The 
capacity of the filter is about two gal- 
lons per minute and a cartridge will 
filter a total of from 100 to 500 gallons 
of water depending on the condition 
of the water. 

The weight of the complete filter, 
including the pump and two rings of 
hose, is 19%4 pounds. The filter has a 
suction lift of about 18 pounds. The 
over-all dimensions are 10 inches by 
16 inches long, and it can be carried 
in a knapsack on the back or in a 
hand-grip. 

If it becomes necessary to take water 
from an open stream or well, the water 
can either first be treated with chlorine 
and then filtered through the filter or 
it can be filtered first and then steril- 
ized with a small amount of chlorine. 
Although the filter will remove organ- 
isms and bacteria from the drinking 
water, as a matter of safety the water 
should always be sterilized in addition 
to filtering where there is danger of 


water-borne bacteria. 


Experimental Dryer QC 177 

The C. O. Bartlett & Snow Company 
has recently introduced a small sized 
rotary dryer which is being used for 
experimental and research work in lab- 
oratories, and for student instruction 
in technical schools and colleges. 

This unit has a cylinder 6” in diam- 
eter by 36” long, fitted with internal 
feed and lifting flights. The cylinder 
is carried on a pair of steel riding 
rings supported on trunnion rolls and 
is rotated with a girt gear and sprocket 
drive. Different size driving sprockets 
permit four variations of rotating 
speeds from 2.06 to 4.92 R. P.M. The 
cylinder ends have machined seal rings, 
which engage split breechings. The 
feed breeching is equipped with a feed 
chute. The discharge breeching has a 
hoppered bottom and discharge chute 
arranged to connect to a 
receptacle. 

The heat for drying is supplied by 
burning any of the standard “bottle 
gases” marketed under the 
“Pyrofax,” “Philgas,” etc. Air tem- 
peratures range from 110°F to 800°F. 
Air volumes may be regulated from 0 
up to about 100 C. F. M. 
unit complete with gas burner, fan 
and motor is easily transferred from 
one end of the dryer cylinder to the 
other, permitting the dryer to be used 
in either parallel or counterflow opera- 
tion. 


covered 
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The heating 





The whole apparatus is mounted on 
a self-contained steel base, and is easily 
set for any slope to the horizontal by 
simply turning jack The 
standard equipment, besides the dryer, 
includes a level for determining slopes, 
a 4% H.P. 100 volt single phase 60 
cycle A. C. motor, 5 feet of extension 


screws. 


cord, reducing valves, fuel connecting 


hoses, and necessary connectors, etc. 
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I would like to receive more detailed informa- 
tion on the following equipment: (Kindly check 
those desired.) 
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RUMS of Texaco lubricants follow 

the United States Marines around 

the world! On land, on sea and in the air 
... the airplanes and mechanized equip- 
ment of the Marines are cared for as care- 
fully as their rifles and machine guns 


. .-. kept in shape for immediate action 


whenever and wherever duty calls. 


Some of the drums we supply The 
Texas Company may have been on 


Wake Island...at Midway...at Guam... 
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N\A FOR THE MARINES! 


Z= TEXACO SUPPLIES THE MARINE CORPS WITH LAND, 
SEA, AND AVIATION DUTY LUBRICANTS THROUGH THE 
U.S. NAVY DEPARTMENT. TEXACO ALSO SUPPLIES 
LUBRICANTS TO THE COAST GUARD, WAR DEPARTMENT AND 
FOR OTHER GOVERNMENT REQUIREMENTS. 





or may at this moment be accompanying 
Marine detachments on other heroic ex- 
ploits. That, of course, we do not know. 


But we do know that the Crown Drums 
we supply Texaco are made stoutly 
enough for service anywhere in the world. 


CROWN CAN COMPANY, PHILA- 
DELPHIA, PA., Division of Crown 
Cork and Seal Company. Baltimore 
¢« St. Louis « Houston « Madison e 


Orlando « Fort Wayne « Nebraska City 
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PACKAGING & CONTAINER 
FORUM 


By Richard W. Lahey 
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Explosives Rules Amended 


HE I.C.C. has published several 

i new and amended Regulations for 

the Transportation of Explosives 
and Other Dangerous Articles which be- 
come effective immediately, and they are 
mandatory on and after June 15, 1942. 

As a result of an agreement reached 
among all parties of record, reports of 
accidents occurring on the highways by 
carriers subject to the Regulations shall 
be made to the I.C.C. instead of the 
Bureau of Explosives. 

The following changes are of most 
interest : 

1. Section 31(f). Periodic retests of 
metal tanks, safety valves. and heater sys- 
tems of tank cars authorized for trans- 
portation of inflammable liquids and lique- 
fied petroleum gases, now required as pre- 
scribed in section 31(f) may be waived 
because of the present emergency and un- 
til further order of the Commission. 

2. Commodity List. Potassium nitrate 
mixed (fused) with sodium nitrite is to be 
added to the list as an inflammable solid 
and it may be shipped in 103W tank cars 
specially designed for this service. 

3. Sec. 264 (0)(3). Hydrofluoric 
acid shipped in tank cars Spec. 105, 105- 
A500, or ARA-V. This change states 
that tank cars should be equipped with 
special valves and appurtenances approved 
for this particular service. Filling density 
must not exceed 90% of the pounds of 
water weight capacity of the tank. 

4. Sec. 272 (g)(1). Authorizes ship- 
ment in single trip drums of Sulfuric 
Acid of 1.81 sp. gr. (65°Be) or greater 
strength or when strength is 60-65°Be, 
treated with inhibitor, rendering its cor- 
rosive effect on steel no greater than 
66°Be commercial sulfuric acid. The 
specifications for this new single trip 
drum are numbered 17F. 

5. Sec. 303(j)(3). For the duration 
of the emergency I.C.C.-3A cylinders 
may be charged with compressed gases 
other than liquefied or dissolved gases to 
a pressure 10 per cent. in excess of their 
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marked service pressure. (Present regu- 
lations allow filling to service pressure 
only.) 

6. Sec. 303(q)(1). Note 3 covers 
limitations of filling densities of com- 
pressed gases in tank cars such as anhy- 
drous ammonia, hydrogen sulfide, carbon 
dioxide liquefied, etc. These filling densi- 
ties are slightly changed with certain in- 
creases for shipments made during months 
of November to March inclusive, for the 
duration of the emergency only. 


7. Sec. 357(a) (11). I.C.C. 22A or 
22B plywood drums are added to the auth- 
orized list of containers for transportation 
of cyanides. This will allow the packing 
of 200 lbs. net per drum. 


8. Shipping Container Spec. 15A cov- 
ering nailed boxes not cleated, (style 1) 
single cleated boxes, (style 4 or 5) and 
double cleated boxes (style 2, 2% or 3). 
The loading capacities are increased for 
these boxes when containers are con- 
structed of “Group II’ woods. 


9. Shipping Specifications 17F is the 
proposed single trip drum for transporting 
sulfuric acid noted in No. 3 above. This 
drum is to be constructed of 16 ga. steel 
with 11 ga. or heavier chime reinforce- 
ments and to be of 55 gals. capacity only. 
Expanded rolling hoops are authorized 
with extra corrugations between hoops and 
chimes, required. Heads must be crowned 
to a minimum of 34” and chime height 
must be 144”. One opening of not over 
2.3” diameter and one opening of not over 
¥%,” diameter are authorized, both open- 
ings to be placed in one head only. Open- 
ings are to be welded and threads are to 
be standard pipe thread. The drop and 
hydrostatic tests are to be the same as 
prescribed for I.C.C. 5A drums which are 
6 ft. drop filled with water onto solid 
concrete and an 80-lb. per sq. in. hydro- 
static test maintained for 5 minutes. 

10. Tank Car Specification 103A. Safety 
vents equipped with lead discs having 
1%” breather holes in center thereof are 
authorized experimentally for use in cars 
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containing sulfuric acid (except oleum), 
mixed acid, and other fuming acids. 

11. Tank Car Specifications 103B. 
The same lead discs in No. 10 above are 


authorized experimentally for use in tank 
cars containing hydrochloric acid 20° Be. 
and weaker and for other authorized fum- 
ing acids. 


Container Plans Revised 


Revised plans for the conservation, 
standardization, and substitution of oil 
drums and other metal containers used in 
the marketing of petroleum products were 
approved recently by the office of Petro- 
leum Coordinator Harold L. Ickes. 

In announcing approval of the revised 
plans, which had been drafted by the 
National Containers Subcommittee of the 
Petroleum Industry War Council, Deputy 
Coordinator Ralph K. Davies urged all 
marketers and consumers, whether urban 
or agricultural, to cooperate with the pro- 
visions of the plans by returning oil drums 
and other metal containers to their petro- 
leum suppliers as quickly as possible. 

Under ordinary circumstances reusable 
containers should be returned to suppliers 
within 30 days after their receipt, but in 
no instance should they be held more than 
90 days. 

In submitting its plans, the industry sub- 
committee made clear that petroleum 
companies are more interested in obtaining 
the return of the containers than in keep- 
ing the deposits. 

“We cannot urge too strongly the co- 
operation of all consumers who purchase 
petroleum products in drums or other 
metal containers,” the subcommittee re- 
ported. “Metal drums are scarce and 
getting scarcer. To meet all demands, 
we must speed up the turnaround of the 
containers now in service. 

“The petroleum industry has pledged it- 
self to try to get at least four round trips 
a year from each container. This pledge 
can be kept only if the industry has the 
full cooperation of all consumers.” 

Membership of the National Containers 
Subcommittee of the Petroleum Industry 
War Council is as follows: 

Lloyd P. Lochridge, Sinclair Refining 
Company, New York, Chairman; L. C. 
Welch, Standard Oil Company of Indiana, 
Chicago; C. B. Prescott, Gulf Oil Cor- 
poration, New Orleans; K. W. Yeates, 
Wasatch Oil and Refining Company, Salt 
Lake City; J. M. Evans, Tidewater Asso- 
ciated Oil Company, San Francisco. 

The plans follow: 


Plan for Conservation of Containers 


Pursuant to Section 1507.2 of Recom- 
mendation No. 14, Supplement, of the 
Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense, dated December 2, 1941, the Sub- 
committees on Containers, acting through 
the National Containers Subcommittee of 
the National Marketing Committee, Petro- 
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leum Industry War Council, have pre- 
pared the following plan for conservation 
of containers used in the petroleum indus- 
try: 

1. That consumers, re-sellers and oil 
companies become more conscious of the 
need for prompt emptying of drums and 
other containers that must be re-used as 
often as possible to save materials, 

2. That buyers of petroleum products in 
re-usable containers should empty the con- 
tainers as promptly as possible and return 
empty containers to the petroleum supplier 
with all bungs and cover plates in place. 

3. That petroleum companies retain title 
to their re-usable containers and urge 
their prompt return. 

4. That petroleum companies should 
hereafter require the following deposits 
on re-usable containers at the time of sale 
of products delivered in containers, the 
amount of the drum deposit to be included 
as a separate item on the same invoice 
which covers the product delivered. 

a. A minimum of $4.00 for the 55-gal- 
lon 18-gauge light steel drum and the 
400-lb. grease drum. 

b. A minimum of $3.00 for the 30-gal- 
lon light steel drum. 

c. A minimum of $2.00 for the 14-gal- 
lon steel drum and the 100-Ib. steel 
grease drum. 

d. A minimum of $10.00 for the ICC 
55-gallon heavy steel drum. 

5. That drum deposits will be returned 
to depositors upon prompt return of the 
containers in good condition. In all ordi- 
nary circumstances re-usable containers 
should be returned within a 30-day period 
but in no instance should they be held 
outstanding more than 90 days. 

6. That the invoicing of the deposit 
charge to agricultural customers should 
be on the same invoice as the product and 
payable on the same terms, without dis- 
count. Within the discretion of the seller 
where conditions justify, the seller may 
extend the return period which should, in 
no instance, exceed 6 months. 

7. That, where re-usable containers 
move to outside distributors too distant to 
be returned to the refinery packaging the 
product, the refiner should work out an 
adequate sales charge to the distributor 
and that distributor, in turn, in selling the 
product to his customers, should require 
the same character of deposit and the 
same return of containers that the refiner 
requires on his direct sales. Such distri- 
butor must see that said containers are 
returned to use as promptly as possible by 
disposing of them to nearby refiners. 

8. That loaning of steel drums of any 
kind or character for storage purposes be 
eliminated immediately. Any such drums 
now on loan should be recalled. 

9. That no exception to the deposit plan 
be made in connection with railroad ac- 
counts or other large users who may de- 
sire exceptions, but such users must ac- 
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commodate their operations and their 
accounting arrangements to the deposit 
plan the same as smaller users. 

10. That the drum deposit plan should 
likewise apply to States, cities, counties 
and municipalities. 

11. That users of drums should: 

a. See that all bungs and cover plates 
are tight on empty drums and return 
the drums to the petroleum companies 
with these bungs in place. 

b. Advise all their employees of the 
necessity of prompt return of all these 
containers when empty. 

c. Caution all handlers of this equip- 
ment that these containers are essen- 
tial to national defense and must not 
be abused, roughly handled or allowed 
to remain outside exposed to the ele- 
ments. 

d. Standardize on a minimum number 
of product brands necessary to meet 
their requirements, and accept ship- 
ments on a uniform flow basis, in this 
way avoiding the tying up of steel 
drums, 

12. That shippers of the drums should 
caution all customers against over-buy- 
ing; also they should attach labels or 
tags to all barrels, calling attention to the 
importance of proper preservation and 
prompt return in the interests of national 
defense. 

13. That marketers should call to atten- 
tion of their customers the fact that, while 
petroleum industry is enforcing regula- 
tions on drums, it is being done because 
the various governmental agencies realize 
the shortage of metals going into contain- 
ers is acute and everyone purchasing 
petroleum products should make a contri- 
bution to the program for conservation. 


14. That marketers should extend the 
delivery of fluid petroleum products other 
than canned motor oils direct to consumer 
outlets in bulk, in lieu of steel barrels 
wherever possible. This applies to exist- 
ing facilities. 

15. That marketers should institute a 
careful inventory control of filled and 
empty steel drums to eliminate surplus 
stocks, 


16. That no person canning motor oil 
shall in any three months period deliver 
more than 6 one-quart cans of motor oil 
to each five-quarf can. This means that 
approximately 45 per cent. or more of the 
canned oil volume will move hereafter 
in five quart cans in lieu of the 20 per cent. 
that moved in five quart cans in 1941, 


17. That present bulk lubricating oil 
facilities should be utilized to the best 
possible advantage. This applies to exist- 
ing facilities. 

18. That all suppliers shall take posi- 
tive steps to recover drums heretofore de- 
livered on which no deposit was received. 
This is highly essential to the accomplish- 
ment of the plan. 
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Plan for Standardization of Containers 


Pursuant to Section 1507.3 of Recom- 
mendation No. 14, Supplement, of the 
Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense, dated December 2, 1941, the Sub- 
committees on Containers, acting through 
the National Containers Subcommittees 
of the- National Marketing Committee, 
Petroleum Industry War Council, have 
prepared the following plan for the 
standardization of containers used in the 
petroleum industry. 

That the sizes and specifications of con- 
tainers used for petroleum and petroleum 
products shall be as follows for the prod- 
ucts indicated: 


Steel Drums: 

55-gal. 16 ga., ICC Gasoline Lubricating Oils 
& Fuels 

55-gal. 18 ga. 

30-gal. 19 ga. 

14-gal.(*)20 ga. 


— Oils—Special- 
Lubricating Oils—Special- 


Lubricating Oils—Special- 


ties 
400-lb. 18 ga. Greases 
400-lb. 28 ga. Asphalts and Waxes 
190-lb.(*)20 ga. Greases 


Slack Wood Barrels Crude Scale Wax 

(*) These packages to be made on the same 
dies, the only differences in the package being 
in the head. 


Oil Cans: 


as _— or Drum—Paneled—Black Iron 
beatae Lubricating Oils—Specialties 
5. -, ae Can—Black Iron—24 ga... Kerosene 
5-gal. ewe Can—Black Paneled Black 
Pre Lubricating Oils—Specialties 
2 ine “Oblong Can—Black 
.Lubricating Oils—Specialties 
1- my “Oblong Can—Black 
EN ey: Lubricating Oils Specialties 
5-qt. ole RE Iron—4 /5’s 


ee OEE AT HS 5 SEES: = Lubricating Oils 
1-qt. Can Black Iron—24/1’s 
SO ONNC iss ch os ce eee Lubricating Oils 


NOTE: In connection with the 5-Quart cans, 
arrangements are to be set up so that the vol- 
ume of 1-quart to 5-quart cans will not be in 
excess of the ratio of six to one. 


Grease Cans: 


25-pound pail—Blank Paneled—Black Iron 


lank Paneled—Black Iron 
1-pound can—Blank Paneled—Black Iron 





Specialties : 


No Reference—Already provided for in 
Order M-81. 


Pursuant to Section 1507.4 of Recom- 
mendation No. 14, Supplement, of the 
Petroleum Coordinator for National De- 
fense, dated December 2, 1941, the Sub- 
committees on Containers, acting through 
the National Containers Subcommittee of 
the National Marketing Committee, Petro- 
leum Industry War Council, have pre- 
pared the following plan for the substitu- 
tion of containers made of materials other 
than metal: 


1. That glass vessels should be used 
when possible as a conservation measure 
in replacement of copper and other metal 
measuring devices at service stations. 

2. That wooden barrels be considered 
wherever practicable in the export trade, 
and in the domestic market for greases, 
unfiltered compounded cylinder oils and 
petrolatums, 
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PACKAGE 
No. 737 


Patented 
Combination 
Shipping-Display 


Box 


Stipes 
S60 0955\\) 
BOPVSSI AS 44) 
) PSSESLSLAG SS 
PESISSALS SA. 54445 
BSSSSSSS55544455 
RESSSSSIA5555014) 


REDUCE 


U. S. Pat. 1,806,334 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS 





NUCULBILS AWW Ul 


YES, nickels add up and they add up faster, too, 
when a small change in the design of a package 
transforms it into a double-duty box. 
Economical? Look at this H & D package 
developed for Walter Baker & Company. One 
minute it is a full fledged shipping box .. . easily 
packed, sealed and shipped. In another minute 
it is a colorful, eye-inviting counter display. 
Effective? Dealers like the compact, self-con- 
tained display features of this package. Simple to 
set up; no extra parts. Merchandise moves swiftly 
from manufacturer to dealer to consumer. Turn- 


over is speeded, case-lot ordering is encouraged. 

While H & D factories are on an all-out sched- 
ule producing shipping boxes for war materials 
and civilian essentials, you can use H & D’s 
packaging skill to simplify your present shipping 
boxes as well as to create new sales-stimulating 
packages for the future. H & D Package Engi- 
neers are at attention, ready 
to go into action to help you 
solve your packaging prob- 
lems. Take advantage of this 


specialized service today. 





HINDE & DAUCH caer on Potoging 


4256 DECATUR STREET, SANDUSKY, OHIO 


FACTORIES IN BALTIMORE ¢ BOSTON ¢ BUFFALO ¢ CHICAGO ¢ CLEVELAND ¢ DETROIT ¢ GLOUCESTER, N. J. © HOBOKEN 


KANSAS CiTy e LENOIR, N.C. ®© MONTREAL e MUNCIE ¢ RICHMOND ¢ ST. LOUIS ¢ SANDUSKY, OHIO ¢ TORONTO 
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Rubber Conservation 
(Continued from Last Month) 
Hot Water and Washout Hose 


Hot water and steam hose such as is 
used in creameries, dairies, packing 
houses, etc., is frequently exposed to 
animal and vegetable oils which, because 
of the heat of the water are doubly active 
in hastening deterioration of rubber. By 
cleaning the surface of the hose and drain- 
ing out the water after each day’s work, 
hose life will be increased. Lying con- 
stantly in pools of water can water-log 
the cover and hasten deterioration. 


Water Hose 


Ordinary precautions that are too fre- 
quently overlooked can add to the life and 
service of water hose. For example, 
water should be turned off at the source, 
and not at the nozzle, when shut off for 
any period of time. It should be drained 
when not in use, especially when there is 
any danger of freezing. Do not let 
trucks, wheelbarrows, etc., run over water 
hose. Do not let it lie for long periods in 
direct sunlight. 


Air Hose 


In air hose, damage from oil is some- 
times considered almost a necessary evil. 
Although oil-resistant compounds have 
increased the life of air hose many times 
in the last few years, care in protecting 
the hose from overheated oil can still add 
to its service life. Special helps to keep 
in mind are: 

1. Keep compressors in good repair, 
particularly the “after-coolers.” 

2. Keep cover clean. Wipe off oil as 
soon as possible with clean waste or cloth. 
Wash off mud or concrete with water. 

3. Do not use pipe nipples or ordinary 
shank couplings which are held in place 


with standard bands or clamps. High 
pressure couplings with clamps which 
fasten to the shank are safer. The quick 


detachable type is convenient and satis- 
factory for use on portable compressor 
and light pneumatic tool service. 
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4. Turn hose end for end at intervals 
to alternate positions of greatest exposure 
to oil, and also of greatest flexing. 

5. Avoid kinks—and when they do 
occur, untwist with care. 

6. Wash out with clean water and 
drain thoroughly if hose is to be stored. 

7. When air tool is not in use for any 
length of time and job is still working 
turn off air at compressor to stop flow 
and open tool nozzle for outlet valve to 
release pressure on hose carcass. Trapped 
air under pressure weakens fabric or 
braid and shortens hose life. 


Fire Hose 


Storage. Storage is very important in 
care of fire hose. We recommend a flat- 
cured hose that folds flat for longer life. 
Hose stored in racks should have as few 
folds as possible, and the position of the 
folds should be changed about every three 
months. 

Run water through unused hose at least 
twice a year, to lubricate the lining, and 
be sure to drain and dry thoroughly to 
prevent mildew. 

Do not allow gasoline fumes to reach 
stored hose, since this has the same rotting 
effect as oil. 

Use. When in use, hose should be pro- 
tected from chafing, due to pulsation, at 
section nearest the fire pump. 

Care should be taken to protect as much 
as possible from abuse such as having 
hose run over by trucks, while in use. 


After Use 


Care should be taken that hose does 
not freeze, but if freezing does occur, be 
sure that hose is not coiled or bent until 
it can be thawed out. 

Keep hose clean! When in use, hose 
may be exposed to (a) oil and grease, 
(b) salt, or (c) acids. Oil rots rubber; 
salt retards drying action, leads to mil- 
dew; acids rot fabric cover. Wash and 
drain thoroughly and promptly after use, 
and if exposed to acid precede by brushing 
lightly with a 5% solution of washing 
soda. 
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Repair snags in jackets by darning, 
applying rubber cement, shellac, varnish, 
or other water repellent solution to pre- 
vent tendency to unravel and weaken the 
jacket, 


Instructions for Attaching Couplings 


Couplings should be properly attached 
for longer life and greater safety. Many 
accidents occur, especially with com- 
pressed air or steam, because of improp- 
erly attached couplings and fittings. The 
following precautions should be remem- 
bered. 

1. See that all burrs or sharp points 
are removed from stem of couplings or 
nipple. The end of stem should be 
rounded off so as not to cut the tube. 

2. Coat the inside of the hose with 
soap solution or rubber cement and also 
apply to the shank. Insert shank quickly, 
before cement dries, for best results. 


3. Take care to buy coupling with cor- 
rect size stem. However, if the stem of 
the coupling is too large to enter the 
hose, do not cut away any portion of the 
tube, but turn the stems down on a lathe. 

4. When attaching couplings of the 
seat or socket type, cut hose end as square 
as possible to allow hose end to seat 
properly. This will prevent fluid from 
leaking between the hose tube and cover 
and wicking its way through the hose, 
causing premature failure. 

If the hose does not have capped ends 
(rubber covering over ends of fabric), 
apply several coats of rubber cement to 
exposed fabric. This will eliminate wick- 
ing or retard its progress. 


5. Do not drive a coupling into hose 
with a hammer or mallet but force it in 
evenly and squarely after lubricant has 
been applied. Place the coupling in a 
vise and push the hose over the coupling 
sleeve. 

6. Use clamps of correct size and draw 
them up tight. It is preferable to have a 
small space left between the lips of the 
clamp to allow for future taking up of 
the clamp. For best results, a special 
hose clamp vise should be used, on which 
the clamp is forced together by special 
jaws which grip the lugs on the clamp. 

7. To couple wire-wound hose, turn 
the end of the wire at right angles so 
that it follows the hose and can be 
clamped down securely. 


8. Important! After the hose is 


wraons waone Riour 


coupled, it should be mounted to hang in 
a vertical, or natural position, to avoid 
unnecessary strain. See illustration above. 
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As the wheels of industry 
turn at record speeds, an 
avalanche of power is be- 
ing used. The treatment of 
water for steam-generating 
purposes has always been 
important to industry; now 
it is more so than ever. 
Here are some things you’d 
like to know about boiler 
water conditioning and 
some spots for further 


reading. if you so desire. 


Left, all that steam means power for 
industry and at the same time it 
means more boiler water needs con- 
ditioning. Here is how it is done. 





HE treatment of water for steam 
generating purposes is over 80 
years old. It is based on exten- 

sive researches by scientists in private 
laboratories as well as those conducted 
by the Bureau of Mines and the American 
Association of Mechanical Engineers and 
other engineering organizations. The lat- 
ter society has even set up a code for the 
condition of boiler water for proper opera- 
tion and for the preservation of metal 
surfaces. 

The aim of boiler water conditioning is 
to eliminate scale forming constituents, to 
prevent corrosion, foaming and embrittle- 
ment of metal surfaces. 

The preparation of dosage for water 
treatment is not unlike that of a doctor’s 
prescription—there are a multitude of 
variables to be’considered in each. Just 
as each patient requires special treatment 
in accordance with symptoms and individ- 
ual idiosyncracies, so boiler water needs 
a special formula in almost every case. 

The intake of water may be from such 
surface origin as ponds and rivers, it may 
be ground water from deep wells, which 
has passed over various geologic strata 
such as lime, magnesia, silica, metallic 
ores, or it may even contain mine effluents. 
In each case it is obvious that the water 
will have dissolved many of the substances 
named, together with organic matter from 
decaying vegetation, carbon dioxide, oxy- 
gen, coloring matter and silt. Further- 
more, the water may be neutral, alkaline 
or even acidic in character. Water con- 
taining these dissolved minerals is known 
as hard water. 


Measurement of Hardness 


Hardness is measured in grains per 
gallon or parts per million. It is deter- 
mined by titration of a measured amount 
of water, with a standard soap solution. 
The point at which a good lather can be 
maintained for five minutes, over the sur- 
face of the water in a bottle, is noted on 


the burette, and the hardness is calculated 
from that. For further details on water 
analysis see Standard Methods of Water 
Analysis, published by the American Pub- 
lic Health Association, 

Most of the dissolved substances are 
concentrated during the evaporation and 
consequently precipitate either as a sludge 
or even as a hard scale. Moreover, some 
water supplies are so dirty, that they re- 
quire filtration or other treatment prior 
to their intake into the boiler. 

Hard water is divided into two cate- 
gories, temporary and permanent hardness. 
There are various degrees of hardness, 
depending on the amount of minerals in 
solution. Water containing 0 to 3 grains 
per gallon is called soft water; from 4 to 
7 grains, moderately hard; from 7 to 12 
grains, hard; and beyond this, very hard. 


Temporary Hardness 


Temporary hardness is caused by cal- 
cium bicarbonate, and this may be over- 
come by boiling, the reaction being :— 


Ca(HCOs3).2 + Heat > CaCO,V + COz + H:0 


The calcium carbonate precipitates, and 
the COz passes out with the steam. How- 
The 
residual hardness is caused by magnesium 
bicarbonate, which, upon being heated is 
converted to MgCOs. This is soluble in 
hot water and may become concentrated 
and cemented with sulfate and other 
particles to form a hard resistant scale. 
Besides the bicarbonates, there may be the 
sulfates, chlorides, nitrates and other 
metallic salts which produce permanent 
hardness. 

External treatment, that is, pretreatment 
of the raw water before it reaches the 
boiler, may be accomplished in several 
ways. There is the cold process and hot 
process, wherein the water is treated with 
chemicals to remove both temporary and 
permanent hardness, as well as to neutral- 
By this system, the 


ever, this is only part of the story. 


ize acidity, if any. 


By Benjamin Levitt, F. A. I. C. 


Consulting Chemist 


BOILER WATER CONDITIONING 
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scale forming impurities are either precip- 
itated out or filtered. The chemicals, say 
lime and soda, are fed into a water tower, 
either continuously or at intervals, and 
after the reaction has taken place, the 
softened water filters through a bed of 
gravel, excelsior, coal, sand, etc. into 


another tower. These tanks are usually 
concentric, so as to conserve space. The 
hot process facilitates the reaction and so, 
has greater treating capacity. Soda ash, 
lime, caustic soda and a coagulant are 
generally employed. The coagulant forms 
a floc which effects speedy and thorough 
precipitation of the sludge. 

As coagulants, ferric chloride, ferrous 
sulfate, copper sulfate and/or an alum or 
sodium aluminate and sodium silicate 
which forms a floc with the magnesia 
present, are employed. 

The quantity of lime necessary, is cal- 
culated from the bicarbonates. The 
amount of soda ash required is determined 
from the amount of calcium and mag- 
nesium sulfates in the raw water. 

While barium carbonate is sometimes 
used, is is not to be generally recom- 
mended. First because the chemical is 
poisonous, and should therefore not be 
used where direct steam is employed as 
in cooking edible products. Secondly, it 
is considerably more expensive than soda 
ash, 

Unless there is excessive alkalinity in 
the raw water, soda ash will be required 
to neutralize the acidity of these chemi- 
cals. If an alkaline coagulant such as 
sodium aluminate is used, its alkalinity 
should be taken into consideration when 
preparing the formula. 

By the hot process, the water may be 
brought down to a residual hardness of 
0.5 to 1 grain per gallon. In the cold 
process, the residual hardness will run 
between 1 and 2 grains, under good treat- 
ment. 


Internal Treatment 


To accomplish satisfactory internal 
water treatment, that is, inside the boiler, 
chemicals must be added to convert mag- 
nesium sulfate and calcium sulfate to 
Mg (OH): and CaCOs which are in- 
soluble and consequently non scale form- 
ing. When soda ash is used, the MgCOs 
formed is further decomposed by the 
action of the soda ash, part of which is 
hydrolyzed to caustic soda (NaOH), 
under the influence of high temperature, 
and that in turn converts the MgCOs to 
magnesium hydroxide. 

An excess of soda ash is used so as to 
combine with the natural COs which is 
already dissolved in the water, and that 
formed by the decomposition of the bi- 


carbonates. It is held by some, that the 
slight excess prevents corrosion and 
pitting. 


Caustic soda should seldom be used for 
internal treatment. Its excess may cause 
embrittlement, 
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Another chemical commonly used in the 
internal treatment, is sodium aluminate. 
It is used together with soda ash or the 
phosphates. It also produces a floc with 
other undissolved particles. It is a caustic 
alkaline chemical and will replace some of 
the soda ash. It should be used in liquid 
form for internal boiler water treatment. 
It combines with dissolved silica to pre- 
vent silica scale. 

In the light of researches of Hall and 
associates, the phosphates have been shown 
to be most effective as boiler scale in- 
hibitors. If sufficient COs ions are pres- 
ent in the boiler, they will combine with 
calcium to form non scaling CaCOs rather 
than the sulfates combining with calcium 
to form adherent sulfate scale. The prop- 
er amount of COs may be maintained by 
the use of soda ash, but in high pressure 
boilers, that is undesirable on account of 
the break down of soda ash to caustic 
soda, which may cause embrittlement. 

On the other hand, when using phos- 
phates as the precipitating agents, cal- 
cium phosphate which is formed, being 
less soluble than calcium carbonate, is 
entirely precipitated from solution. It can 
be expelled from the boiler by blowing 
down. Moreover, by its use, in place of 
soda ash, lower alkalinity can be main- 
tained in the boiler, and consequently there 
is no possibility of embrittlement, as with 
soda ash. While any of the phosphates 
may be used, sodium hexametaphosphate 
is the least alkaline of the phosphates, 
which contains the highest P2O;. It is 
therefore the most efficient. This particu- 
lar phosphate also prevents feed line de- 
posits. 

Another point brought out by investiga- 
tion, is that there should always be a cer- 
tain ratio between the carbonate and sul- 
fate. According to the A. S. M. E. code, 
the ratio of soda alkalinity to sodium sul- 
fate should be 1:1 for boiler pressures to 
150 Ibs.; 1:2' from 150 to 250 lbs.; and 
1:3 for pressures over 250 lbs. Some- 
times sodium sulfite or bisulfite must be 
added to maintain this ratio, in order to 
inhibit embrittlement. 

Corrosion due to dissolved oxygen in 
the water, may be prevented almost en- 
tirely by mechanical means via deaerators 
and heaters, but for complete elimination 
of the remaining oxygen. sodium sulfite 
or a ferrous salt may be employed. 

Chromates, nitrates and acetates are 
also classified as inhibitors. Alginates are 
said to produce a liquid sludge and to 
minimize foaming and priming, due to 
their adsorption of crystalline precipitates. 

Tannin extracts from cutch, quebracho, 
mangrove etc. are used to inhibit pipeline 
scale. Starch is used to make scale flakey 
and less adherent, Colloidal graphite is 
also used for this purpose. 


Boiler Compounds 
No statistics are available on the 
amount of boiler compound produced. 
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However, since almost every steam gen- 
erating plant uses some method of treat- 
ing water, the production of boiler com- 
pounds must total a fair tonnage. 

Compounds are sold in several forms-- 
there is the block or slug type, dry pow 
der, and semi-liquid or jel types. Each 
has its proponents and merit in one direc- 
tion or another. 

Boiler compound is generally sold alon; 
with service. That is to say, that many 
of the boiler compounds are “tailor made, 
to satisfy conditions on the basis of sam- 
ples taken periodically, from the raw 
water used and from each boiler. Then 
the compound is prepared and the dosag: 
is recommended. 

A slug of compound is prepared by 
mixing the chemicals with just enoug)h 
water to form a paste. This is poured 
into a mould and allowed to crystallize. 


City Buys Compound 


The City of New York purchases the 
following compound: 


Anhydrous Sodium Carbonate ..... . 76% 
Trisodium Phosphate .............-- 10 
PUREE a chou ala Cece han y inehe 1 


and sufficient cutch or dry extract of hem- 
lock oak or chestnut bark to yield two 
per cent. tannic acid. 

U. S. Navy Spec. 13 C 3 G: 


Anhydrous sodium carbonate .. é 440% 
Anhydrous disodium phosphate .. 47 
Cori tet eater ons oetiey 0 9 


British Patent 513,386 by Georges Mous- 
cadet dated Oct. 11, 1939 presents a unique 
type of compound—Graphite 85%, Powd. 
Aluminum bronze 9, powdered zinc 3, 
tale 3. 

One of the most recent developments 
in water purification, is the application of 
ion exchange synthetic resins of the amine 
formaldehyde and tannin or phenol for- 
maldehyde types, as well as numerous 
others which have been prepared. By 
treatment of water first by a cation-ex- 
change resin in the hydrogen cycle, then 
by an anion-exchange resin, all the dis- 
solved salts may be removed, thus obtain- 
ing almost the equivalent of distilled 
water. Resins have been prepared, which 
are stable to acid, neutral or alkaline hot 
or cold solutions. They have high capa- 
city and can be efficiently regenerated. 
Some commercial water softening installa- 
tions are now being tried out. Basic 
patents are U. S. 2,104,501, 2,151,883 1938 
and 2,191,853 of Adams and Holmes. 


REFERENCES 


POs is P2Q;—T. H. Daugherty—Hall Lab 
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Boiler Feed Water Treatment—J. A. Holmes, 
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GAUSTIG SODA 


THE UNIVERSALLY USEFUL CHEMICAL 







168 HOUR WEEK 
‘FOR AN 
OLD OIL WORKER! 


THE PETROLEUM INDUSTRY has a full-time job on its hands 
to provide fuel for our fighting forces. To maintain maxi- 
mum production you will find one old oil worker—caustic 
soda—putting in a 168 hour week. 


All varieties of crude petroleum require chemical puri- 
fication. Harmful corrosive materials and certain impuri- 
ties causing unpleasant odors must be removed before 
refining begins. To do this job effectively and efficiently, 
crude oil is washed in a solution in which sodium 


ip hydroxide is one of the principal ingredients. For this, 
ff and other operations essential in the refining of oil, large 
ta quantities of caustic soda are required. 


This is only one of the many industrial uses of caustic 
soda. It is equally essential for the production of rubber, 
textiles, soap and plastics. Dow has long been one of the 
major producers of this indispensable chemical and 





American industry continues to draw heavily on Dow 
for its caustic soda requirements. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY, MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


New York City - St. Louis + Chicago + SanFrancisco + Los Angeles + Seattle + Houston 
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Selling Agents for 


STANDARD CHROMATE DIVISION 
Diamond Alkali Company, Painesville, Ohio 





What’s New in the 
Chemical Industry 


(1) Plastic-coated wall panels, a product of 
Barclay Manufacturing Co., N. Y. City, are 
available in three types (tileboard, panelboard, 
and streamlined board) and in 10 colors. Sur- 
face is waterproof, stain-proof, dirt proof and 
vermin proof. (2) Synthetic rubber thread 
made from Ameripol, (B. F. Goodrich product) 
is being used for vitally critical natural rubber 
in harness for parachutes, gas masks and res- 
pirators. None is available for civilian use. 
(3) Molded and extruded types of hard rubber 
made from Ameripol which will stand temper- 
atures 100 degrees F. higher than product made 
from crude natural rubber. (4) Chamberlain 
Engineering Ltd., unit of U. S. Stoneware Co., 
has just purchased a 10-acre group of build- 
ings at Ravenna, O., for the manufacture of 
“Tygon” synthetic rubber-like products. (5) 
Goodrich has developed this Flexometer for 
measuring the heat generation in rubber and 
the resistance to heat blow-outs of tires and 
other products. It is to be used by the British 
‘in improving combat life of war rubber products. 








Above, DeWitt (Tommy) Thomp- 
son, formerly an assistant sales- 
manager of Mathieson Alkali, re- 
ported for active duty as a lieu- 
tenant in the Naval Reserve 
Aviation Section April 15. He is 
shown here at a luncheon given 
in his honor at the Chemists’ 
Club. Howard Farkas (U. S. 
Stoneware) at the left acted as 
toastmaster. 


Below, Dean E. McCrory, with the 
Pittsburgh office of the heavy chemical 
sales division of Pennsylvania Salt 
Manufacturing Co. since 1936, has 
been transferred to the company’s 
executive offices in Philadelphia. 


Meadliners in the News 


Below, left, Dr. L. W. Bass, who has been with Mellon Institute of Industrial 
Research for the past eight years, has been appointed director of the New Eng. 
land Industrial Research Foundation Ine. Right, Dr. Randolph T. Major, 
Director of Research for Merck & Co., Inc., who has been appointed to the 
Graduate Council of Princeton University. 


Below, left to right, Dr. Lewis B. Miller has joined the consulting staff of W. H. 
and L. D. Betz, chemical engineers, Philadelphia. Robertson D. Ward has been 
elected assistant to the president of Freeport Sulphur Co. Richard C. Wells 
has been elected assistant treasurer of Freeport Sulphur Co. 


Below, standing, Walter Merrill, head of Joseph Turner & Co., has 
been commissioned a major in the Army air corps and reported for 
duty April 28. He is shown here at the April 16 meeting of the Sales- 
men’s Association of the American Chemical Industry at the Chemists’ 
Club at which he was called upon by Oscar Lind, president, (left), to 
say a few words. He was later feted at a luncheon by his friends in 
the industry. 


“RICAN CHEMicay f 
£iff ‘Slay: j 








Monoethylamine can be used in the synthesis of 
many nitrogen ethylated compounds. It reacts with 
aldehydes, ketones, carbon bisulfide, phosgene, 
chlorohydrins, sulfonchlorides, hydroxyaromatics, 
acid anhydrides, cyanic acid, thiocyanic acid and 








alkyl or aryl isocyanates. SHARPLES 
Sharples will welcome opportunities to consider 8 

the manufacture of intermediates or finished prod- \ 

ucts involving Monoethylamine as one of the starting —— 


; rate : CHEMICALS 
materials. A number of derivatives can be made in 


existing equipment and many more can undoubtedly 
. be produced by moderate additions to present 
facilities. 


Monoethylamine is available from commercial 
scale production. A sample and the complete price 
schedule will be sent on request. 


e PHILADELPHIA -» 
CHICAGO + NEW YORK 
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ONLY 118,300,000 BACTERIA PER GLASS 


If milk is improperly cooled at the farm or if 
milking machines and cans are not kept scrupu- 
lously clean, bacteria count rises alarmingly. 
Milk delivered to receiving stations with a bac- 
teria count over 500,000 per cubic centimeter 
sours prematurely ...is not worth pasteurizing! 


Quick, positive check of the bacteria count is 
developed through the use of Methylene Blue 
in the Reductase Test. An aqueous solution of 
Methylene Blue colors good milk for 5% hours. 


Not-so-good milk regains its whiteness sooner. 
If the “dyed” milk turns white within the hour, 
down the drain it goes! 


Methylene Blue is one of many National dyes 
protecting America’s health . . . another product 
of National Research — research that has ex- 
panded into the fields of Coating Resin Chemi- 
cals, Synthetic Detergents, Certified Food, Drug 
and Cosmetic Colors, Biological Stains and Indi- 
cators, Anti-Skinning Agents and other products. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 


40 RECTOR STREET 








NEW YORK, N.Y. 





BOSTON . 150 Causeway St. SAN FRANCISCO 517 Howard St. NEW ORLEANS . Masonic Temple Bldg. 
PROVIDENCE . . 15 Westminster St. CHARLOTTE 201-203 W. First St CHATTANOOGA James Bldg 
CHICAGO . . 357 W. Erie St. GREENSBORO Jefferson Standard Bldg PORTLAND, ORE 730 West Burnside 
mallu NO) 4eaall.\ 200-204 S. Front St. ATLANTA 140 Peachtree St. TORONTO 137-145 Wellington St., W 
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for absolute protection of chemical products during shipment and storage 


Reena new chemical product we receive for 
packaging is tested in our laboratory, assimi- 
lating actual filling and storage conditions. Lin- 
ings now in use are tested, or. a new one is 






WILSON & BENNETT MANUFACTURING CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Subsidiary of Inland Steel Company 


Plants at Chicago, Jersey City and New Orleans 


Makers of Steel Drums and Pails 
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@ Sales offices in principal cities 
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developed especially for the product, to provide 
a safe and positive protection when . | 
packed in Steri Seald lined steel 


containers. 
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LINED STEEL CONTAINER A 
\, JERSEY CITY © NEW ORLEANS || 
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GOVERNMENT 


Price Ceilings Set 


he Office of Price Administra- 

tion, in a sweeping order issued 

April 28, put a ceiling on prices 
of chemicals, oils, paints and all other 
commodities except those specifically ex- 
empt by law or regulation and those cov- 
ered by previously issued price ceilings 
not specifically revoked, at the highest 
levels prevailing during March. 

The blanket order applies to prices at 
all levels for manufacturer, wholesaler 
and retailer. 

Under the terms of the order: (1) Be- 
ginning May 18, retail prices, with a few 
exceptions, must not exceed the highest 
levels which each individual _ seller 
charged during March. 

(2) Beginning May 11, manufacturer 
and wholesale prices and the prices for 
wholesale and industrial services must 
not exceed the highest March levels for 
each seller. 

(3) Beginning July 1, no one may 
charge more for services sold at retail 
in connection with a commodity than he 
charged during March. 

(4) Effective immediately, all retailers, 
wholesalers, manufacturers and sellers of 
services must preserve existing records 
of sales made during March for maxi- 
mum pricing purposes when the ceiling 
goes into effect. 

Order also provides for immediate 
licensing of all retailers and wholesalers. 
Later wholesalers and retailers will be 
required to register in writing on forms 
to be provided by OPA. Licensing and 
registration of manufacturers is not made 
clear in the order. 

Order further provides that every re- 
tail store must publicly display the ceil- 
ing prices for selected “cost-of-living” 
commodities on and after May 18. This 
list includes such items as aspirin tablets, 
liquid milk of magnesia, liquid codliver 
oil, Epsom salts, boric acid, castor oil and 
mineral oil, witch hazel and rubbing al- 
cohol, hand and toilet soaps, dentifrices, 
shaving cream, ready mixed house paints, 
bulk and packaged fertilizer, and insecti- 
cides. 

Simultaneously with the issuance of 
the general freezing order, the OPA 
broadened its list of selective commod- 
ities subject to specified price ceilings to 
include some 14 additional commodities 
or products. The prices of some of these 


were put back in some instances to Oct. 
1, 1941, levels. 

Also, seven temporary price ceilings 
were ordered revoked and the products 
placed under the general freezing regula- 
tion. 


Included in this group were oil 
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paints and varnish, for which temporary 
ceilings were established recently. 

“Highest price charged” means two 
things: 

(1) Top. price for which an article 
was delivered during March, 1942, in 
completion of a sale to a purchaser of 
the same class. Customary allowances, 
discounts or other price differentials can- 
not to be changed, except to lower price. 

(2) If there was no actual delivery of 
a particular article during March, the 
seller may establish as his maximum price 
the highest price at which he offered the 
article for sale during that month. This 
permits the use of a list price if no com- 
pleted sale occurred in March. Con- 
versely, however, if there was a com- 


EWS OF THE MONTH | 


pleted sale at a price under the list price 
the actual sale price must be used as the 
maximum. The “offering price’ where 
used to set the maximum price cannot 
be a “freak” price quoted to open bar- 
gaining or one never intended to apply 
to a bona fide sale. 

To cover articles that were not sold 
during March and had no offering price 
the seller must establish as his maximum 
price the highest price charged in March 
for the most nearly similar article. The 
seller cannot use his own discretion to ad- 
just the maximum price for the new ar- 
ticle up or down because it may vary in 
grade or quality or size but must adhere 
strictly to the March highest price of the 
most similar article. 





GENERAL 


Rare Chemicals Registered 


A clearing house for information about 
rare chemicals—to be known as the Na- 
tional Registry of Rare Chemicals—has 
been inaugurated by the Armour Re- 
search Foundation at 35 West 33d St., 
Chicago, in the interests of the scientific 
work of the nation. 

To be maintained without charge, the 
registry will be directed by Dr. Martin 
H. Heeren, chairman of chemical en- 
gineering research in the Foundation. 

The Registry is not a “chemical bank”, 
inasmuch as it does not store the actual 
chemicals. It does not buy or sell ma- 
terials, but merely maintains an indexed 
file of their sources. Chemicals which 
can be found in the catalogues of major 
supply houses are not included in the 


Registry. The file is regarded as a 
confidential trust and is not open to gen- 
eral inspection, but specific inquiries are 
answered by the Registry. This permits 
some individuals or organizations to re- 
main anonymous as sources of chemicals 
in special cases wherein disclosure might 
reveal commercial secrets to competitors. 
In such cases the Registry will act as in- 
termediary even in the ultimate trans- 
action if desired. 

Requests for file data have been made 
directly by mail of some 2,000 industrial 
and educational laboratories. However, 
it is impossible for the Registry to know 
all of the possible sources. It becomes 
the duty of each individual, laboratory, 
or industrial concern to cooperate in 
submitting voluntarily the information 
needed in the files. Prices which may be 
asked for chemicals are of no concern to 





Magnus Brothers Unveil Their Father’s Portrait 
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The Magnus brothers, Percy, Joe and Robert, unveiled this portrait of their father, the late 
Percy Cecil Magnus, last month. Percy Sr. was the founder of the firm of Magnus, Mabee 


& Reynard, Inc. 


Prominent essential oil men, drug and chemical manufacturers, brokers, 


old friends, members of the family and company executives were present at the ceremony. 
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the Registry, but are matters of interest 
only to buyer and seller. 

Replies to requests for sources will be 
made on post cards with attached return 
card. The return card serves the two- 
fold purpose of acknowledging receipt of 
the information, and submitting data on 
new chemicals which may have become 
available. Telegraphic requests will be 
answered by wire collect. 


Navy Research at Mellon 


Navy Department recently established 
a basic research project on problems re- 
lating to the operation of specialized avi- 
ation instruments at the Mellon Institute 
of Industrial Research, Pittsburgh. 

The scientifically trained personnel 
working on this project in behalf of the 
3ureau of Aeronautics includes the fol- 
lowing members of the Mellon Institute: 
Dr. George E. Barker, Senior Industrial 
Fellow, George E. Alter, Industrial Fel- 
low, and Charles E. McKnight, Fellow- 
ship Assistant. Other specialists will be 


added to the staff as the research pro- 
gresses, 


Incendiary Research 


A cooperative arrangement has been 
effected between the Bureau of Mines, 
the Chemical Warfare Service, and the 
University of Maryland through which 
work on investigation of problems re- 
lating to putting out incendiaries will be 
done at the War Department Civilian 
Protection School, College Park, Md. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Frey Elected N. Y. A. C. S. Head 


Dr. Charles N. Frey, director of re- 
search of the Fleischmann Laboratory of 
Standard Brands, Inc., New York City, 
was elected chairman of the New York 
Section of the American Chemical So- 
ciety at the annual meeting of the Sec- 
tion, which comprises 3,000 chemists and 
educators in the metropolitan area, May 
8 at the Hotel Pennsylvania. Dr. Frey 
succeeds Dr. Ralph H. Muller, professor 
of chemistry at New York University. 

Dr. Vincent du Vigneaud, head of the 
department of biochemistry of the Cor- 
nell University Medical School, New 
York City, was named chairman-elect 
to take office in 1943. William W. 
Winship, manager of the New York 
Office of Thermal Syndicate, Ltd., of 
England was reelected treasurer. Dr. 
Cornelia T. Snell, consulting chemist, 
continues as secretary. 

New directors chosen include Dr. 
Charles O, Brown, consulting chemical 
engineer, 331 Madison Avenue, New 
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NEW N.Y. A. C. S. CHAIRMAN 





DR. CHARLES N. FREY 


York; Dr. Roland P. Soule, chemical 
adviser to Tri-Continental Corporation, 
and Dr. du Vigneaud. Drs. Frey, Snell, 
Miller and Mr. Winship also will serve 
on the Board. 


Exposition Popular 


Leading chemical companies of Ameri- 
ca are to be represented with exhibits at 
the National Chemical Exposition, which 
will be held Nov. 17 to 22 at the Stevens 
Hotel in Chicago. List of exhibitors al- 
ready under contract and many who have 
made space reservations include the 
names of some of the country’s most out- 
standing firms in the chemical industry. 


Junior Engineers to Meet 


Junior Chemical Engineers of N. Y. 
City will meet May 25 at 7 p. m. at 
Childs Restaurant, 109 W. 42nd St. 

W. T. Nichols, Chairman of the Pro- 
fessional Guidance Committee of the A. 
I. Ch. E, and Chief, South Charleston 
Research Division of Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corp. will speak on “Are You 
a Chemical (?) Engineer (?) ?” 


Tappi to Meet in Boston 


Twenty-seventh Fall Meeting of the 
Technical Association of the Pulp and 
Paper Industry (TAPPI) will be held 
in Boston, Sept. 30 to Oct. 1, 1942. 
TAPPI Convention Headquarters will 
be established at the Hotel Statler. 


A. S.T. M. to Atlantic City 


More than 100 technical papers and 
reports are scheduled for presentation at 
the 45th annual meeting of the Ameri- 
can Society for Testing Materials to be 
held at Chalfonte-Haddon Hall, Atlantic 
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City, from Monday, June 22 through 
Friday, June 26. During this week there 
will be also more than 150 meetings oi 
technical committees. Some 18 separate 
official technical sessions will be scheduled 
at which the technical reports and papers 
will be presented and discussed. 


Textile Chemists to Meet 


Annual meeting of the American Asso- 
ciation of Textile Chemists & Colorists 
will be held in Atlantic City early in 
October, exact time and place to be an- 
nounced later. 

Some of the subjects which have been 
suggested for round table discussions 
are: 

1. Dyeing wool and its blends 

2. Cotton-mildew, water and fire 
proofed 

3. Pigment colors vs. Vat dyes 

4. Hosiery, then and now 

5. Emergency substitutes—dyes, chem- 
icals and processes. 


Salesmen Meet May 19 


Salesmen’s Association of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Industry will hear Dr. C. 
R. Addinall, Merck & Co., Inc., talk on 
“The Importance of Vitamins in the 
World Today,” at a dinner meeting May 
19 at the Chemists’ Club, N. Y. City. 

First golf tournament of the association 
will be held June 2 at the Garden City 
Country Club, Garden City, L. I. 


S. A. E. Meeting Cancelled 


Because of circumstances arising out of 
wartime conditions, this year’s Annual 
Summer Meeting of the Society of 
Automotive Engineers will not be held. 
Instead, special local meetings and a 
special “Summer Meeting Issue” of the 
SAE Journal will be used. 


Chemists at Atlantic City 


Twentieth Annual Meeting of the 
American Institute of Chemists will be 
held May 16 at the Hotel Claridge, At- 
lantic City, N. J. New officers will be 
elected at the business meeting in the 
morning. The afternoon meeting will be 
devoted to a symposium on “The Chem- 
ical Industry at War”, with the following 
speakers: Dr. Gustav Egloff, Universal 
Oil Products Company, “The Petroleum 
Chemist at War’; Dr. Donald Price, 
Technical Director, National Oil Pro- 
ducts Company, “The Chemist in Today’s 
Industry”; Dr. A. B. Ray, Carbide and 
Carbon Chemicals Corporation, “The 
Technical Point of View’; and Colonel 
O. C. Wyman, Liaison Officer, Third Re- 
gional Labor Supply Committee, “The 
Chemical Industry, Selective Service, and 
the War Effort.” 
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The medal of the Institute will be 
presented to Dr. William Lloyd Evans, 
Professor Emeritus of Ohio State Uni- 
versity, at a banquet to be held in the 
evening. Dr. H. B. Hass, Head of the 
Department of Chemistry of Purdue Uni- 
versity, will discuss the “Career of the 
Medalist”. Dr. Evans’ acceptance ad- 
dress will be “Some Chemical Reactions 
of the Reducing Sugars in Alkaline Solu- 
tions.” 


Paint Clubs Meet 


Louisville Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Club held its 153d meeting April 16. 
Edwin Edelstein, Newport Industries, 
Inc., addressed the Kentucky club on 
“The Adaptability of Resinates in Pres- 
ent-Day Formulation Problems Including 
Federal Specifications.” 

At the May 7 meeting of the New 
York Paint and Varnish Production Club, 
E. H. Bucy of the WPB spoke on 
“Camouflage Paints” and A. F. Schlandt, 
research director of the Pure Oil Co. 
spoke on “Petroleum Drying Oils.” 

Golden Gate Paint & Varnish Pro- 
duction Club met April 27 at Carlo’s Inn, 
San Francisco, with an attedance of 47 
members and guests. H. W. Crockett 
presided. Speakers were R. Nagel and 
Dr. E. B. Kester, of the Western Re- 
gional Laboratory. 

April meeting of the Baltimore Paint 
and Varnish Production Club at the Bel- 
videre Hotel feature a talk by Victor 
MacNulty of Hercules Powder Co. His 
topic was “The Application of Rosin Es- 
ters in the Varnish Industry.” May 
meeting was addressed by Dr. A. R. 
Lukens, Thompson Weinman & Co., who 
spoke on “Significant Findings from a 
Study of Sub-Sieve, Low Refractive, 
Particulated Paint Pigments.” 

Henry L. Beakes, Kentucky Color & 
Chemical Co., spoke at the April meeting 
of the Pittsburgh Paint and Varnish 
Production Club on “The Production of 
Zinc Chromate Primers to Meet Speci- 
fication AN-TT-P-656.” 

D. B. Becker of the Reichard-Coulston 
Co. spoke at the April meeting of the 
Philadelphia Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Club. 


COMPANIES 


Smokeless Powder Output Up 


Production of smokeless powder in the 
U. S. on March 31, less than four 
months after we entered the war, had 
surpassed the peak output of the first 
World War, Charles A. Higgins, presi- 
dent of Hercules Powder Co., disclosed 
May 5 in an address before the Society 
of the Plastics Industry at Hot Springs, 
Va. 
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NEW REICHHOLD PRESIDENT 





Cc. J. OCONNOR 


Charles J. O’Connor has been elected presi- 
dent of Reichhold Chemicals, Inc., succeeding 
H. Reichhold who becomes chairman of the 
board and will continue as general manager 
of all RCI plants. 


The speaker suggested the creation of 
a Plastic Planning Board to solve the dif- 
ficulties created by the severe competition 
for raw materials and to increase plas- 
tics production in the United States. 

He predicted a shortage of plastics will 
develop unless the plastics industry and 
the government build new plastic chem- 
ical plants soon. 


Merck Honors Soldiers 


Dedication of a Service Flag for the 
more than 200 employees of Merck & 
Co. Inc. who have entered the armed 
forces of the United States took place at 
the main plant of the company, Rahway, 
New Jersey, on April 21. The cere- 
monies were conducted by a committee of 
employes who are veterans of the World 
War. 

“All employes are making a definite 
contribution to national victory,” declared 
President George W. Merck in addres- 
ing the assemblage. “Twenty-three years 
ago,” he pointed out, “the Merck Service 
Flag carried 93 stars. This time there is 
more than double that number,” he said. 


R. & H. Changes Name 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department of 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. after 
June 1 will be known as the Electro- 
chemicals Department, the company an- 
nounced this month. New name was 
chosen because it describes the type of 
products created by the department with- 
out being broad enough to encroach upon 
the activities of the nine other operating 
departments of the company. 

Original name came about through the 
acquisition of the Roessler and Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. by du Pont in 1930. 
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Four plants located in New York, New 
Jersey, Michigan and California, are op- 
erated by the new Electrochemicals De- 
partment. At the latter, liquid hydro- 
cyanic acid is manufactured for fumi- 
gating citrus trees. At the New Jersey 
plant is centered the company’s partici- 
pation in the ceramics industry. At its 
largest plant sodium and chlorine are 
produced electrolytically. Many other 
products are manufactured in the plants 
of this department including formalde- 
hyde and an important line of solvents. 


Monsanto Opens Trenton Plant 


Monsanto Chemical Company’s Trenton, 
Mich., plant was placed in production 
April 28. The new plant eventually will 
manufacture a group of industrial chem- 
icals derived from phosphorus, which are 
being used increasingly in the war pro- 
duction program. 


Continues Scholarships 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. will con- 
tinue its graduate fellowship plan in the 
academic year 1942-43. The recipients 
of the fellowships and the subjects are 
chosen by the universities; subjects are 
not restricted to those connected with the 
products or interests of Allied’s operating 
divisions and subsidiaries. Stipend of 
each fellowship is $750. 


U. S. I. News 10 Years Old 


“U. S. I. Chemical News”, a news- 
type advertisement familiar to readers of 
C. I. used by U. S. Industrial Chemicals, 
Inc. New York, celebrates its 10th an- 
niversary this month by having appeared 
regularly for this length of time. The 
series probably establishes a record for 
the successful continuance of a “news” 
type of campaign. 


Foundation Moves 


Chemical Foundation, Inc., has moved 
from 654 Madison Ave. to 40 Wall St. 
Na Ys City. 


So Does Interboro 


Interboro Chemical Co. has moved from 
296 Pearl St., Brooklyn, to 32 Cliff St., 
N. Y. City. Leon Cooper has purchased 
M. G. Rose’s interest in the company and 
is now actively connected with it. 


Washine Signs Up 


Employers and employees alike of 
Washine National Sands, Inc., Long 
Island City, N. Y., have signed up 100% 
for the volunteer payroll allotment plan 
for buying War Bonds. 
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Neuberg Changes Name 


Neuberg Chemical Corp., N. Y. City, 
has changed its name to Enco Chemical 
Corp. Officers and personnel remain the 
same. 


Casey Taken Over 


Industrial Sales Corporation, N. Y. 
City, has taken over the business of the 
naval stores firm of John A. Casey Com- 
pany, Inc. 


Steinmetz in Priorities 


Steinmetz, “The Wizard of Schenec- 
tady,” is the subject of the leading ar- 
ticle in the May number of Priorities, 
house magazine of Prior Chemical Corp. 


PERSONNEL 


Hillary Robinette of Commercial 
Solvents Research Department has re- 
ported for active duty with the United 
States Army, Chemical Warfare Serv- 
ice. For the past two years he has 
been working on the textile applications 
of the company’s new products at 
their laboratories in Terre Haute, Ind. 

Other changes in Commercial Sol- 
vents personnel include the addition of 
Cecil Carr to their research staff at 
Terre Haute, Ind. 

Robert E Lusk has been named 
vice-president in charge of merchan- 
dising and advertising for Colgate- 
Palmolive-Peet . . . R. G. Phelps, pro- 
fessional chemical engineer, has been 
appointed price executive in the chem- 
ical section of OPA ... Walter M. 
Fenton, for the past three years man- 
ager of the Baker & Adamson division 
of General Chemical Co., and associated 
with that company for 13 years, has 
resigned his position to become a 
member of the executive staff of S. B. 
Penick & Co. 

Charles M. Craighead has _ been 
named a research metallurgist on the 
staff of Battelle Memorial Institute, 
Columbus, O. 

David Donovan has left the Adver- 
tising Department of Interchemical 
Corporation to receive a commission as 
Ensign in the United States Navy. He 
is now on active duty at the Naval Air 
Station, Jacksonville, Fla. ... Elon R. 
Brown, formerly with Station KMAC, 
San Antonio, and the Lambert Phar- 
macal Co., St. Louis, has joined Inter- 
chemical’s advertising staff. 

Election of four Westinghouse exec- 
utives to the rank of vice-president has 
been announced. They are Andrew H. 
Phelps of Pittsburgh, Pa., manager of 
purchases and traffic; L. E. Osborne 
of Philadelphia, Pa., manager of the 
steam division; Frank C. Reed, of Jer- 
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Monsanto Employees In the News 





G. Lee Camp, left, retires on June 30 as a vice-president, member of the board of directors 
and co-general manager of the Organic Chemicals Division of Monsanto Chemical Co. He 
thus ends a 40 year career in the chemical industry on his 60th birthday anniversary. 

Capt. Arthur Elwood Huff, right, former research scientist in the laboratories of the Organic 
Chemicals Division of Monsanto, was cited this month ir dispatches from the Philippines for his 
bravery under fire. He was in command of Battery B of the 60th Coast Artillery om Corregidor. 





Suggest Maximum Prices for Used Multiwall Bags 


(Continued from Packaging and Container Forum) 


Suggested maximum prices for used 
multi-wall paper bags, or paper shipping 
sacks, aimed to encourage conservation of 
kraft paper and to relieve the pressure of 
demand on burlap bags, were made public 
by John E. Hamm, Acting Price Adminis- 
trator. 

Investigation by OPA has shown that 
the demand for multi-wall paper bags may 
increase to 60,000.000 this year, or about 
20,000,000 more than were used last year 
by shippers of salt, sugar, flour, cotton 
feed, and other food products. 

Manufacturers and dealers reported to 
OPA that many shippers, confronted with 
a burlap bag scarcity, are using the paper 
bags for the first time and are not aware 
that the bags, when properly opened, can 
be sold to a dealer for reuse, in which 
case a substantial reduction on the original 
cost of the bags is effected. 

Prior to the war only a few dealers 
were engaged in trading the second-hand 
shipping sacks but the burlap shortage has 
caused many dealers to seek additional 
revenue from the purchase and resale of 
paper sacks. 

Both dealers and manufacturers, in pre- 
liminary discussions with OPA, have 
expressed satisfaction with the suggested 
prices for dumpers or users and dealers. 


Prices below are for carload lot transac- 
tions. Recommended L. C. L. prices may 
be determined as follows: (1) Deduct 
10% from price paid by dealer to dumper. 
(2) Add 10% to price paid to dealer by 
user, Bags will be bought by dealer 
f. o. b. source and sold by dealer f, o. b. 
destination or “full freight allowed basis.” 

In general, bags used for packing of 
food ingredients or products may be re- 
used for packing a non-food product. Thus 
bags which are received primarily by bak- 
ing concerns, confectioners, bottlers, can- 
ners and preservers, can be reused to ship 
fertilizers, sand, coal, kindling, sawdust, 
aluminum shot, plumbing supplies, and 
sewage and garbage for rendering plants. 

Manufacturers have estimated that 75% 
of the 1942 production of new paper ship- 
ping sacks can be reused if the dumpers 
instruct their workers in the proper meth- 
ods of handling the bags. Educational 
matter in the handling of the bags has 
been made available to the dealers and the 
users by the manufacturers and by the 
Paper Shipping Sack Manufacturers Assn., 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Further price action in this field may 
be taken by OPA in the future if it is 
found to be necessary. See table below. 





Table of Recommended Maximum Prices for Reclaimed 100# 


Multiwall Paper Bags 


_ Four Ply Bags 


Five Ply Bags 


Plain rinted Plain Printed 

each each each each 

A. Price paid to dumper by dealer $.030 $.0225 $.0375 $.030 
B. Price paid to dealer by user -050 -0425 .0575 -050 
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sey City, N. J., president of the West- 
inghouse Electric Elevator Company, a 
subsidiary; and Walter C. Evans of 
Baltimore, Md., general manager of 
radio, x-ray and broadcasting divisions. 
All the new vice-presidents will con- 
tinue in their present executive posts. 

Robins Conveying Belt Co., Passaic, 
New Jersey, announces that Alfred S. 
Otton formerly advertising manager, 
now handles important productive as- 
signments in connection with the war 
work now being done by the com- 
pany. John M. Lupton, formerly as- 
sistant advertising manager, has been 
promoted to the position of advertis- 
ing manager. 

George S. Cooper, for the past five 
years vice-president in charge of sales 
for Diamond Alkali Co., has been elected 
executive vice-president ... C. N. Bar- 
ney has been made vice-president of 
Worthington Pump & Machinery Corp. 


B. K. Moffitt has been appointed to 
the newly created post of Educational 
Director of Devoe & Raynolds Co. He 
formerly held a similar position with 
the United States Rubber Company. 

Walter Geist has been elected presi- 
dent of Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. at a 
meeting of the board of directors held 
in Milwaukee on May 7. He replaces 
W. C. Buchanan, whose resignation 
was forced by ill health a few weeks 
ago. 

Dr. Marston T. Bogert, professor em- 
eritus of organic chemistry at Columbia 
University, has been elected honorary 
member of the Council of the Society of 
Chemical Industry, largest organization 
of industrial chemists in England. 


Renshaw Smith, Jr., trade salesman- 
ager and a member of the board of 
Devoe & Raynolds, Inc., paint manu- 
facturers, has been appointed to the 
newly created position of Director of 
Priority Sales for the company. In 
his new post he will be responsible for 
the formulation and execution of pri- 
ority distribution policy surrounding 
special bidding activity and all phases 
of trade sales priority volume. 

Alan Kissock, vice-president of Cli- 
max Molybdenum Co., who has been in 
charge of its conversion plant at 
Langeloth, Pa., has resigned his posi- 
tion. Arthur Linz has been appointed 
vice-president to succeed him. 


Edwin J. Schwanhausser, vice- 
president, Worthington Pump & Ma- 
chinery Corp., has been elected to the 
corporation’s Board of Directors, filling 
a vacancy created by the death of Ed- 
ward T. Fishwick. 

Noah J. Menard, member of the 
executive staff of the Rumford Chem- 
ical Works, has been admitted to prac- 
tice before the bar of the District of 
Columbia. 
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J. R. Stevens of the Harshaw Chem- 
ical Co., Cleveland, was recently elected 
secretary-treasurer of the Purchasing 
Agents of Cleveland, Inc. 

William C. McIndoe is on military 
leave of absence from his position as 
chemical engineer, market development 
section, Bonneville Power Administration, 
and is a Major of Field Artillery, some- 
where in Utah. 


Norman Baughn, with Cook Paint 
& Varnish Co. for the past 12 years, 
has joined American-Marietta Co. as 
a technical specialist in Army and Navy 
ordnance and Quartermaster Corps 
paints. 


The R. & H. Chemicals Department 
(Electrochemicals Dept. after June 1) 
of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
announces the following personnel 
changes involving its Solvent and 
Chlorine Products Divisions. 


Edward W. McGovern, from the 
Chlorine Products Division to be Man- 
ager of the Solvents Division. 


Nelson C. Cooper, from the Solvents 
Division to the Chlorine Products 
Division. 

M. Marean, formerly Manager of the 


Solvents Division, to be Assistant to 
the Director of Sales. 





Two Super Refractories 
that operate SAFELY at 


3200°ana 4000° F 


TAM Zircon (Zirconium Sil- 
icate) refractories operate 
safely at temperatures over 
3200° F. while TAM Zir- 
conium Oxide refractories 


are used in applications 
over 4000° F. 


These two TAM super refrac- 
tories resist acids and oxi- 
dizing atmospheres. They 
are being successfully used 


in the manufacture of phos- 
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phates, fused silica, alumi- 
num melting and platinum 


smelting. They're also wide- 


ly used as crucible backing 


and for various high tem- 


perature applications. 


An experienced staff of 
field engineers located in 
various parts of the coun- 
try are available for consul- 
tations without obligation. 
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(Continued from Page 640) 


It was with the realization that our 
production capacity of starch is almost 
unlimited, that Prof. Ed. F. Degering 
and David Rankin of Purdue University 
undertook the synthesis of derivatives of 
starch that might be utilized advanta- 
geously in times of both peace and war. 

From the chemical viewpoint, these 
new derivatives of starch are very similar 
to Ethocel which is prepared from cellu- 
lose and ethyl chloride. Ethocel, intro- 
duced to the public during the past few 
years by Dow, is superior in many 
respects to cellophane, rayon, and other 
cellulose products of this type. 

Ether derivatives of starch were pre- 
pared by Degering and Rankin by treat- 
ing starch with methyl chloride, ethy] 
chloride, propyl chloride, and butyl chlo- 
ride. These derivatives show a marked 
decrease in solubility in water and a cor- 
responding increase in solubility in typical 
organic solvents in going from the methyl 
through the ethyl and propyl to the butyl 
ether. The propyl and butyl derivatives 
showed a marked tendency to form films 
similar to those obtained from Ethocel. 


Insecticide Supplies in a War Period 


In 1940 there were, according to R. C. 
Roark of the U. S. Bureau of Entomol- 
ogy, in cultivation in the United States 
24,871,000 acres of cotton, of which 23,- 
861,000 acres were harvested, producing 
12,566,000 bales of 500 pounds gross 
weight each. The greatest acreage, 44,- 
608,000, was harvested in 1926, but the 
highest production, 18,946,000 bales, was 
obtained from 33,623,000 acres in 1937, 
when the yield was 270 pounds per acre. 

This enormous production would not 
be possible without the use of large quan- 
tities of many insecticides and fungicides 
designed to combat specific insect and 
fungus pests. The cotton plant is unusu- 
ally attractive to insects, among which 
are some of the most destructive pests of 
agriculture. 

The principal insecticides and fungi- 
cides used to combat pests attacking cot- 
ton and the estimated annual consumption 
of each are as follows: 


Pounds 
Arsenicals: 
Calcium arsenate (includes some 
London purple which is calcium 
arsenate plus calcium arsenite) 40,000,000 


LEN RUOORE i cc 4's 6c Gen wcsnn a we 1,400,000 

Vi rer or reer 500,000 

WENO ORIID 6 ons 860% 66000 00sne 100,000 
Fluorine compounds: 

EN nc aig ow aan abo a 400,000 


Contact poisons: 
Nicotine sulfate solution (40 per 


aS ear ere 32,000 
Rotenone dusts (1 per cent rote- 
ee Ye caer oat ee 250,000 
SI hig nor wie planes Bae 20,000,000 
Fungicide: 


Organic-mercury seed disinfectants 600,000 


Sulfur appears to be the only material 
of which an abundant supply is likely to 
continue to be available during the war. 
Supplies of copper (an ingredient of paris 
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green), lead (a constituent of lead arsen- 
ate), and mercury (used to make seed 
disinfectants) are already short. It may 
become necessary to ration arsenic, which 
is going in increasing quantity into the 
manufacture of glass now needed in 
greater amount to replace tin for con- 
tainers. 

All rotenone is imported, and the 1943 
supply promises to be one-half of normal. 
More nicotine can be had only by using 
leaf tobacco, a procedure which is likely 
to boost the price beyond the reach of 
most farmers. It is imperative that insec- 
ticides be applied to cotton as effectively 
as possible in order to conserve the 
supply. 


Miscellaneous Papers 


Members of the Eastern Regional Re- 
search Laboratories reported at the meet- 
ing a possible shortage of 300,000 pounds 
of nicotine. Within the past year there 
has developed a considerable demand for 
its conversion into nicotinic acid. 

Attempts to make up this deficit are 
along three lines. First, there is the 
development of more effective means of 
using nicotine as an insecticide. Possibly 
some of the new compounds mentioned 
above will help; possibly activators or 
synergistic materials will be found. Sec- 
ond, a considerable poundage of low- 
grade leaf tobacco of certain types will be 
diverted from the ordinary leaf channels 
to nicotine manufacture. 

Such diversion has occurred during 
recent years and it may be expanded dur- 
ing the present year. A third possible 
source of additional nicotine might be 
the growing of Nicotiana rustica, a species 
of tobacco which is not used for smoking 
in this country, and which contains about 
twice as much nicotine as ordinary 
tobacco. 


Utilization of Aliphatic Nitro 
Compounds 

The most important aliphatic diol is 
probably glycol which is fortified with 
inhibitors and marketed under the trade 
name of Prestone, or used as an interme- 
diate in the preparation of a number of 
derivatives, or nitrated to yield an explo- 
sive, or used as a solvent in certain phar- 
maceutical preparations. 

Of even more importance is glycerol 
which is an aliphatic triol that forms the 
basis of the nitroglycerin industry. Glyc- 
erol is also used extensively in the pro- 
duction of various pharmaceutical prepa- 
rations. 

The importance of these diols and 
triols, the commercial availability of the 
nitroalkanes as the result of the work of 


-Prof. H. B. Hass and collaborators at 


Purdue, and the ease with which the 
nitroalkanes condense with aldehydes sug- 
gested to Prof. Ed. F. Degering and 
C. Austin Sprang the desirability of con- 
densing nitroalkanes with aldehydes under 
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conditions that might yield nitrodils in 
satisfactory yields. 

The nitrodiol prepared from formalde- 
hyde and nitromethane, for example, is 
represented by the formula HO.CH:. 
(H)C(NOs).OH whereas the formula 
for glycerol is HO.CH:.(H)C(OH). 
CH:.OH. The replacement of the one 
hydroxyl group in glycerol by the nitro 
group gives rise to a compound which the 
chemist characterizes as containing two 
functional groups, that is, hydroxyl 
groups and a nitro group. This increases 
the probable use of these compounds as 
selective solvents and as synthetic inter- 
mediates. 

The work to date has been concerned 
primarily with the production rather than 
the use of these compounds, but once they 
are commercially available research will 
determine their most economical and 
effective use. 


In the Vitamin Field 


Dr. Norris D. Embree, at the Memphis 
meeting, announced the discovery of a 
new precursor to vitamin A. The sub- 
stance was found during a research study 
on whale liver oil conducted by himself 
and Mr. Edgar M. Shantz at the Labora- 
tories of Distillation Products, Inc., 
Rochester, N. Y. The new provitamin, 
which has been called Kitol (Kitol, from 
the Greek, ketos, a whale) is unique in 
two respects, in both of which it is dia- 
metrically different to a yellow plant 
pigment, carotene, the best known pro- 
vitamin-A. 


New Sulfa Compound 


A series of new sulfa compounds has 
been synthesized, according to S. L. 
Ruskin and Mrs. Rosa Pfalz. The objec- 
tive was to create sulfa compounds of 
physiologically occurring radicals, where- 
by the metabolism of the group associated 
with the sulfa radical would take place in 
selective tissues. 

With this in mind the sodium sulfanilyl 
phenyl hydantoin was prepared. This is 
close in structure to dilantin sodium, 
commonly used for epilepsy and chorea. 
A streptococcus infection has long been 
suspected in chorea. The use of this 
especially constructed sulfa preparation 
promises to open up a new field of sulfa 
therapy. 

Another group of physiological radicals 
tied to the sulfa type has been formed 
with nucleic acid and adenylic acid. 
These were prepared with the objective 
of producing a sulfa compound that would 
be less toxic in its influence on the 
white blood cells than sulfa compounds 
now in use. The particular objective is 
the creation of a sulfa compound that can 
be used in chronic conditions such as 
sinusitis and arthritis. 

The synthesis of these new compounds 
represents a further contribution to the 
specific action of the sulfonamide drugs. 
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George G. Stoner has been named 
to the technical staff of Battelle Me- 
morial Institute, Columbus, Ohio, and 
1as been assigned to chemical research. 


Wilmington Expands 


In an expansion move which will enable 
the firm to double its employes and more 
than quadruple its production of naf- 
tolen, the Wilmington Chemical Corp. 
has purchased a site at Third and Heald 
sts., Wilmington, Del. 

Naftolen is used in compounding na- 
tural and synthetic rubber. Through its 
use, it is stated, from 25 to 40% sav- 
ing in rubber is effected. 


OBITUARIES 


Carl O. Johns 


Dr. Carl O. Johns, 71, consultant chem- 
ist who was former director of the re- 
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(Continued from Page 586) 


ceilings, since so many of its products 
and raw materials enter into household or 
other articles of daily use; paper, paper 
products, raw materials of these, paints 
and varnishes, fertilizers in bulk and 
packages, and a range of other items 
from toiletries and drugs to table salt. 

All members of the pulp and paper 
industry have been advised of WPB’s 
policy toward that industry, which is to 
arrange for production of all essential 
pulp, paper, and paper products for direct 
war use, and necessary civilian use, in 
adequate quantities; to facilitate conver- 
sion of non-essential elements of such 
production to war purposes, to restrict 
the industry’s use of critical materials by 
encouraging proper substitutes, curtailing 
maintenance and repair to basically neces- 
sary functions of the industry where these 
use critical materials, and by other regu- 
lations from time to time designed to 
meet such ends. Such regulations it has 
been emphasized will not depend upon 
voluntary industry action. An import- 
ant phase of WPB policy involved co- 
operation with the Canadian pulp and 
paper industry. 

Among pertinent WPB actions recently 
are: 

A change in method of computing the 
permissible use of chlorine in treatment of 
tag stock, by amendment to General 
Limitation Order L-11; 

Suspension of preference ratings against 
Acme Chemical Company, Inc. and Rona 
Chemicals, for alleged “Black Market” 
operations in scarce chemicals, in sus- 
pension orders S-41 and S-42; 
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by T. 


search laboratories and one-time member 
of the board of directors of Standard Oil 
Development Co. died April 17 of a heart 
attack at his home in Stamford, Conn. 
His home was in Manhasset, L. I. 


Geza Szasz 


Dr. Geza Szasz, 42, chemical engineer 
and inventor of equipment used in pho- 
tography, died of a heart ailment April 
23 at his home in N. Y. City. He was 
president of the Actina Corp. and the 
Electro-Copyist Corp., both of N. Y. City. 


T. B. Norris 


T. B. Norris, 58, for many years south- 
ern representative of the Corn Products 
Sales Co., died April 14 at his home in 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Rene Weil 


Rene Weil, 46, president of the metals, 
minerals and chemicals firm bearing his 
name, died April 17. 





N. 

Curtailment of use of benzene in mo- 
tor fuel to conserve it for synthetic rub- 
ber production under M-137; 

Office of Price Administration orders 
included : 

Authorization to Harshaw Chemical 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio, to sell to 
Treasury Procurement Division approx- 
imately 45 tons of dynamite glycerine at 
a price reflecting only cost, but above the 
maximum in OPA Revised Schedule 38; 

Issued Temporary Price Regulation 19 
(Oils, Paints and Varnishes) stabilizing 
consumer prices for oil paints and var- 
nishes ; 

Served notice of forthcoming amend- 
ments to Revised Price Schedule 53 
setting specific prices for 125 varieties of 
fats and oils, which were generally fore- 
cast as planned to maintain the prevailing 
ceilings under which the industry has been 
operating ; 

Established maximums over all com- 
modities and products sold for export; 

Issued Rationing Order Number 3, 
defining procedure for both individual and 
trade, or industrial and institutional users, 
under Sugar Rationing. 

A Traffic Advisory Committee on In- 
dustrial Alcohol, Distilled Spirits and 
Molasses, has been named by the Office 
of Defense Transportation to cope with 
problems arising from the alcohol produc- 
tion program; among its membership are 
H. W. MacArthur, general traffic man- 
ager for U. S. Industrial Alcohol, New 
York; and H. E. Seel, traffic manager, 
Commercial Solvents, Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sanditer 
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EDITORIAL 


Inflation Controls 
(Continued from Page 610) 


(4) The fourth point is the stabiliza- 
tion of farm prices. The President here 
recommends a return to parity level, or 
the purchasing power of farm products in 
the period, 1909-1914. 

The present law permits farm prices 
to go as high as 110 per cent of parity 
and there is great resistance to a return 
to parity. It seems unlikely that Con- 
gress will vote this change. The farmers 
do not like the idea of labor being per- 
mitted to further its ends apparently 
without end while they retain a much 
lower standard. 

5. The fifth point is the encouragement 
of the purchase of war bonds and here 
the President should have the backing of 


everyone. During the next year the 
Treasury’s goal is a billion dollar month- 
ly sale. 


(6) The sixth point is the rationing 
of essential scarce commodities. Here, 
again, the President’s attitude warrants 
full approval when he says that this is 
the “democratic, equitable solution.” 

(7) The seventh point is the restriction 
of credit which means the discouragement 
of instalment buying, encouragement of 
cash transactions and the clearing up of 
debts. This is wise advice. It may pre- 
vent many a headache after the war. In 
fact it is to be hoped that the Govern- 
ment in so far as possible will practice 
what it preaches in this regard of paying 
as you go and eliminating non-essential 
expenditures. 

It is true that such broad controls as 
indicated in these seven points will pose 
many a question for a country that has to 
a great extent lived under a free economy. 
One of the gloomiest outlooks regretfully 
held by some is that through this kind of 
broad economic experimentation we may 
see the end of economic freedom. 

However this view is far too gloomy. 
There were drastic controls in the last 
war which were discarded after the war 
when the law of supply and demand took 
over again. Whether these controls will 
be retained after this war will depend on 
conditions at that time. In this country 
there will be huge productive capacity, an 
expanded importance of research, new 
products and processes and much com- 
petition. There should also be a better 
understanding on the part of the public 
ot the perfectly magnificent job of pro- 
duction that industry has performed in 
the war program and less antagonism to 
industry. 

There will be opportunities and we 
shall make much of them. But right now 
everybody’s job is winning the war. 
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Fluorspar plays a vital role in the production 


Here is a brief but author- 


itative report on grades, uses and prices. 


URING the coming months the 
American effort to treble its 
aluminum output will be felt in 

many directions—in new drains on 
electric power, gas, and in actions in 
otherwise seemingly remote fields. 
One of these reactions is in fluorspar, 
needed increasingly in the manufacture 
of synthetic cryolite, an adjunct in the 
aluminum production program. 

Production of synthetic cryolite has 
made great progress, an important 
factor in the present plans for virtually 
establishing in the United States the 
equivalent of three aluminum indus- 
tries of the size it had in peace. 

Chemically, fluorspar is calcium 
fluoride, and is produced primarily in 
Illinois, Kentucky, and various West- 
ern states, the production conditions 
varying with these locations Thus, in 
the Illinois-Kentucky producing areas 
mines are close together, whereas, in 
the producing Western states, they are 
widely scattered. 

Total domestic production of all 
grades last year was 320,669 short tons, 
Kentucky and Illinois accounting for 
86 per cent of all finished fluorspar 
produced in this country, with all other 
United States areas accounting for 14 
per cent. Domestic requirements have 
been helped with minor imports, but 
these do not figure strongly in present 
calculations. 

In appearance it is a crystalline, 
frequently transparent substance, white, 
yellow, green, blue, red, violet, or 
brown, found in steep veins or funnel- 
shaped deposits along with calcite, 
quartz or similar minerals. Chemical 
analysis determines the use to which 
the various grades are adapted, but the 
material has to be concentrated for 
use; among such uses, in addition to 
cryolite manufacture, being its utiliza- 
tion as a flux in steel and ferro alloy 
production in the metallurgical indus- 
tries. 


Grades 


In fact, the first of its three broad 
grades is devoted to the latter pur- 
pose; the grade known as fluxing or 
metallurgical grade. The next are 
ceramic grade, and acid grade. Grades 
are determined on the basis of CaF:, an 
SiO. content. Fluxing or § metal- 
lurgical grade fluorspar contains 85 
per cent CaF; and five per cent SiO:. 
Presence of other substances is a con- 
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sideration, however, especially if these 
are likely to be detrimental in con- 
nection with intended use. 

Other grades besides these three are 
sold for ‘various uses according to 
chemical content, many consumers 
finding use for grades of fluorspar 
which vary considerably in proportion 
of CaF: and SiO: from standard. 

Ceramic grade, one of the three 
standards, is generally that which con- 
tains from 90 to 95 per cent CaF;, 
with from two to five per cent SiO:, 
and as its term indicates, is utilized in 
the manufacture of certain types of 
glassware, or enamels for metals. 

Acid grade is generally fluorspar 
containing even higher proportions of 
CaF, at least 97 per cent, and not over 
two per cent SiO» Again, the name 
designates its principal uses—manufac- 
ture of hydrofluoric acid, and par- 
ticularly, this is the grade used in 
production of synthetic cryolite, needed 
in aluminum output. The commercial 
grade heaviest in proportion of CaF: 
as indicated by its percentage re- 
quirements in analysis, its production 
may be a very costly process, equip- 
ment frequently running from $100,- 
000 to $800,000 for a flotation mill 
designed for producing this grade, 
depending on size of the mill. 


Production Methods 


Production of fluorspar also usually 
requires, grinding, crushing, milling, 
and sorting, as a preliminary to its use 
in the various manufacturing fields out- 
lined above. This work is done by the 
mining producer at times or in other 
cases it is sold to organizations which 
mill and resell the fluorspar thus ac- 
quired. Due to the overhead involved 


in such processing it has been found © 


that many producers prefer to sell the 
product as it comes from the mine, 
to such intermediate plants. 
Deliveries may extend over a period 
of months, though priced at the start 
of operations. Only occasionally is 
fluorspar sold in packages, bags, bar- 


rels, or less than car lots. Generally 
it is sold in bulk, in carloads. 
Recent indications of a_ possible 


jump in the price of acid grade, with 
its consequent effect, among others, on 
war production, together with apparent 
tendencies toward increased prices for 
the two other standard grades, but to 
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a lesser degree, have led to price regu 
lations in the past month which ar: 
now in effect. 

However producers of 65 per cen: 
of the product sold had earlier in- 
dicated that they would not excee: 
prices prevailing as of January 2, no 
have there been any definite indication 
on the part of the other producers o: 
an intention to greatly exceed thes: 
levels. 

The Office of Price Administration 
evidently considered these findings a 
confirmation that the January 2 leve! 
was generally acceptable to the indus- 
try as fair, and have even stimulated 
output of fluorspar, especially the acid 
grade desired for war use. Further- 
more, no allegations of excessive 
profits have been made, nor have con- 
sumers complained as to prices paid. 

The January 2 price is stated to have 
been the highest since 1920, however, 
and as the OPA phrased the matter, 
any further increase was regarded as 
“inimical” to national requirements, 
as producers were advised early in the 
year. It is necessary to point out that 
the grades generally covered by cur- 
rent regulation are only commercial 
grades, and not the very high grades 
known as “optical” while prices, at 
the same time, are not limited in each 
case to fluorspar of identical chemical 
content. 

The current action is regarded large- 
ly as preventive in character, rather 
than corrective, in view of the facts 
cited above. In connection with 
aluminum production, there are indica- 
tions that current expansion of faci- 
lities will necessarily be on a higher 
price level anyway, with reference now 
only to other factors than cryolite, so 
that there is probably a natural in- 
clination at Washington to weigh any 
further threat of price increases any- 
where along the line. For instance, 
the exhaustion of available cheap pow- 
er areas so far as aluminum plants are 
to be located, means that these must 
inevitably be built now in high-cost 
power zones. 

In connection with this whole ques- 
tion of fluorspar in relation to alu- 
minum output however, probably in 
the long run the dictum laid down by 
Donald Nelson a while back, on all 
war requirements, that this is not “a 
dollar war” probably will apply. In 
short, while money is not to be de- 
liberately thrown around, outside sus- 
picions to the contrary, it is not to be 
the criterion of production limits. 

The broad uses of fluorspar indus- 
trially however, apart from aluminum 
indicate that some measure of price 
control is a part of the present war- 
time regulation of the whole national 


economy. 
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CANADIAN IRIAVINEW 


By Kenneth R. Wilson 


IX months ago this young neighbor 

of yours started something which 

the 150,000,000 inhabitants of North 
America are now going to try and finish. 
Had you been tuned to a Canadian ra- 
dio station the night of October 18, 1941, 
you would have heard the Prime Minister, 
Rt. Hon. W. L. Mackenzie King, an- 
nounce to the people of Canada the most 
revolutionary price control measure ever 
taken by a free peo- 
ples, anywhere, at 
any time. The new 
measure came into 
effect on December 
1 of last year. It 
froze the prices of 
all commodities and 
of essential services 
at the levels which 
prevailed during the 
four week period 
September 11 to Oc- 
tober 15. Only prices 
of war goods and 
goods for export 
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were excluded. 

This meant that the prices of chemicals, 
along with all other commodities, were 
“pegged” for the duration, at the prices 
which had prevailed in the “base” period. 
And because Canada pegged wages at the 
same time, costs were pegged as well as 
selling prices. A fundamental principle 
of the Canadian control plan was that 
you couldn’t peg prices without pegging 
wages as well. 

Canada’s price control mechanism first 
started to work the hour war was de- 
clared on Germany—September, 1939. A 
group of clear-sighted economists and 
fiscal experts were at Ottawa and had 
previously drafted laws to create a 
Wartime Prices and Trade Board. It 
was given power to keep an eye on the 
“necessaries of life’; to avoid bottlenecks 
of supply; control prices and distribution 
of essential foods, clothing, shelter. It 
did not function a minute too soon be- 
ause housewives with long memories 
started a sugar-buying spree on that first 
war week-end which called for prompt, 
decisive action. 

For two years this Board kept an in- 
creasingly active hand on the controls. 
Mostly it was concerned with breaking 
up real or threatened supply shortages— 
seeing that wool, butter, coal, etc., moved 
freely into the regular trade channels. 
There was little recourse to price-fixing 
except rentals in certain war-congested 
areas, a temporary price lid on butter, and 
so forth. 
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By midsummer, 1941, the need for more 
drastic action was apparent. Canada’s 
new comprehensive cost-of-living index 
had started rising at the rate of more 
than 1 per cent a month. The old, fa- 
miliar inflationary symptoms were flying 
around. In a word: too much money, for 
too few goods. Prices were on the up and 
up. 

Earlier than this, Canada had intro- 
duced a new and revolutionary principle 
into its economic wartime front. To halt 
the pressure of rising wage rates, the 
principle had been laid down as far back 
as December, 1940, that wages in war 
industry should be “stabilized” at the 
highest rates established between 1926 and 
December 1940. Above this, workers were 
to be entitled to a cost-of-living bonus 
amounting to 25 cents per week for each 
1 per cent rise in the official government 
cost-of-living index. The plan was sug- 
gested originally as a “principle” to be 
applied in the settlement of all industrial 
disputes which came before official gov- 
ernment tribunals. It was “recommended” 
for all other industries. 


Wage-Fixing Mandatory 

When Prime Minister King introduced 
his price-freezing program in October, 
1941, he declared as well that this wage- 
fixing plan would be made mandatory on 
all Canadian workers. He announced the 
freezing of all salaries. Thus at one blow 
the Canadian government struck at the 
very heart of the wage-price spiral. It 
froze both prices and basic wage rates on 
the understanding that if there was any 
further upward rise in prices, wage- 
earners would benefit to the extent of 25 
cents a week for every one-point rise in 
the cost-of-living. 

Though wage and price controls were 
the most important individual measures 
taken by Canada in its nation-wide drive 
against inflation, the program was more 
comprehensive than that. What it 
amounted to, in total, was a five-point 
“blitz” against inflation. The stabilizing 
of wages and prices was supplemented by 
(1) curtailment of public spending power 
through taxation and public borrowing; 
(2) provision for increased industrial 
priorities and rationing; (3) the sup- 
plementing of agricultural income to 
maintain essential food supplies in the 
face of “pegged” retail or consumer 
prices. 

All of these, it was recognized, were 
inter-related. Canada’s economic’ ex- 
perts argued from the first that you 
could not control prices without con- 
trolling wages, that you could not ad- 
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minister a  price-ceiling unless you 
drained off excess purchasing power; 
that you might have to bonus farmers in 
order to avoid shortages which would 
ordinarily be cured by letting prices rise. 
As well, the experts convinced political 
leaders that the whole thing hung to- 
gether and that there was not much hope 
of success if the job were to be done 
piecemeal. 

Of most interest just now are the 
highlights and development of Canada’s 
price freezing program. 


Canada’s Price Ceiling 


Canada started out to introduce a price 
ceiling on all commodities at every stage 
of production and distribution. This 
was the Ceiling which Mr. King an- 
nounced last October. It would have 
frozen every individual price “horizon- 
tally” from raw material up to finished 
goods. But it was soon found this 
wouldn’t work. Instead, the policy which 
was initiated and which is now in effect is 
a “retail” freeze—a rigid ceiling on all 
retail prices. Behind this “front line” it 
became necessary to “roll back” the 
“squeeze” which obviously developed 
wherever there was a big time lag be- 
tween production and consumption. 

Canada adopted this plan in preference 
to a “progressive” type of ceiling which 
would have frozen prices at the producer 
level and permitted a forward price “roll” 
on the basis of established trade mark- 
ups. This decision was made in spite of 
the advice of many businessmen and mer- 
chants. It was done partly because a 
“progressive” ceiling would tend to penal- 
ize the wage-earner and primary producer 
as compared with the retailer and the 
manufacturer ; partly because it was feared 
such a plan would start a new and per- 
haps uncontrollable chain of wage-price 
increases. 

Argument still rages in Canada as to 
which plan is best. It has been proven 
that the retail freeze is not workable un- 
less bolstered by government subsidy or 
occasional puncturing of the ceiling (so 
far, the government has invariably cho- 
sen to subsidize rather than “puncture”). 
On the other hand, many of the most 
ardent advocates of a “progressive” ceil- 
ing have had difficulty in proving that 
their plan would be universally success- 
ful or that it would be easy or feasible 
to control the wide spread in “mark-up” 
as between different types of business. 

Measured by the cost-of-living index, 
Canada’s price-freeze has been highly 
successful. Between February and No- 
vember, 1941 prices rose about 9 points. 
The official index at the time the freeze 
went into effect was 116.3. For two suc- 
cessive months there was actually a frac- 
tional decline in the index. It now stands 
at 115.9. Meanwhile there has been a 
rise of approximately 4 points in cor- 

(Continued on Page 683) 
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Gulick Urges Rotarians to Go “All Out’ 


RGING an “all-out effort” to 

keep alive the spirit of Democ- 

racy in these trying times, 
Charles P. Gulick, president and chair- 
man of the board of National Oil 
Products Co., Harrison, N. J., warned 
members of the Plainfield Rotary Club 
at a recent weekly luncheon meeting that 
“Democracy never collapses; it vanishes 
with neglect.” 

Speaking on “America’s Future,” Mr. 
Gulick contended that the war is a “real 
challenge” to the belief of Americans in 
political, religious and economic freedom. 

Production during the war period is 
one of the most serious problems facing 
America today, Mr. Gulick said. 

“Modern wars are wars of machines— 
of tanks, of guns, of bombs, airplanes and 
battleships,” he declared. “It is no longer 
merely army against army; it is farm 
against farm; it is the production of one 
country against the production of another 
country.” 

“The government must decide what 
kind of goods it needs, how many, and 
when it needs them. Actual production 
must be left to our factories. That is, 


New Solvent Cleaner 


Lixol, a new solvent emulsion-type 
metal cleaner, was introduced recently by 
the Cowles Detergent Co., Cleveland, 
O. This cleaner, company claims, is 
suitable for use on all metals and leaves 
an invisible oil film, ideal for painting or 
shop storage. 

Product can be used alone or diluted 
with water or kerosene. 


NOPCO School Is Out 


Spring semester of the NOPCO In- 
dustrial School—a series of six lectures 
on metal working and metal lubrication— 
has just been concluded. 

Dr. Edwin A, Robinson, Director of 
Technical Research for the Industrial 
Division of the firm, who serves as 
“Dean” of the Industrial School, instituted 
a new policy during the Spring course by 
inviting two prominent outside speakers 
to conduct classes. They were Benjamin 
McGar, Chase Copper & Brass Co., and 
Samuel Tour, Lucius Pitkin, Inc., both 
well-known in the metal working and 
metal lubrication field. 
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industrial management must have the 
authority and responsibility for turning 
out the goods.” 

Discussing the period of readjustment 
when the war is over, Mr. Gulick said 
that the re-training of workers released 
from the army and from defense indus- 
tries when the war is over will be neces- 
sary and that American industry should 
start making plans to that end now. 

Development of new and improved 
products, new designs, new uses for old 
products, and improvement of production 
methods also will play an important part 
in readjustment, he said. 

“American industry realizes the task 
that faces it,’ Mr. Gulick said. “It will 
willingly make what sacrifices are neces- 
sary. It will produce the machines and 
equipment needed to defend our freedom. 
It will do the job with a speed and 
efficiency that will astonish the world. 
American industry is proud of its ability 
to meet the present challenge. It will 
show that the spirit of freedom is the 
strongest power on earth; that no amount 
of slave labor can equal the voluntary 
co-operation of free men.” 





The Industrial School has been con- 
ducted at the National Oil Products com- 
pany’s Harrison plant for the past two 
years for laboratory chemists and other 
employees at the company. Various prob- 
lems relating to the industries served by 
the company are discussed in an attempt 
to acquaint all employes with the latest 
developments in these fields. 

In the past, courses have been conducted 
in rayon manufacturing, textile processing, 
textile finishing and dyeing, leather 
tanning and processing and paper manu- 
facturing. 


Evans Appointments 


Following chemists were added recently 
to the staff of Ralph L. Evans Associates, 
research division of Evans Chemetics, 
Inc. : 

Walter W. Edman, for the past two 
years with M. W. Kellogg Co., and for 
six years with Colgate-Palmolive-Peet. 
Evelyn Klibaner, formerly in the lab- 
oratory of the General Dyestuff. Fred 
Linsker, pharmaceutical and x-ray spe- 
cialist. Mildred Mellor, formerly in the 
laboratory of Cheney Bros. Silk Co. 
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Carl Seybold, formerly with Trojan 


Powder Co. John Ross, for a number 
of years with Max Factor and recently 
with Ponds Extract Co. 

Company manufactures chemical spe- 
cialties and _ private-label proprietary 
preparations. 


Hand-wiping Solvent 


Research and development laboratory 
of Curran Corp., Malden, Mass. has de- 
veloped a new hand-wiping safety solvent 
which is to be marketed as a safety 
replacement for naphtha, gasoline, and 
kerosene in removing cosmoline out of 
rifles issued to troops. 

According to A. F. Curran, research 
director, the new solvent is also applicable 
for wide industrial use as a superior 
naphtha substitute for grease cleaning 
and hand-wiping operations in ordnance 
factories or shell plants. 

The new solvent is to be marketed 
under its blanket trade-mark of, Gunk 
XP-92; to be used as a concentrate and 
to be diluted with water. 

This new solvent is described as a 
unique safety solvent because in spite of 
its high solvency against mineral oil or 
dirt, it does not de-oil the skin, has no 
toxic vapors, no flash or fire point, and 
leaves an invisible rust preventive film 
so thin it cannot be detected. 


Rumford Gardens 


Cultivation of Victory gardens has be- 
come an organized war aid activity of the 
executives and employees of the Rumford 
Chemical Works, in Rumford, R. I. 

The gardeners are cultivating plots ot 
100 feet by 40 feet on farming land sup- 
plied by the company. Besides getting 
the crops they raise, cash awards are 
providing an additional incentive to the 
Victory farmers to use their land efficient- 
ly. A. E. Marshall, president of the com- 
pany and one of the gardeners, is offering 
cash prizes of $50, $15 and $10 to the 
three people who make the best use of 
their parcels, from the point of view otf 
attractiveness and yield. The awards will 
be presented by a jury of judges com- 
posed of members of the faculty of the 
Rhode Island State Agricultural School. 


Philly Paint Club Meets 


Regular monthly meeting of the 
Philadelphia Paint and Varnish Produc- 
tion Club was held May 7. 

Program consisted of a talk by Dr. 
Alexander Schwarcman, Research Direc- 
tor of Spencer Kellogg and Sons, Inc 
The title of Dr. Schwarcman’s talk : 
“New Drying Oils Developed Within the 
Last Few Years.” 
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INSECTICIDES 


ARE SEALED RIGHT 
— SALEABLE — 
SIFT-PROOF! 


Why not package your poisonous 
| powders at lowest cost... in sift- 

proof bags! You get production 
speed with Saranac Automatic Bag Sealers—they fold and staple 
closures on filled bags up to 5-ply thickness and 100 Ibs. weight— 
also bottoms of empty tubes. Using standard wire coils, the machine 
makes and drives staples for as low as 3 cents per thousand. 


REVERSE DOUBLE - FOLD TOP 


Reverse double-fold 
closure is tight! 





Seal complies with all 
regulations for poisonous 
materials in bags... con- 
tents can’t sift! Save 
on packaging poisons— 
Write us your problems 
today! No obligation. 
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BENZOL PRODUCTS CO. 


We could serve a few additional chemical 
manufacturers of non-conflicting products 


MANGANESE DIOXIDE 
MANGANESE SULFATE 
POTASSIUM PERMANGANATE 
RARER PERMANGANATES 


TETRA-IODO-PHENOLPHTHALEIN: 
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CYANO ACETIC ACID 

ETHYL CYANO ACETATE 
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By processing paper stocks, by using spe- 
cial combinations of papers, and by new 
manufacturing methods, Equitable’s Re- 
search Staff is daily solving the problems 
of many outstanding manufacturers. Per- 
haps we can help solve yours. 


EQUITABLE 


PAPER BAG COMPANY 


Northern Bag Factory, 47-00 31st PLACE, LONG ISLAND CITY, N.Y, 
Paper Mill and Southern Bag Factory—Orange, Texas 
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By Paul B. Slawter, Jr. 
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Heavy Chemicals — Fine Chemicals — Coal Tar Chemicals — Raw 


Materials — Agricultural Chemicals — Pigments and Solvents 


UYERS and sellers alike in the 
chemical industry this month are 
working on a solution to the big- 

gest jig-saw puzzle yet to come out of 
Washington. On April 28 the Office of 
Price Administration put a ceiling on in- 
dividual sellers future quotations and used 
his highest March prices as the base. 
The order became effective May 11 and 
thereby hangs a tale. 

Although they had been told to ex- 
pect such a move, few made adequate 
preparations for it. It had been fore- 
shadowed in many ways. Now the at- 
mosphere is one of complete confusion— 
manufacturers, wholesalers, jobbers, com- 
mission men, brokers, dealers and re- 
tailers—all find themselves not knowing 
what to do about their own special and 
extenuating circumstances. 

Take a look at some of the questions 
which poured into the New York region- 
al offices of the OPA. Telephone calls— 
1,500 in one day—and personal calls by 
the hundreds swamped the place. Here’s 
what they asked (and they haven’t been 
answered definitely, yet) : 

Can bona fide increases in production 
costs be added to the March prices? Can 
higher freight rates be added? Would 
March prices, based on February raw 
material costs, have to be retained for 
May deliveries of manufactured 
from raw materials of the Netherlands 
East Indies, raw materials bought in 
March at prices far above February pur- 
chases? What about fats and oils which 
are controlled mainly by the parity pro- 
visions of the Agricultural parity act? 

And these are only a few of them. 

Chemical and allied industries im- 
mediately took what steps they could. 
Individual studies were made of March 
prices and April and May values to date. 
No April advances seem to have been 
cancelled and the procedure was one of 
letting things go on as usual until May 
11, which was legal anyway. Paint, var- 
nish and lacquer manufacturers feel that 
March level prices will give them a wider 
range since many current prices are un- 
der those levels. Current prices on fer- 
tilizers are generally under the March 
prices giving this industry a break. 

Whatever happens, don’t forget that 
this is the law: “Effective May 11, all 
prices of manufacturers and wholesalers 
are frozen at the highest price level the 


goods 


individual made sales or offers at in 
March.” 

New Export License Forms—New 
678 


license application form (BEW-119) has 
been adopted by BEW, replacing the 
“Yellow Form” heretofore in use. Al- 
though officially announced as obligatory 
May 20, it is understood that the new 
form should be used immediately. Copies 
are available at the NY Office of Ex- 
ports, 500 Fifth Avenue. 

Allocations to Latin America—BEW 
has announced the list of commodities 
under allocation to Latin-American Re- 
publics, including those not heretofore al- 
located, for the second quarter of 1942, 
as follows: 


Acetic acid Methanol 
Acetone Molybdenum 
Aconite Neat’s-foot oil 
Ammonium sulfate Phenol 
Anhydrous ammonia Phosphorus 


Aniline 


Phthalic anhydride 


Camphor Plastics 

Carbon tetrachloride Potash salts 

Castor oil Potassium permang- 
Caustic soda anate 

Chlorine Rayon 

Copper Red squill 

Cotton linters Household electric 
Dibuty] phthalate refrigerators 
Electrodes Soda ash 

Farm equipment Strontium chemicals 
Formaldehyde Sulfuric acid 
Glycerin Superphosphate 
Leather Tanning materials 
Ferro-manganese Toluol 


Tricresyl phosphate tungsten 
Light trucks Ferro-vanadium 
Tungsten and ferro- Wood pulp 


Shipper’s Export Declaration—Effec 
tive April 30, gross shipping weight i: 
pounds must be stated on Export Declara 
tion. Revised Declaration form must b 
used beginning June 1. 

Heavy Chemicals: The American suliu 

industry finds itself well able to cooperat 

with industrial users of sulfur who recent- 
ly were advised by the WPB to build u 

stocks of sulfur at their plants so tha 

possible future transportation tieups woul: 
not halt their operations. All sulfur pro- 
duction and shipment records were broke: 
in 1941 and stocks at the mines decreased 
about 7%. The sulfur industry, however, 
during the first three months of this year, 
was able to exceed by about 8% the 194! 
rate of production and increase by about 
20% the rate established during the first 
quarter of 1941. As a result, stocks of 
sulfur at the mines on March 31 of this 
year were slightly in excess of the stocks 
at the end of 1941 in spite of the present 
accelerated demand and shipments. Pro- 
ducers of sulfur, therefore, have available 
ample stocks from which consumers may 
build up their reserves during the sum- 
mer and so relieve the strain on the rail- 
roads during the fall and winter. Little 
change of price schedules is expected 
in heavy chemicals in spite of the recent 
ceiling order. Prices have shown very 
little fluctuation this year despite higher 
costs all around. Shipments of calcium 
chloride are increasing. Harshaw Chem- 
ical Co. was authorized last month to 
sell to the Treasury Procurement Divi- 
sion approximately 45 tons of dynamite 
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TERTIARY 
BUTYL 
ALCOHOL 





NOW AVAILABLE IN 
TANK CAR QUANTITIES 
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THE NATURAL WAY— 
Old as the hills— 
Still new as today! 


THE CYCLONIC SPIRAL! 


New? No! 


It was used in the most primitive hand sieves—a circular, 


jogging motion, diminishing as the load decreased. 
Applied to the UNIQUE Gyro-Sifter, it is the name 
of the curve which describes the travel of a particle 
down the length of a sieve. 

More important, it vividly pictures the application of 
force to the sifting operation of this machine. The most 
severe agitation is at the head end of the machine, where 
the product must be evenly spread over the full sieve 
width, to utilize the entire clothing area, with progressive 
diminution as the tail is reached, and the weight of the 
tailing particles still sufficient to retain complete cloth 
coverage. 

UNIQUE Gyro-Sifters are serving industry everywhere— 
there is an adaptation for every need. Our Designing and 
Sales Engineers will give your inquiry intelligent con- 
sideration and prompt reply. Write to us. 


Robinson Manufacturing Co. 


86 Painter Street Muncy, Pa. 
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PLANT FEEDING 
SPEEDS 





PLANT PRODUCTION! 





The lunch-time bottle- 
neck is less ofa problem in 
plants that have an em- 
ployee cafeteria. Here lunch 
shifts can be staggered to fit 
production schedules. Short 
lunch periods still leave time for 
welcome relaxation. And less gate 
supervision is needed where men 
stay in the plant until the day is over. 
Look into plants where minutes 
count—and you'll find cafeterias de- 
} signed and built by Pick. Wide experience 

with mass feeding under today’s stepped-up 

conditions is the reason why Pick has been chosen so 
often for equipment to feed those who work. Whatever 
the size of your budget, a Pick engineer can help you, 
without obligation. Send for our illustrated 56-page book. 


ALBERT PICK CO., INC., 2159 Pershing Road, Chicago 
America’s Leading Food Service Equipment House 


FEEDING, EQUIPMENT 


FOR WAR 
INDUSTRIES 


®@ Sorry we cannot list addresses... 

but here are the names of a few of 

our recent installations: 

Allison Engineering Corp., Curtiss-Wright 

Corporation, Bendix Products Aircraft Div., 
Northern Pump Company 
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glycerin at a price reflecting only costs. 
The concession was made by OPA in 
spite of maximum prices prevailing under 
Schedule 38 because the glycerin in ques- 
tion was refined from crude purchased in 
S. A. before the imposed ceiling went in- 
to effect. 

WPB contract distribution office near 

you wants information on sources of sup- 
plies of activated charcoal for gas masks, 
white phosphorous and _ elementary 
chlorine. 
Metals: WPB has announced a program 
to conserve substantial quantities of lead, 
antimony, rubber and other critical ma- 
terials by limiting the production of 
storage batteries. Director of Industry 
Operations on April 25 extended until 
Oct. 31 the order providing for complete 
allocation of magnesium which was to ex- 
pire April 30. Bureau of Mines Labora- 
tories have developed a new process which 
makes possible the use of low-grade 
domestic chromite ores. Interruptions in 
the flow of copper to this country from 
Chile have ceased. Metals Reserve Co. 
has extended the purchase of price of 
tungsten at $24 per 20-pound unit to 
the end of 1943 to stimulate domestic 
production of the metal. Zinc oxide sales 
established a new high record in 1941 in 
both leaded and lead-free grades. A new 
order was issued Jast month by the Divi- 
sion of Industry Operations. This order 
limits the use of chromium in chemicals in 
the following instances: 

1 The use of chromium is prohibited 
in the manufacture of roofing materials, 
ceramics, soap, and glass. 

2 Chromium pigment is restricted to 90 
per cent, by months, of the amount used 
in the year ended June 30, 1941. 

3 The manufacture of chromic acid is 
restricted to &0 per cent of the base 
period. 

4 Chromium used in tanning leather is 
restricted to 90 per cent, 

5 All other uses of chromium as a 
chemical are restricted to 100 per cent 
of the base period. 

6 Chromium used in the preservation of 
wood is restricted to preference ratings 
of A-10 or higher. 

Fine Chemicals: The seasonal nature of 
this business is having the usual effect. 
Photographic chemicals are being sold in 
great quantities. Iodides, peroxides, so- 
dium benzoate and other similar items 
are in great demand. What effect sugar 
rationing vill have on consumption of 
tartrates a:.d citric acid should begin to 
be felt soon. Formation of a traffic ad- 
visory committee on industrial alcohol, 
distilled spii**s and molasses in the Office 
of Deiense svortation has been an- 
nounced. Us «1 Urcuecne in motor fuel 
has been proh bitecd by the War Produc- 
tion Board. This was restricted because 
benzene is a necessary ingredient of syn- 
thetic rubber. Stocks of the product al- 
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ready are increasing materially because 
of the restriction. 

Special products department of one of 
the petroleum companies has informed 
this column that it now has available 
large quantities of normal pentane for 
sale in tank car or carload drum quanti- 
ties either on a spot or one-year con- 
tract basis. If you're interested, drop a 
line and we'll have them get in touch 
with you. Typical properties are: 


Boiling Range 


124: Se ee EO a ee Se eee 94 F. 
R000 EVaOOTONO (62 eis.055 5 0 siete 96 F. 
A eet 97 F. 
ie ee: er 98 F. 
RO ork Cas os 0 'n Sed sree Sears 99 F. 
Reid Vapor Pressure: ...<..n.<s:s 152 
PPE REDRUIOY © 50.5 ce 'sis <W's.c0.0i0s eeleiels 92.8 


It looks very much like a reduction in 
price of mercury is due. Available sup- 
plies seem to be in excess of the demand. 
There are many inquiries for export ma- 
terials in the fine chemicals market. 
Although the restrictions seem a little 
tough now, you can look for some ad- 
justments to your benefit. The govern- 
ment wants to do everything in its 
power to promote trade. This applies 


especially to South and Central America. 
Distribution of naphthalene will be placed 
under rigid allocation control beginning 
June 1. All of the vitamin chemicals are 
selling like hotcakes. 

Distribution and use of totaquine ex- 
cept as an anti-malarial agent has bee: 
prohibited by the WPB under a specia! 
amendment. Changing preference rating: 
have been announced for all permitted 
uses of chlorinated hydrocarbon solvents. 
Use and delivery of naphthenic acid was 
restricted May 5. Use of zinc sulfid 
pigments has been restricted by prefer- 
ence order of May 6. Maximum prices 
were established May 11 for fluorspar. 
Use of natural resins is restricted in any 
quarter to 50% of the amount used in the 
corresponding quarter of 1941. Use ot 
rotenone was restricted April 13. Use 
of shellac was restricted April 14. 
Fertilizer Materials: Prices that the na- 
tion’s farmers pay for mixed fertilizer, 
superphosphate and potash have _ been 
stabilized by the OPA at the levels pre- 





Just for your general information about 
container substitutions, here is part of 
a chart recently issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce recommending 
alternatives : 








Trem 








4 Original Material 


Alternatives 





Paints, Oils, Chemicals, 

etc. 

Acids, hot grease, water Steel tanks. 
storage, railway and in- 
dustrial uses. 

Calcium chloride. 

Carbide. 


Steel drums. 
Steel drums. 


Wood. 


Pitch- or tar-lined paper bag. 
Steel necessary. 


Paints, putty, resin, lard, Steel (kegs and bar- Molded pulp, resin lined (being 


greases, oils, polishes, 
waxes. 


Petroleum products and Steel. 

chemicals, ;: 
Roofing pitch or tar. Steel drums, 
Shaving and dental Tin and lead. 
creams. 


Collapsible tubes. 


pounds, 


Cooperage (slack or Steel, zinc. 
tight). 


Crates (airplane, food, Steel; plastics; 


machinery, munitions, aluminum. 
instrument). 
Kegs (nail and beer). Steel. 
Luggage. 


Milk cans. 
Pails and tubs (laundry, Iron; _ steel; 


plastics. 


dairy products, ice- copper. 
cream, dye, food- 
packing. ) 

Tumbler closure. Tin. 


rels); tin cans and 
other containers. 


Nickel and tin. 


developed) ; wooden kegs, pails, 
barrels, for bulk shipments in 
lieu of small cans; sheet iron 
with cellulose lacquer or paint 
coating; lead coating (80%): 
black plate. 

Tight-stave manufacture. 


Wooden barrels; cardboard or 
paper. 

Moisture-proof cellophane and ace- 
tate cellophane. 


Tin; lead; chlorinated Thinner tin; plastics (balancing 
rubber; vinyl com- 


plastics against metals)—viny! 
acetates, especially the softer 
types, hold most promise; poly- 
sterene plastics; nylon film; 
black iron plate; glass where 
possible. 

Wood. 


Wood. 


Wood. 


Chrome; nickel; steel, Wood; fabrics. 


Porcelain enamel finish. 
zinc; Wood. 


Light-weight glass lid. 





(Continued on page 682) 
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: U. S. P. 
I FORMALDEHYDE 


iy Manufactured by 
Our Associated Company 


2 | KAY FRIES CHEMICALS, INC. 
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~ MARINCO Va we BRAND 


S Msiginal Producou oh 
\GNESIUM ‘da 


MARINE 


MAGNESIUM 


PRODUCTS CORPORATION Acid - Proof Linings 


A denendable source of supply for For chemical processing tanks and towers. 
MAGNESIUM CARBONATES Engineered to best meet each service condition. 
HYDROXIDES OXIDES 


{U.S.P. technical and special grades) & 


Main Office, Plant and Laborofories 
SOUTH SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 














NEW YORK OFFICE: CHICAGO OFFICE: ST. LOUIS OFFICE: 
Whittaker, Clork & Daniels, Harry Holland & Son, G. S. Robins & MAURICE A. KNIGHT 
bio Wee Santas ib W taduen &. ©: Soh tee ie 202 Settlement Street Akron, Ohio 
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vailing since February under a previous 
maximum price regulation. Method of 
reducing maximum prices of meat scraps 
and digester tankage of low protein con- 
tent has been changed to a protein basis 
by an amendment to maximum price regu- 
lation 74, effective May 5. Because of 
the need for ammonia for direct war uses, 
suppliers of ammonia in liquid form and 
of synthetic ammonia products (except 
sodium nitrate) have been requested by 
the WPB not to furnish any of these 
materials for fertilizer purposes from 
May 1 on until further notice. All manu- 
facturers of sulfuric acid who use sodium 
nitrate in production have been requested 
to anticipate their requirements and keep 
suppliers advised at least 30 days in ad- 
vance. U. S. Dept. of Agriculture has 
called for bids to be opened at 2 o’clock 
May 15 on 350,000 tons of 18, 19 or 25% 
superphosphate to be delivered between 
July 1 and Dec. 1. 

Raw Materials: Additional cost of ship- 
ping paraffin wax in cotton bags may be 
added to maximum prices. Insecticides 
will be short this year, the experts say, 
next year they’ll really be scarce. Prices 
of fats and oils probably will not change 
greatly in the next few months. Most 
items except butter and linseed oil, prices 
of which are not restricted, are now at 
maximum levels specified under Office of 
Price Administration Schedules 53 and 
92. 

Following the announcement in late 
March that the price of 92-score butter 
would be supported by the Dept. of Ag- 
riculture at 36c per Ib. at Chicago the 
wholesale price advanced more than 2c. 
The higher level of butter prices is ex- 
pected to stimulate production of milk 
and also to result in some diversion of 
the flow of milk from condenseries and 
cheese factories to creameries, thus in- 
creasing the supply of butter. 

Prices of flaxseed and linseed oil have 
advanced materially in recent weeks, re- 
flecting strength in the demand for paint 
oils, uncertainty concerning imports of 
flaxseed, and announcement of a sup- 
ported price of $2.25 per bu. for Canadian 
flaxseed in store at Ft. William. Rising 
prices in the domestic market were fol- 
lowed early in April by a further increase 
in the price of Argentine flaxseed. The 
recent order of the War Production 
Board restricting new building is ex- 
pected to reduce private use of linseed 
oi] during the latter part of 1942, but in- 
creases in war demands for paint and 
varnish oils will tend to offset this in- 
fluence on prices. 

In early April an arrangement was ap- 
proved by the President and by the Prime 
Minister of Canada to increase the pro- 
duction of oil-bearing crops in the United 
States and of oats, barley, and flaxseed in 
Canada. Without changing the existing 
tariffs, this arrangement provides more 
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effective utilization of the joint agricul- 
tural resources of the two countries to 
meet wartime needs. 

During March, the WPB issued orders 
restricting the utilization of coconut oil, 
babassu and other palm-kernel oils, palm 
oil and rape oil. Early in April, addition- 
al imported oils and oilseeds were placed 
on the list of commodities which private 
importers may not import without special 
permission from the WPB. Among these 
were babassu nuts and oil, castor beans 
and oil, cashew nut-shell oil and oiticica 
oil. Restrictions previously had been 
placed on private imports of coconut oil 


and copra, palm oil, tung oil and rape 
oil. Restrictions do not apply to imports 
by governmental agencies. 

Naval stores market spring demands 


are extremely dull. Part of this was due 
to transfer of consuming industries from 
domestic purposes to war requirements. 
Loan documents are now in the hands of 
warehousemen and 1942 loans are in 
effect. More ships from the Gulf ports 
have been requisitioned thus wiping out 
the anticipated movement of rosin to 
South America in the near future. S. 
A. should be pretty well out of rosin by 
this time. 








Item Original Material Alternatives 
Materials Substitutions 
Pigments 
Inks, coatings, fancy Chrome. Organic yellows (also limited). 
papers. Titanium. Lead whites. 
Organic. Changing from one color to an- 
other as shortages occur. 
Black. None required. 
Vehicles for pigments: ; 
Linseed and _ pet- None required. 
roleum derivatives. . ; . ; 
Tung and perilla. Domestic drying oils (linseed and 
soybean oil) ; oiticica oil. 
Coatings 


Nitrocellulose. 


Alkyd resins. 


Overprint lacquers, fancy 
papers, artificial leather. 
Metal-decorating, bottle- 
cap coating; metal- 
container linings; inks; ins, 
artificial leather. plasticizers. 


Plastics 


For multitude of packing 


uses. Cellulose. 


Rubber derivatives. 


Phenol-aldehyde 
solvent, 


Transparent wraps: 


No direct substitute; natural gums 
may be used to limited extent. 
Linseed-oil varnish with natura! 

gums. 

Linseed-oil varnish with natural 
gums; vary combinations accord- 
ing to supply; use of less desir- 
able plasticizers. 


res- 
and 


None needed for protective uses; 
for decorative purposes, glossy 
inks, lacquers, and finishes on 
paper base. 

Paperboard; light wood. 


Complete packages; bot- Rigid sheetings; mold- Paperboard, light wood; metal 
tle closures. ed resins. closures. 
Metals 
Collapsible tubes, bottle Aluminum; tin and Tin-lead; other metals; transparent 
closures, foil wraps, tin _ alloys. moisture-proof coated papers; re- 
cans. duce tin content; some plastics. 
Glass containers instead of tin cans. 
Adhesives 
Package closures, tight Vegetable and animal Vegetable adhesives. 
wrap, paper coatings, glues. Corn or soya protein and starches. 
labels, laminations. Casein. 
Paper-box making and Tapioca. Sweet-potato starch (for postage 
envelope manufacture, stamps). 
Sealing tapes and rubber Rubber. Mineral-oil and turpentine com- 
cements. positions. 
Corrugated packages. Silicate. None needed. 
Labels, special closures. Heat seal. Animal glues; vegetable 
adhesives. 


Package covering. 
Molded pulps. 


Printing. 


Artificial leather. 
Metal and phenolics. 


Gummed Labels (ad- 
hesives and paper). 


Embossed or other fancy paper. 

Molded excelsior (with poly- 
merizing solution). 

Peanut shells; colloidal clays; saw- 
dust and other wood waste. 

Four-color printing can be applied 
directly to bottles, cans, jars; 
eliminates gummed label and 
prints faster at half the cost. 

Washable inks used for “re-use” 
containers; one-color may be 
substituted for two or more, 
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Novel Unit Devised 
To Provide Data on 
Vinegar Production 


Laboratory Results Applicable 
To Full-Scale Manufacturing 


The problem of applying laboratory results 
to full-scale manufacturing processes in the 
production of vinegar has been solved by 
means of a novel experimental vinegar gener- 
ator devised by Dr. F. M. Hildebrandt, of 
U.S.I.’s Development Laboratory. 

While processes for the manufacture of vine- 
gar from alcohol have been well-known for 
some time, control data have been obtained 
largely by empirical methods. The new ex- 
perimental unit is believed to offer, for the 
first time, an adequate means for duplicating 
on a small scale the process which takes place 
in large-size generators. 

The experimental unit consists of a vessel 
packed with beechwood shavings on which 
vinegar organisms are growing. An alcoholic 
feed is continuously circulated over these 
shavings. Air is introduced into the lower part 
of the generator and the vapors escape from 
the top through a condensing system which 
reduces losses to a minimum. Details of con- 





Packed with beechwood shavings. Air sup- 
ply re age by flowmeter, circulation con- 
trolled by adjustable pump 


1 Condenser for cooling exit gas 
2 Paraffined wood block closure 
for open end of glass pipe 
3 Rubber gasket under 2. The 
block and gasket are held in 
place by bolts and collar as 

shown 
4 Generator body, Pyrex ass, 
bell and spigot pipe, 40'x 
5 Packing 
6 False bottom, wood 
7 Rubber tube to connect reser 
voir 
8 Flowmeter and air inlet 
9 Reservoir for feed 17 
10 Draw-of 
11 Duprene tube 
12 Cam shaft 
13 Compressor bar 
14 Adjustable stop 
15 IF eprom steel 
15af Ball check valves 
16 Feed circulating tube 
17 Feed distributor, wood 


Air escape 
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Sketch of experimental vinegar generator, show- 
ing essential parts and flow of ingredients. 


struction are shown in the accompanying dia- 
gram. 

This apparatus provides control of the essen- 
tial factors in the vinegar process. Air is regu- 
lated by means of a flowmeter (8). Tempera- 
ture may be controlled by placing the entire 
unit in an incubator, and thermometers may 

(Continued on next page) 





Full Potentialities of Ethyl 
Acetoacetate Not Yet Explored 


Known Chiefly as Dyestuff and Pharmaceutical Intermediate, 


U.S.I. Product Offers Many Other Fields for Investigation 


While the commercial utility of ethyl acetoacetate has long since been estab- 
lished as an intermediate in the manufacture of dyestuffs and pharmaceuticals, 
an examination of the properties of this U.S.I. product definitely suggests 
further fields for investigation. Up to the present time, the chief applications of 





U.S.I. Chemical News 
Marks 10th Anniversary 


This issue of U.S.I. Coemicat News marks 
the tenth anniversary of the initiation of an 
unusually helpful service to users of solvents, 
chemicals, and plasticizers in every branch 
of industry. 

The first issue appeared in May, 1932, under 
the name of Sotvent News. The present name 
was adopted in May, 1940, to symbolize the 
growing diversity of U.S.I.’s activities and the 
broadening scope of the company’s service to 
industry. 

Throughout its ten years, U.S.I. CHEmIcaL 
News has consistently maintained the same 
policy —to provide useful information, in 
concise form, to the chemical-consuming in- 
dustries. This policy will be continued with- 
out change in the future. 


Study Potash Test Methods 


LAFAYETTE, Ind. — Studies conducted 
here on the determination of potash in fertil- 
izer materials indicate that appreciably higher 
potash values are obtained when 95% ethanol 
is used in place of 80%. These studies may 
bear out the belief of many fertilizer chemists 
that the determinations carried out with off- 
cial test procedures, using 80% ethanol, give 
low results for the potash values. 














ethyl acetoacetate have been in the production 
of yellow pigment dyestuffs, and of antipyrine 
and amidopyrine among the pharmaceuticals. 

A brief consideration of the organic struc- 
ture of ethyl acetoacetate, however, indicates 
potential applications far more extensive in 
scope than the present commercial uses. 

In Chemical Synthesis 

Two of the properties of ethyl acetoacetate 
are of special interest in organic synthesis. 
The first is the reactivity of the hydrogen on 
the carbon adjacent to the -COOC,H, group. 
Hydrogen substitutions at this point lead to 
the introduction of groups such as halogen, 
metal, acyl, and alkyl radicals. Ammonia, ani- 
line, urea, and many other compounds cen- 
taining the -NH, group add with the elimina- 
tion of water. 

The second outstanding property of ethyl 
acetoacetate lies in the fact that the addition 
products just mentioned (particularly the am- 
ides) have a tendency to close into ring struc- 
tures of the most varied types, giving, for 
example, substituted pyrroles, pyrazoles, pyra- 
zolones, pyridines, isoxazoles, furane and cou- 
marin derivatives. 

U.S.I.’s development of processes for the 
production of ethyl acetoacetate on a tonnage 
scale has been a definite contribution to more 
extensive use of this chemical in many of its 
potential applications in organic synthesis. 

In addition to applications of this type, there 
are other possible uses of ethyl acetoacetate 
that may merit further investigation. Because 


the product has become best known as an 
(Continued on next page) 


The chemical structure of ethyl acetoacetate shifts between the enol and keto forms. Both forms are 
shown in this diagram, in which hydrogen atoms are represented by circles, oxygen by ellipses, and 


carbon by squares. The 


re is used as the symbol for carbon, instead of the conventional tetra- 


squa 
hedron, in the interests of simplicity and clarity in the diagrams. 
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Recovers Ethyl Chloride 


From Butane Mixtures by 
Treatment with Ethanol 


BATON ROUGE, La. — Ethyl chloride can 
be readily extracted from mixtures with bu- 
tane by using ethanol as a selective solvent. 

This discovery, made by an inventor here 
who has received a patent on the process, is 
expected to be of particular importance in the 
manufacture of tetraethyl lead. This com- 
pound is formed by treating a sodium lead 
alloy with an excess of ethyl chloride. In the 
past, this excess has been difficult to recover, 
because a side reaction results in the produc- 
tion of butane, which forms an azeotropic mix- 
ture with ethyl chloride. 

A large portion of the ethyl chloride can 
be recovered by treating the butane mixtures 
with ethanol, which acts as a selective solvent 
having preferential selectivity for the ethyl 
chloride. Best results are obtained with aque- 
ous solutions of ethanol, containing about 30% 
water, which is reported to give complete re- 
covery of the ethyl chloride. 








Novel Vinegar Generator 


(Continued from previous page) 
be placed inside the body of the chips, against 
the glass wall, so that readings of inside tem- 
perature may be taken. 

The alcoholic feed is controlled by a special 
cam-driven pump, which is one of the most 
interesting features of the unit. The pump 
must be acid-proof and must deliver small 
quantities of circulating fluid continuously 
over long periods of time. In the design finally 
adopted, the pump is operated by a cam (12). 
The pump body consists of a length of gum 
rubber tubing (11), with check valves at top 
and bottom (15 and 15a). These valves con- 
sist of stainless steel balls in glass bodies. 

In operation, the tube is compressed by 
means of a bar (13) actuated by the cam (12). 
When the tube is compressed, liquid is forced 
up through the upper check valve. When the 
pressure is released, fresh liquid passes into 
the pump through the lower check valve. An 
adjustable stop (14) controls the amount of 
liquid pumped at each stroke. 

With a battery of such generators, it is pos- 
sible to obtain comparative results by vary- 
ing the different factors involved. Studies can 
be made of the results with different types of 
alcohol as the feed, with different rates of 
pour, or with various nutrients. 
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Sterols Easily Extracted 
With Acetone as Solvent 


CHICAGO, Ill. — An entirely new approach 
to the problem of recovering sterols from oil- 
bearing seeds or from tall oil is suggested in 
a patent granted to inventors here and at May- 
wood. Basic factor in the new process is the 
use of a water-miscible ketone, such as ace- 
tone, in place of the water-immiscible solvents 
previously employed. 

When acetone is used in the extraction step, 
only the sterols are extracted and the unde- 
sirable gummy materials are left behind, the 
inventors claim. 





Ethyl Acetoacetate 





(Continued from previous page) 
intermediate, its utility as a solvent may not 
have received the attention which it deserves. 
It is true that ethyl acetoacetate has been sug- 
gested as a nitrocellulose solvent in composi- 
tions for the decoration of glassware, leather, 
and metallic articles. However, in applications 
of this type, it is not certain that the advan- 
tages of ethyl acetoacetate over other nitro- 
cellulose solvents are sufficient to justify its 
widespread use. 

A more interesting field of study would 
seem to lie in selective solvent applications. 
It has been previously reported, for example, 
that ethyl acetoacetate has been found useful 
in separating the unsaturated components of 
fish oils from the undesirable “break” and color 
components. (See U.S.I. CHemicat News, De- 
cember, 1940.) Examination of the solvent 
properties of ethyl acetoacetate may suggest 
other applications along these lines. 

During World War I, ethyl acetoacetate was 
used to some extent as a plasticizer in cellu- 
lose acetate dopes, and this aspect may also 
repay further study. 

U.S.I. will gladly discuss potential applica- 
tions of ethyl acetoacetate. 





New Book on Natural Resins 





With natural resins now a center of inter- 
est, the publication of a new and authoritative 
text on the subject is particularly timely. “The 
Technology of Natural Resins,” by C. L. 
Mantell, Director, Netherlands Indies Labora- 
tories, C. W. Kopf, J. L. Curtis, and E. M. 
Rogers, is a valuable compilation of the re- 
sults of years of laboratory research and in- 
dustrial activity. Publisher is John Wiley & 
Sons. 
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Further information on these items 
may be obtained by writing to U.S.1, 





Toluol substitutes are said to be available in a 
number of different grades for such applications 
as printing ink, nitrocellulose lacquers, wax pol- 
ishes, dry cleaning, and other applications. 


(No. 570) 
OPS. 


A new fish oil is said to be particularly useful in 
the leather and metal trades. Maker says that 
product has less than 0.1% free fatty acids and 
saponifcation number of 163. Oil can be blown 
and used as a substitute for other blown oils now 
restricted, while in the metal trades it can be 
substituted for whale and sperm oil. (No. 571) 


Accurate discharge from pipettes is provided by 
a new device, according to the maker. Device 
consists of a soft rubber bulb equipped with a 
valve at upper end and a soft bushing at bot- 
tom, for application on upper end of pipette. 
Bulb is held in hard rubber frame. Valve is said 
to limit suction, releasing liquid in desired quan- 
tities when finger pressure is applied on operat- 
ing button. (No. 572) 
sa 


A lanolin substitute is reported to be suitable for 
many industrial applications, and to be available 
for civilian purposes. Typical applications are 
said to include seals for water-carrying lines, 
dressing and finishing of leather, protective coat- 
ings for metals, and applications as a grease or 
lubricant. (No. 573) 
OS 


A new paint is described as being formulated 
specifically to resist corrosion under the action 
of high steam pressures in the presence of sul- 
furous fumes and acids. Chief application is said 
to be the coating of interior surfaces of rubber 
vulcanizers to prevent corrosive attack. (No. 574) 


Cement-asbestos pipe, manufactured by a new 
process, is said to be characterized by high 
density, great strength, and resistance to a wide 
variety of mildly corrosive solutions. For more 
severe service, the pipe can be supplied with 
coatings or linings that offer protection under 
highly corrosive conditions, according to the 
maker. (No. 575) 
U S41 


A heat exchanger for heating or cooling liquids 
and viscous materials is said to permit mixing, 
emulsifying, or aerating simultaneously with the 
heat exchange process. Design is reported to re- 
sult in rapid heating or cooling. (No. 576) 


A new liquid plastic is applied like paint to steel, 
concrete, wood, and other surfaces, and dries to 
form a tough, impermeable, dielectric film with 
high resistance to attack by acids or alkalis, it is 
reported. (No. 577) 
GS1 
A new feed water treatment makes use of an or- 
ganic colloidal material, which is employed in 
conjunction with inorganic materials, such as 
phosphates or alkalis. It is reported that results 
obtained have advantages over those obtainable 
with inorganic materials alone. (No. 578) 


A new wetting agent is recommended by the 
maker for use in conjunction with all types of al- 
kaline metal cleaners (No. 579 
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American Institute’s April Speakers 


The American Institute of Chemists, New York Chapter, held its April 17 meeting 
at the Chemists’ Club, N. Y. City. Topic for the evening was “Unusual Industrial 
Opportunities for the Chemist.” Donald Price, chairman, presided. 





Dr. Harry L. Fisher Dr. Harden F. Taylor 





Raphael Katzen John W. Robertson 


Speakers included Dr. Harden F. Taylor, president of the Atlantic Coast Fisheries 
Co., whose topic was “Products from the Ocean”; Raphael Katzen, Northwood 
Lignin Fellow, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, who spoke on “Utilization of Wood 
Waste Products”; and John W. Robertson, chemical director, International Tailoring 
Co., whose speech was “Some Untouched Fields.” 


Dr. Harry L. Fisher, president of the Institute, was present to award the American 
Institute of Chemists medals to outstanding senior chemistry students in the univer- 
sities and colleges in the vicinity of its local chapters. Awards were made to students 
from Brooklyn College, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute, College of the City of New 
York, Columbia University, College of St. Elizabeth, Fordham University, Newark 


College of Engineering, New York University, Rutgers University and Queens College. 
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CANADIAN REVIEW 
(Continued from page 675) 


responding living costs in the United 
States. Wage rates have been stabilized 
accordingly and there have been no cost- 
of-living wage bonus paid to wage- 
earners since the new program was 
introduced. 

One highly controversial feature of the 
Canadian price ceiling has been the pay- 
ment of subsidies to permit merchants, 
manufacturers and producers to operate 
under the ceiling. Originally it was in- 
tended to pay subsidies only in respect of 
imported goods. Subsidies were to rep- 
resent the cost of isolating Canada from 
the rest of the world. If coal prices rose 
in the United States it was realized at 
once that importers would have to be 
subsidized to permit them to continue to 
serve customers at the fixed Canadian 
ceiling price. 

More recently it has been necessary to 
pay subsidies on a wide and increasing 
list of domestic goods where it has been 
found impossible to operate within the 
ceiling. Milk, shoes, groceries, leather, 
etc., are cases in point. The Prices 
Board argues that it is cheaper, sounder 
to pay these subsidies than permit prices 
to rise. But as yet it has not attempted, 
in respect of domestic subsidies to draw 
the line between essential and non-essen- 
tial goods. Such a distinction will have 
to be made very soon, it is argued, even 
if it means puncturing the ceiling for 
luxury or non-essential goods. 

At the moment Canadian business is 
engaged in a nation-wide simplification 
and standardization program _ inspired 
partly by the price ceiling and partly by 
the need for conservation of essential 
war materials. The aim is to curb 
wasteful competitive practices, conserve 
materials and manpower, and help busi- 
ness to cut costs so as to absorb the price 
“squeeze” and guard against the day when 
increasing shortages of raw materials and 
goods are going to cut volume and in- 
flict a heavy “overhead” burden on many 
lines of business. It is this certainty of 
shortages in the coming months which 
will be the severest test of Canada’s price 
ceiling now that the United States has 
removed the fear that Canada could not 
permanently freeze her prices alongside 
an inflationary United States price 
structure. 


Patriotic Company 


As a manifestation of their patriotism 
and pride in their company, employes of 
the Buffalo Electro-Chemical Company, 
Tonawanda, N. Y., presented a large 
American flag to President Charles A. 
Buerk who accepted it for the company 
in ceremonies April 23. 











Heavy Chemicals, Coal-Tar Products, Dye-and-Tanstuffs, Colors and Pigments, Fillers and Sizes, 


Fertilizer and Insecticide Materials, Petroleum Solvents and Chemicals, Naval Stores, Fats and Oils, etc. 





Chemical prices quoted are of American manufacturers for 
spot New York, immediate shipment, unless otherwise specified. 
Products sold f.o.b. works are specified as such. Import chem- 


icals are so designated. 


Oils are quoted spot New York, ex-dock. Quotations f.o.b. 


‘minal 


mills, or for spot goods at the Pacific Coast are so designated. 
Raw materials are quoted New York, f.o.b., or ex-dock. 
Materials sold f.o.b. works or delivered are so designated. 

The current range is not “bid and asked,” but are prices from 
different sellers, based on varying grades or quantities or both. 





Purchasing Power of the Dollar: 


1926 Average—$1.00 


1940 Average $1.20 - 


April 1942 $0.97 











Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low’ High Market Low High Low. High 
Acetaldehyde, 99%, 55, 110 Acid (continued): 

gal drs, wks .........- <i12 11 > b | 11 mE | 22° cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib - @25 2.25 2.25 2.25 2,25 
Acetaldol (Aldol), 55, 110 ae: Ses 100 Ib, «,. 165 265 2.65 1.65: . 1:65 

gal drs, c-l, wks ....... ie Sac 12 12 12 | 13 CRUSE is oe vanes cone - 06% .08 06% .08 06% .08 
Acetamide, tech, kgs, wks .lb.  .28 45 28 45 28 45 Myristic, dist, drs ....... ™ 39 19% .18 1914.18 11814 
Acetanilid, tech, cryst, Naphthenic drs, 220-230 ..1lb,  ... Ble. 10 Bee: 10 10 

os Eo Ib .2900 3100290129 a eae aes 10 .09 10 .09 . 209 

powd, bbls Ree ¥ Ib, 2700 29027 29 27D Naphthionic, tech, bbls ...1b. .60 & 60 65 60 65 
Acetic Anhydri e, drs, c- eg ia a nee ews 6 (66 «| FS5 CTS. F. 

> yeep Ib, 11% 13° KH 130K Nitric, 36°, ebys, cl, s 
Acetin, tech, Icl drs......Ib. ... 29 .29 .29 .29 33 ele sei ORs 100 Ibs.c ... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 
Acetone, tks, delyv (PC) ..1b.  .07 ass 86.07 158 = .06 .158 38°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. ¢ . 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 5.50 

drs, cel, delv (PC) eee Ib. 08% -173 08% ass 07% Bye 40°, cl, cbys, wks 100 lbs. c é 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 6.00 
Acetonitrile, drs, wks ...lb. 1.00 2.00 1.00 2.00 00 2.00 42°, c-l, cbys, wks 100 Ibs. c . . 650. -650 (650 650 .- 6.50 
Aoctappenene, oe ap ee mh. 2:55 160 1:55 1.60 1.355 1.60 ait ie eet (6) ae 11% .13 11 223 AIS 13 
Acetophenetidin, s, xalic s, wks . Ib, 11% .123 1% I 4 

kgs, 1000 Ibs’..........1b. 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 1.00 Phosplioric, go USE, a a GER ASG ee OM 

ea z 12 12 512 12 12 
sox ‘teas _—* c-l, bbls, 
wks, frt equal ..100 Ibs. 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 4.00 4.25 
PiCTOMIC, “RES oss ses sce Ib, .65 .70 -65 .70 65 Me 
ACIDS Picric, bbls, wks 2.0.2 i. OE <a eae ae 
Acetic, 28%, bbls (PC) 100 Ibs. 3.38 3.63 3.38 3.63 2.23 3.43 sapiens, pum, Gre, whe > 7. 2. a a oe 

glacial, nat, bbls ..100Ibs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 7.62 8.55 Scie. te, te . . 11 

synth, drs :.100 Ibs. 9.15 9.40 9.15 9.40 7.62 8.55 ——_,. 45 i668 188 tae ’ 

tks, wks . 100 lbs. 6.25 6.93 6.25 6.93 rex Mes USP, eryst, —_ Ib. 210 240 pe ee - 
Acstylaniier ie, USP, (PC) Es Pyroligneous, bbls, delv Fs 35 35 05 35 “35 
special, 200 Ib bbls ....Ib. * 45 45 .45 45 45 Risinelelc tech, » Rigg cll : : : . +25 

Standard USP ........ Ib... = .40 0 iwi Salicylic, tech, 125 Ib bbls, 3200 370 32372 37 
Adipic, fib drs, wks .....1b. ed 31 31 31 31 Si wks’ (PC) - “~ - 
Aadaneilie. ref’d bbls ...Ib. 20 1.25 1.20 1.25 1.15 1.20 a... 4 "38 “46 35 “46 35 4 

tech, bbls Ib. ; 95 95 95 75 95 ak aa 46 : 

Ascorbic, bots, drs (PC) oz. 1.50 1.70 1.50 1.85 1.85 2.10 Seensle tne under Sony lila . 82 82 82 82 
Battery, cbys, wks ..100 lbs. 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 1.60 2.55 Suceinic, Ib. 7s 75 és 
Benzoic, tech, bbls ......Ib. 143 .47 1.43. .47 43. 47 Sulfanilic, 250 ib drs, wis Ib, 7 : a "97 

USP, bbls Scckmm 59 .54 59 54 59 Sulfuric, 60°, tks. wks ton 13.00 * 43°00 ‘ks 
Boric, tech, gran, frt c-l ‘cbys wks 100 lb 1.25 i 1.25 et 

all’d bgs 40 tons ....tone 99.00 99.00 99.00 93.50 99.50 66°. tks wie pies foc 16:50 . 16. 3 1 50 

bbls pee tone 109.00 108.00 109.00 108.00 108.00 Lan“... 100 Ib rie . go or 
Broenner’s, bbls ......... Ib. ek ae ae Se a | RS CP. cove. wks i chee ae 06 yo his 1. 
Butyric, c-l drs, wks .....1b. 22 22 «4.220 «622i Fuming Latin - * % 0 06% .08 

tks, wks a + | 21 al 21 al 7 ton 19.50 19.50 18.50 19.50 
Caproic, drs, wks .. rina a0 25 39 25 30 ae tech, 300 Ib bbls . Ib “54 "73 “71 73 S "73 
Chlorosulfonic, drs, wks ..Ib. .03 04% .03 04% .03% .05 Tartaric USP, ptocd eh cP j ‘ ; i ‘ 

ey ae -++-Hb,  . 2, 02% .02% 02%... 300'Ib bbls...” Ib 703 70% 46% 70 
Chromic, drs (FP) -.... Ib. 1654 18% 16% 1854 15% 17% Tobias, 250 lb bbls ...... _“ 2 a ow oe 
Citric, crys, gran, bbls Ib. b — .20 21 -20 21 -20 21 Trichloroacetic bottles ||| -Ib. 2.00 2'5 f 2. 0 ’ 

Anhyd gran, drs (PC) in. 22% .26% .22% .26% .23  .26% tha . ; 2.00 2.50 2.00 2°50 
Cleve’s bbls ‘65 aS ‘65 65 ‘65 fee 0 Ta pkg ; a 2.8 ee 2.86 no prices 
Cresylie 80%, 210-215" HB,” Albumen, light flake, 225 ib eae en! ee 

drs, wks, frt equal (A) gal. .81 .86 .81 86 .76 «84 "pal delat ‘Ib, 65 P 65 75 55 Z 

Low Boiling .........gal. 81 .86 81 .86 .76 .84 aa... _)* ce a 7 
Formic, tech, cbys ...... Ib, (10% .11% .10% .11% .10% .11% ee ee re cn 4 es ee ; av 
Pumerie, SUB ....++-+s Ib, 270 312732429 inulin, dang! threw Pentane) - 78 173 18 * - 
Gallic, tech, bhis ........Ib. 1,10 1.12 1.10 1.13 90 1.13 a aa 

INE DONS. once cess ib. 2:27 3,80 1:27. 380 1510-50 ae oO _ 131 131 111 131 
ere ee ie ax 45 45 45 45 45 Tel sting Aaa Ib. .141 141 121 141 
Hydrochloric, see muriatic nt aoa Bi 151 131 151 
Hydrocyanic cyls, wks ...Ib. .80 1.00 .80 1.00 80 1.00 Ww ’ 4 Mi h ib . 
ast « haggg 30%, yandotte, ich. ..-.. ° 42 ad -42 .25 uae 

bbls, Ib. 06 06% .06 .06%4 06 06% say my = oy sree 
Hydrefiuosilic, 38%, bbis Ib. 109 “09%, 109. [0934 09 “0954 = a ; “ 
Lactic, 22% dark, bbls ...1b. .029 .0315 .029 .035 .02% .035 ailien, ok 09% 09% 09% 

22%, light, bbls wks ...1b. [039 0415 039 (0415 03% 0415 sz me as Foor he dee 

44%, dark, bbls wks ...Ib. 063 .0655 .063 .0655 .051%4 .0655 ail’, ~ y mtb 09 09 09 

44%, light, bbls wks ...1b. .073  .0755 .073 .0755 .06% .073 ect ee . spd “68 95 rr 35 
Lauric, dist, tech, drs ....]b. .20 20% .20 20% .15 1834 B tyl, ~—s a. ties fob, cs 4 . . . . 
Laurent’s bbls .......... _ ees 45 45 .45 645 645 Ro, trt all’d (PC). 13% .168 12% .168 09 158 
Maleic, powd, drs ....... | aes 30 30 30 30 30 w he? rt : : aA Ash . 12% . . . 

Anhydride, drs ........ Ib. 25 .26 .25 .26 .25 26 ~ id wks, 14 173 13% .173 10 168 
Malic, powd, kgs ....... is: ee eee | ee But & ~- oO . . 13% . . . 
Mixed, = N unit ....... Ib. 05 06 05 06 05 06 = secondary, . » 0834 0834 07% 08% 

S unit ...........0- Ib. 0085 .009 .0085 .009  .0085 .009 ine =a lt 0944 08% 094 
Molybdic, tn, wks ...... Ib 95 = 1.10 95 1.10 95 1.10 hel utdemeink ||. 1244 = — 2% 
Monochloracetic, tech, 5 - 4 ert denat c- r cue 43 ‘ee ri 5 3 
- _ a ae a eae og av 7 a i 3 a Des gethie kutcck ree e eee 1% on 1% 11% 

onosulfonic are " : ai a r Pre CR Ree te tat see : sae . eee 
Muriatic, 18° cbys, Capryl, dre, oxete, wks Ib. wes 16 eo .16 sa ae 

el ~ RS 100 Ib 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 os cD 1 tei 3.00 3.60 3.00 3.60 2.33 3. 

tks, wks ..... 100 1.05 1.05 1.0 1.05 a . ’ » C 

20°cbys, c-l, wks ..100 Ib. 195. “298 2.75 “2:75: 195 - = an FP) = -65 .65 36% 45% 

OWES. kc assce 200%, ...° BAS 225. Aas 345 2.35 tks, East, wks ...... : 58 58 26% . 

Denatured, SD, No. 1, = oS ae 28% .53 


a Powdered b beri acid $5 a ton higher; USP $25 higher; b Powdered 


are Chicago, St. 


~: tog ‘ae given is per gal. 


(A) Allocations. 
price ceiling. 


684 


— * Ke igh er; kegs are in each case %4c higher than bbls; Prices 


Louis, deliveries %c higher than NYC 


(FP) Under full priority control. 


(PC) Under 








c Yellow grades 25c per 100 Ibs. less in each case. d Prices given are 
Eastern schedule; Territories other east of Rockies and 15%c per gal. 


less than Eastern Works price. 


ABBREVIATIONS—Anhydrous, 


carboys, cbys; carlots, c-l; 


Chemical Industries 


anhyd; 


less-than-carlots, 
powdered, powd; refined, ref’d; 


tanks, tks; 


bags, bgs; barrels, bbls; 


lcl; drums, drs; kegs, kgs; 


works, f.o.b., wks. 
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JOSEPH TURNER & CO. 


RIDGEFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


83 Exchange Place 


Providence, R. I. 
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DEFIBERIZATION 


The Solution to Many Processing Prob- 
lems is Available Through the Use of 
the Sprout-Waldron Defiberizing Mill. 





Increased demands and curtailment of many mate- 
rials have resulted in the Chemical Industries turn- 
ing to suitable substitutes in many instances. 

The uses of this machine are many. It is being 
successfully used in defiberizing rags, alpha pulp, 
chips and many other materials that are being used 
in the War Production Program. 

Send us details of your requirements in order that 
we may give you the benefit of our experience. 


Sprout, Waldron and Company 
(Incorporated in 1895) 
119 Sherman Street Muncy, Pennsylvania 
Engineers—Designers—Manufacturers 
Since 1866 
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To save surfaces from Corrosive Attack 


TYGON PAINTS 


Economical « Durable - Available 





* Tygon paint is the perfect defense for 
surfaces subject to attack by corrosive 
fumes, condensates and spillage. Tygon 
paint is pure Tygon. liquified by the addi- 
tion of volatile solvents which, on evapo- 
ration, leave a strong, durable film of 
chemically unchanged Tygon. Tygon itself 
possesses the greatest general resistance 
to corrosive attack of any known material. 
Tygon paint is available in a wide range 
of colors—it is inexpensive—and easy to 


apply. 


For the complete story how Tygon paint can extend ¥ 
the useful life of all surfaces subject to corrosion, 
write today to 


Process Equipment Division 


THE UNITED STATES STONEWARE CO. 


AKRON * OHIO 
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Alcohol, Diacetone 
Ammonium Persulfate 
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Ammonium Phosphate 
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Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
Alcohols (continued) : Ammonium (continued): 
Diacetone, pure, c-l drs, Phosphate, diabasic tech, 
os Ae AEE 3” lb f 11% .14% .11% .14% .09% .13 powd, 325 lb bbls .. "Ib. WOTTE acxie 07% .09% .07% .09% 
| | errr co lb .10% .13% .10% .134% .10% .13% Ricinoleate, eae eae aa ste i tats on 
= contract, drs, c-l . i 3% 411 13% 09 - a ee. bbls. . > 26% tet oer 
| Ore reer 5 ‘ « ° ° ° ° a ears ‘ ace ° ae a 
ite... Ib, 110 14 110 14110 112% Sulfate, dom, f.0.b., bulk ton 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 29.00 30.00 
Ethyl, 190 proof molasses, 5.96% 8.12 anyl Aceate Co -_. ) 45 55 45 ae 45 65 
2 eo gag ... 8.12 » —Sa2 R t myl Acetate (from pentane 
re ~ 1, ~ 8.19 ~ 8.19 6.02% 8.19 WS; GN kc ikiccceees Ib. é 145 145.105 0145 
nt bbls Bn. oe cae a> . ee: 8.25 Rae 8.25 osi2 8.25 e-l, b amp ee Ib. si 5S 155 fe 6 Pee 
Furfuryl, tech, 500 lb. Se if .20 25 .20 25 .20 .25 eee lb. .165 165 125 .165 
Hexyl, secondar tks, delv » se 23 nae : . 2 14% F oe os 
ten, dety 24 or ae rotor sie og al oat nes: OB 
TS, Gelv ........ coe ° eee e ees . , ’ ++ -iDe : e . 
pret Re y prim, cans, wks ib news .32 Bate 32 a 32 el, dra, Gelv i.sic-s.: 1b, 09% ... .09%4 09% 
drs, Icl, delv ....... » :.. £26... 226 26 27 MO. tne tecass ae Sea ee 
Meigs .086 Chloride, norm, drs, wks ib. .56 -68 -56 68 56 -68 
Isobutyl, ref’d, Icl, drs lb. .., ORG... .086 .079 
nS eer te. Ms kaa Coe 076 .069 .076 a a drs, wks lb. ... = noe = — 4 
 Segeeinineaea aera? Ib 27; «3076 3.. «= 076 069 076d] its, wks ........... j : 4 
Am 1 Ethe see Diamy]l 
Isopropyl La 51% ars, ee a a ag bean a MRE ain WAC ass © Rls 
ue linear a 40% .43% .40% .43% 40% .43% wD cL Re aoe rs ne Ib, 095 = 095 ae: 
a frt all’d ..... 4 int wi 34 | 4k Oe 34 a nee riage gases a 2 < 
99%, drs, frt all’d ..gal. .44 47 .44 47 44 4 Glee ie es = wi 31 rig "31 38 31 
tks, oe eee gal. eee 37% 37% 37% 37% Y Stearate, Icl, wks, drs. lb. ae 32% eis 32% 26 6335 
Octyl, see Ethylhexyl Amylene, drs, wks ....... _ we a a nae 
Polyvinyl A fib drs ....Ib. “ae 7 rt a .26 -54 ae - o ‘09 * 09 eh ‘09 
Pro i, drs, wks” a “NS Cae Se uae aes Amylnaphthalenes, see Mixed 
Spee Solvents, East, i 67 70 67 70 Aniline "Ou, 960 Ib Ib drs and - ‘a “ 
tks, East, wie |! gal (61 66-6166 au oe a Sa ge ea ae 
Tetrahydrofurfuryl drs, | 6g ggg Anthracene, 80-85% ...... ee: xa ae 
f.o.b. wks ......... lb ° . ‘ Anthraquinone, sublimed, 125 
Appts cana, SO er 5.70 «6S ti(iwTSt*C“‘«i«*SC*«i«TO in OOS b, 70 70 65.70 
Ald we . Bisulfit : bbi sees 6 ‘ " : 7 i — metal slabs, ton 145 “4 14% 14 16% 
ehy ¢ Bisu e, S, _ Ree re e a ° . ee: . 
delv_ ......-+-+-s255 17 17 17 Butter of, see Chioride 
Aldol, 95%, 55 and 110 gal, 12 15 12 15 11 15 Chloride, soln, cbys ....lb. ... | re i a? 
drs, dely .....0205s- Ib. ° : : . . Needle, powd, bbls ..... lb. .18% .20 18% .20 16 -18 
Alphanaphthol, crude, 300 52 52 52 = Ib ees 15 16% AS 16% “12 16% 
Samigisias # Mie ead a : . . t to rs ‘ aes s : 
Alphanaphthylamine, 350 lb 32 32 Archil, conc, 600 lb bbls Ib. e -26 ake 26 Py prices 
re eon es betas 32 . . Aroclors, wks ............Ib, .18 130 18 .30 
Alum, ammonia, oan. c-l, 75 4.25 Arrowroot, bbls ......... Ib, .103%4 .103% .10% .10% “0954 10% 
bis, wks 100 Ib 4.25 4.25 eh 35 Arsenic, Metal ........... Ib. no prices no prices no prices 
dely NY, Phila . .100 lb 4.25 4.25 3. 4. Red, 224 lb cs kgs ....1b. no prices no prices no prices 
Granular, c-l, bbls ~~ 4.00 4.00 3.80 4.00” White, 112 lb kgs ..... Ib, .04 04% .04 04% 03% .04% 
Oe. ci oe ies : . . ° 
Powd, c-l, bbls, wks 100 Ib. 4.40 4.40 3.90 4.40 B 
Potash, lump, ¢-l, bbls, Barium Carbonate precip, 
es wr anacaeem — ee oe er 200 Ib bes, wks... .ton $5.00 65.00 $5.00 65.00 45.00 65.00 
gaa ies dies s. Ob. 4.25 4.25 3.75 4.25 pe Gwithérite) 90% gr. 43,00 43.00 43.00 
seowsyelbbis,wks 100 1b. --- $68 «++ $5 41S Be ain ‘aa ib ks, NY Ib. 60 ‘60 “45 

oda, SWE . «028 Pe . “2a ‘ ‘ = ° s, “a 

chrome, bbls pee 100 Ib, -12% 15 612% «15 no prices “og fhegopoomeno om 77.00 92.00 77,00 92.00 77.00 92.00 
REE). jaczeigas,A00 1B. 15.00 16.00 15.00 16.00 17.00 18.00 Beran i Se i 07 06 “07 105% 107 
— 20%, nor so Nitrate, bbls .......... 10% 13, 10% .12% .08% .12% 

me accges BR BR aM | tee iS me aa ea 
asic pow Ss Vv : . a . ; : ee ere oe ~ Ren -65 
. 10% «11 10% «11 09% .12 ° ; 
culo syd 29% wis i OS “12 Og” 112 08 2 pe oe a 
rystals, c-l, drs, wks lb, - 2 "Aare reer. ton 16.0 e . 
Formate, 30% wie -- the 023% .03% .02% .03% .02% .03% 3200 eat oe SEER ton 11.00 11.00 11.00 
ormate, % sO 8, C- enzaldehyde, t 
ls ae Ib, 13 1S 61S SSS oe Se nERS: a. #2 2 2. #2 2 
Hysrate, 96%, ia, "7 wee 4H wee 4H DH «14H Benzene, gates, ‘tea rt 15 a ae 
heavy, bbls, wks Ib -., 034 ... 034 .029 .03% 90% cl, drs ......... .20 20 19 20 
Otesta, a D States inate ~ 2 4 796 = 207 = ‘ sows Fg tks, frt os gal. 15 15 14 me 
x Ss SOR. 65k a 00es ae e ° ° SB -« i 
Resinate, PP., aE Ib, ... 15 AS... 15 ie. pie tye xs toage ae ‘arr + aoe .70 
Stearate, 100 Ib bbls ..Ib, ... 23 23 18 23 Benzoyl Chloride, 500 Ib drslb. .23 .28 23 .28 .23 28 
—* com, c-l, bgs, a Chloride, 95-97% rfd, 
ie es DES CRE em. 335 228 35 42.25 295 «2.35 ae Re .22 .24 22 .24 Ad .24 
— * pola, Me i. — 1.35 4.45 1.35 1.45 135 1.45 Beta- -Naphitho, 250 Ib bbis, 93 24 33 ie - “4 
Sulfate, iron-free, i!) ek i re P Fs ‘ R r ‘ 

= “gdineacopemiegt foolb, 1.75 1.85 175 1.85 1.60 1.85 Naphthylamine, sublimed, 

9 “aan. wke.....2c0m, 4335 205 4295 .2305 200 2.10 OS aay: ‘tb. 1.25 seats 1.25 piace po I Pe 
Ammoniaanhyd fertcom,tkslb. .04%4 .05 -04% .05 04% .05 Tech, 200 lb bbls ....lb.  ... 51 ue 51 $1 52 
Ammonia anhyd, 100 lb cyl Ib. We 16 i -16 aud 16 Bismuth metal ......... ie css Seas ase Rene ee 1.25 

26°, 800 lb drs, delv ...Ib. .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% .02% Chloride, boxes ........ Sa 3.00 ES 3.00 3.00 3.25 
Aqua 26°, tks, NHs cont. ... a -08z .04 05% Hydroxide, boxes ...... m. 3.35 3.46 $3.35 3.46 3.35 3:46 
Ammonium Acetate, kgs ..Ib,  .27 .33 .27 .33 a7 33 xychloride, boxes a o20 das SO Sis 30 Say 
a pans bbls, f.o Subbenzoate, boxes P| eer re, ee 
Tay ROL: - 100Ib =.0564  .0614 .0564 .0614 .0564 .0614 Subcarbonate, kgs .....1b. 1.59 1.85 1.59 1.85 1.59 1.85 
Bifuoride, 300 lb bbls ..lb. .15% .18 15% .18 14 18 Subnitrate, — iy Gre. ..<: 2.29 «81.57 «86129: 157 2.20 ‘1:57 
Carbonate, tech, 500 lb Trioxide, powd , boxes eo eee <ac:- we sing. « GOGO 

> “pepper ttor 08% .09% .08% .09% .08% .09% Blane Fixe, ulp, 400 Ib. bbls, 
Chloride, White, 100 Ib. BI tom +a at ‘ ana ee h 40.00 46.50 40.00 46.50 35.00 46.50 

bbls, wks ......1001b. 4.45 4.45 4.45 eaching Powder, rs, 

Gray, 280 Ib bbls, c-l, wks, contract 100 Ib. 2.25 310 22§ S$:30 200 3.20 

~ “eee Olb. 5.50 5.75 5.50 5.75 5.80 5.75 eee mm. @.00 245 250 3:35 235 “335 
Lactate, 500 Ib bbls ....1b. .15 16 15 -16 5 16 Blood. dried, Rake. unit ere aro} pe as be ae 
Laurate, bbls .... a ‘23 a 23 ee 23 icago, hig e ..unit 5. 365 5.4 5.3 F . 
omen dy 80% anhyd, pilmperted chine Eales sok —  .... §.25 5.00 5.35 4.75 5.00 

Re PORE 12 we 12 an 12 ues, Bronze Chinese ..... 

Nitrate, tech, bgs, bbls tb. .0435 0455 .0435 0455 0435 0455 en cone ae < 4 = 7 

| a ee ° a e ait ° 1 9, ODIS ......... . . . . 

Oxalate, neut, cryst, powd, bs’ ame dry, wks, 

on he ae icg iis mano _ a rH re 4 = i ee i. roa 11 as a “és es eF 2 
erchlorate, Se ‘ 6 r 6 oS é a ° * r ° E P 
Persulfate, 112 tes: 21 oS 1 eS ee Pulp, Cobalt grade ...Ibh.  .22) .24 .22 8 .24 8=.22—s 4 





z On a f.0.b. wks. basis. 
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h Lowest price is for pul 
tals $6 per ton higher; USP. 
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plepest for high grade precipitated; ¢ Crys- 
higher in each case; * Freight is 
equalized in each case with .. producing point. 
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PHOSPHORIC (U.S.P.) ACID 
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PHOSPHORUS OXYCHLORIDE 
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COMPLETE PROCESSING PLANTS 
INCLUDING POWER AND YARD FACILITIES DENSITY CONTROLLER for PULPS 


PROCESSING EQUIPMENT The Massco-Adams Density Con- 







troller, first used in ore classifi- 
ers, now has many applications 
in non-metallic and chemical 
plants— including potash and 
phosphate plants, washing coal, 
etc. Maintains visual control of 
density by motor-operated reg- 
ulation of dilutant supply 
valve. Also available with 
standard chart recorder or 
with arm and weights for sink 
and float process. Widely op- 


BYE, le Contract — Undivided Responsibi ‘lity ly 
E. 4B ae a Ok Ce <n Ger. ee On) © 0’ tional location. In writing, 


Boston: bess please describe your problem. 


New York Philadelphia San Francisco Lendon Parris The MINE AND SMELTER SUPPLY CO., Denver, Colo. 
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Bone e Chlorine ‘ eRe 
Chlorine P rices Current Diethylamine Se 
Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 1941 SB 
Market Low High Low _ High Market Low High Low’ High % 
Bone, 4% + 50% raw, ay ge (continued) : a 
ee OO on 39.00 40. 4 39.00 40.00 30.00 40.00 Liq, tk, wks, contract 100 Ib. 1.75 ~<. VES 1.75 . 
Bone ia 100 lb kgs ....1b,  .06 .06 -07 .06 07 Maki, c-l, cyls, wks, Xe 
Meal, 3% & 50% imp ton... 37. 30 sea... Steee Sheet rae. 8 >... Se ee ee Ib, 2.00 2.00 1.90 2.00 
Domestic, bgs, Chicago ton 38.00 40.00 38.00 40.00 32.00 40.00 Chloroacetophenone, tins, Se 
Borax, tech, gran, NS rr ee eee ee ea Ib. 3.00 3.50 3.00 3:50 .3:00 3.50 : 
ton lots, bgs, delv ..ton¢ 46.00 45.00 46.00 43.00 45.00 Citeashennana, ani 100 Ib. SB 
bbls, delyv (FP) . toni 55.00 54.00 55.00 53.00 56.00 og en Rae eee _— .08 08 06 .08 SR 
Tech, powd, 80 and 40 ton Chloroform, ‘ech, 650 Ib v 
ee re ton ... 51.00 50.00 51.00 48.00 50.00 REE ORR: | aa a 20 atais -20 .20 Se 
bbls, delv “""""ton ... 60.00 59.00 60.00 58.00 61.00 USP, 650 ib drs. 1 aa Sao 30 D 
Bordeaux Mixture, drs: 2.08. 13 ha%G «432 11% =«11 114% Chloropicrin, comml cyls ..lb. ee -80 wie 80 -80 XB 
Bromine, cases .......... Ib, .25 .30 25 .30 25 30 Chrome, Green, CP ...... m, 28 33 as 33 21 25 v 
Bronze, Al, ood "300 Ib ‘ERS eee a ib, U6 17 16 old 13% .14% k& 
drs (FP) Puen enn aaee re 59 sbi Pi et Pd Chromium Acetate, 8% 
Gold, blk . lb. .60 65 -60 65 .60 65 Chrome, bbls ........ Ib. .07% .08% .07% .08% .073% .08% Sk 
Butanes, com 16-32° group 3 Fluoride, powd, 400 Ib 
tks Ib. 02% 02% .02% .03 on RES Pr: ao a? .28 27 28 .27 .28 Se 
Butyl, acetate, norm drs, frt Coat tat; Obs. ..6563 ssc 7:00 (Ute RO | Res Fea By = 
Sy ee. Ib, .14% .168 .14% .168 .10 .168 Cobalt Acetate, bbls (A) _ ee 83 sate 833% .80% .83% Seok 
tks, frt all’d ....... Ib, .13% .158 ame 158 .09 158 Carbonate tech, bbls (A) Ib. 1.58 co es es 58 ih 
Secondary, tks, frt all’d Ib. ... 08% 08% .07% .08% Hydrate, bbls (A) ..... Ib. 2.04 -- 204 198 2.04 
drs, frt all’d ........ \ sige 09% 09% .08% .09% Linoleate, tay 3 =~ ee 42 B38 -42 33 42 
Aldehyde, 50 gal drs, paste, 59%, drs ...... Ib. 31 26 31 wee 31 aei 
RS sed hae a a ae . 15% 17% 15% .17% .15% .17% Quite, Meck. te 64) Ibe... 1.84 on See 
Carbinoi, norm (see Nor- Resinate, fused, bbls ... ne, AO inn. | SEB ce IS i, 
mal Amy! Alcohol) Pr ghar ‘bbls . oe sats 34 = 34 ad 34 
Chloride, normal Coch ineal, rd or bk bes Ib. cae 38 Pf 38 sae 38 
2 ae aaa irs: Soe Ib. 35 .28 35 Teneriffe sil ver, bgs ...1b, _.38 39 38 x} 38 39 
<1Ce ee Ib. 32 25 9 Copper, metal FP, Pe 100 Ib. 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 12.00 12.50 
Crotonate, norm, 55 and —* normal, bbls, 
110 gal drs, delv ....lb. 35 Fe oe i AB oe es .24 .26 24 -26 «22 26 
LO PPS: fh ce! OBE. SUB. SS Carbonate, 52-54% 400 Ib 
Oleate, drs, ‘frt all’d ...Ib... a ie 25 re - i Se | ee ee. lb, .18 -204 18 20% .1650 .20% 
Propionate, drs ........ Ib, .16% .17 16% .17 16% «17 Chloride, 250 Ib bbls ..Ib. ... 20% 19% .20% .16 .19% 
Oe eee ms sc« fe |.” fee 15% Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....1b, «34 38 4 8 34 38 
Stearate, 50 gal drs ....lb.  ... 31 = 31 28% .32% Oleate, precip, bbls ....Ib. --- .20 -. -20 .. .20 
Tartrate, drs .......... Ib. no prices no prices 55 .60 Oxide, black, bbls, wks lb. -19%4 .21 19% .21 18 21 
Butyraldehyde, drs, Icl, wks Ib, ... 35% . =) ae 35% red 100 lb bbls ......Ib, +20 .22 20 «622922 
Sub-acetate ee, 
400 lb bbls ......... lb. .18 ao 18 ae .18 PY 
Sulfate, bbls, fy wks, 100 1b, 5.15 5.50 A I 5.50 4.75 5.50 
Cc Copperas crys and sugar bulk 
Pe me RE ee ee er ton 17.00 ... 17.00 14.00 17.00 
Cadmium Metal ......... Ib. .90 95 .90 .95 .80 95 Corn sugar, tanners, bbls 100 Ib. 204 364 408 3:46 408 
Sulfide, orange, boxes ..lb, ... 1.10 -» 1.10 --. 1,10 Corn Syrup, 42°, bbls 100 lb. 3.69 3.52 3.69 3.42 3.52 
Calcium, Acetate, 150 Ib bgs 43°, bbis .. «2 00 1b. 3.74 357 3.74 S47 357 
el, del ei B ns lb, 3.00 4.00 3.00 4.00 1.90 4.00 Cotton, "Soluble, wet 100 Ib 
Pr Sin sa c-l, E of Rockies, ls Ib. 40 .42 40 42 .40 .42 
dealers, * aa IEE Ib. .07 -08 06% .08 ' .06 07% Cream Tartar, powd & gran 
errr re. Be can 04% ... 0434 04% 300 Ib Bois ... 6.20 er de. eee 57% .38% .57% 
e~« meneame cosh. 100 lb bgs, Creosote, USP 42 lb cbys lb. 60 a9 60 oF 45 ae 
Pra curate eae ton 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 16.00 20.00 Oil, Grade 1 tks .....gal. ... CC ae 15% 113% .15% 
Chloride, flake, 375 lb drs, NE eres gal. 122 132 222 he eee Ss 
burlap bgs, e-l, dely ton re ‘ 21.00 aia 2000 Cresol, USP, drs, c-l ae: 1034 11 Bk 11% 0934 11% 
paper bgs, c-l, delv ton 18.50 41.00 18.50 41.00 18.50 35.00 Crotonaldehyde, 97% 55 and 
Solid, 650 lb drs, ce-l, 110 gal drs, wks ....1Ib. 15 ma Pe | ri 
delv .ton 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 18.00 34.50 Cutch, Philippine, 100Ibbale lb no supplies 0534 .0434 .05% 
Ferrocyanide, "350 Ib bbls Cyanamid, pulv, bgs, c-l, frt 
A PERE SAS Ib, .20 .20 .20 all’d, nitrogen basis, unit no prices no prices 1.40 
Gluconate, Pharm, 125 34 
bls be SS 59 52 59 52 59 
Levulinate, less than 25 D 
m.... “ey ee lo. 3.00 3.00 3.00 
itrate, 100 Ib bgs ....ton no prices no prices no prices Derris root 5% rotenone, 
2 eaeei se tsb lata 4 Ib 28 29 28 .29 22 .29 9 disins aaa ras 1 35 40 45 21 40 
Phosp “2 tribasic, tec aor corn, 140 Ib bgs 
450 Ib b Ib, 0635 .0705 .0635 .0705 .0635 .0705 Chicago ...1001b, ... 4.00 ... 4.00 3.80 4.00 
Resinate, ~ i. as 6 | OS Briash "Gum, bgs _..100]b. ... 4.25... «4.25. 4.05 4.25 
Stearate, 100 lb bbls ...lb. .26 .27 26. .27 20% = .27 Potato, Yellow, 220 Ib bgs lb. / 09% ... 09%Z .08 08% 
Camphor, slabs .......... Ib. 1.60 1.65 1.60 1.65 as ‘465 White, 220 ib begs, Icl Ib. 09% .11% .09% .11% .08% .09 
Powder ............... Ib, 1.60 1.65 160 1.65  .63 1.65 Tapioca, 200 bgs, Icl ar Dear wig . 
so <4 “4 drs lb. .05 053% .05 05% .05 05% White, 140 Ib bgs ..100 ~ feats 3.95 “i 3.95 +2 = 
ack, c-l, bgs, f.o Diamylamine, c-l, drs, wks Ib... 61 .50 61 .4 . 
plants *.... ee 03625... 03625 .03325 .0342 rin aie... .<. <4 a ‘o4.0CtS3C(i‘iz““ CtCiCC*«*SSD 
Decolorizing, drs, ci Ib. 08 115081150815 Diamylene, drs, wks ..... ~~, 105... 105 .095 .105 
Dioxide, Liq, 20-25 Ibeyl bh. 106 .08 .06 .08 .06 .08 "aaa ae ieee Ib. 112 . Biveiiees 
Tetrachloride, (FP) (PC) Ce ene Ib. 09% 09% .08% .09% 
55 or 110 gal drs, c-l, DIRMYIEENET occ cagaaces lb, re ts .085 102 
__, ERS ee 66% .73 MIN c, ocaun satus Ib. 102 lanl alan ih 
Casein, Standard, Dom, grd lb, .21_  .22) 21.30% =«11%_— «31 el, DU iitaesnsecwel Ib. 095 .095 
80-100 mesh,c-l bgs 1b. .21% .22% .21% = «31 12 eee Oa CGR we lb. .085 .085 
Castor Pomace, 5% NHs, c-l, ee. RAE eh Icl, drs, 
bgs, wks - ioe 19.00 16.00 19.00 15.00 16.00 A PO errs ay Pais wae a Fh bg 4 .20 
Imported, ship, bes .., ton no prices no prices no prices Diamylphenol, Icl, drs ....1b. By 4 | Sail sae ve Pe 
Celluloid, Scraps, ivory cs Ib. 13 BY 13 5 12 mh Diamyl]phthalate, ‘drs, wks lb. Be a 22 ai .21% 
Transparent, cs ... 20... .20 .20 Diamyl Sulfide, drs, Icl ..Ib. .. ee GS 5 ska i. 
Cellulose, Acetate, frt ‘all’d, Diatomaceous Earth, see Kieselguhr. 
eee ‘lb .30 .30 .30 Dibutoxy Ethyl Phthalate, 
Triacetate, “flake, frt a, ee pen Be cs 35 Rar 33 
: Sere 30 .30 a 30 Dibutylamine, Icl, drs, wks Ib... .64 33 coe 53 
Chalk, dropped, 175 lb bbls Ib. 02% 02% 02% .02% e-l, drs, ahaa: be ss Ok SOS ~ KEL. 5 .50 
Precip, heavy, 560 lb tks, aren ae .48 a 48 cai 48 
ert 100 Ibs, 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 32.50 Dibutyl Ether, ‘drs, wks, Icl ib 26 28 -26 .28 a .28 
Charcoal, “Hardwood, lump, Dibutylphthalate, drs, wks, 
SD: eekacn bine Gk ace 15 bs aS pz. A ete ee ree > | ae al .23 Py hy .20 
Softwood, bgs, delv* ‘ton 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 25.00 36.00 Dibutyltartrate, 50 gal drs Ib. acre .87 oe 87 -50 .87 
Willow, powd, 100 Ib ‘bbls, Dichlorethylene, drs .. b. <8 25 oes “ao 
PERS SOR ie Ib. .06 .07 .06 .07 .06 .07 Dichloroethylether, 50 gal 
Chontant, clarified tks, wks Ib, ... .0225 0225 .01% .0275 i ee ies Is 15 16 15 16 PB | -16 
25%, bbls, wks ....... mk. 20 .0275 0275 .0240 .0275 | ere are .14 e 14 oe 14 
China Clay, cl, blk mines ton ... 7.60 a 7.60 7.60 Dichloromethane, drs, wks Ib. 23 as ait .23 
Imported, lump, blk ...ton 19.00 24.00 18.60 24.00 18.60 Dichloropentanes, e-l, drs Ib. 037 .037 025 = .04 
Chlorine, cyls, Icl, wks, con- Re rere le .045 -045 <a =~ 
tract (FP) lb. 07% .07% 07% I a son's 3.5 cee -03 .03 0221 .025 
cyls, c-l, contract .. .Ib. j 05% 05% .05% Diethanolamine, tks ,wks Ib. 22% ps) Se .224% 
a ag ae = Ib drs, . ™ - “3 - 
, ; : OR ee ee P : ‘ F 
j A delivered price; * Depends upon point of delivery. 
(FP) Full Priority. (PC) Price Ceiling. * These prices were on a delivered basis. 
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Ready to Serve — 


Aqua Ammonia 5 ) t a 








Anhydrous Ammonia s 

Yellow Prussiate of Soda 

Calcium Ferrocyanide 99'/2°/5. P = 

Calcium Chloride Pe - 

Tri-Sodium Phosphate AR AND “3 
& 3 


HENRY BOWER CHEMICAL | : 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY Dope : ong Pe 2 
29th & GRAY’S FERRY ROAD PHILADELPHIA, PA. es 
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WY Dwight Co., 
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Established 1846 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
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FOR VICTORY! 


BUY 


UNITED 
STATES 
SAVINGS 









WHITE 


HEAVY CALCINED 
MAGNESIA 


(Manganese Free) 

* 
INDUSTRIAL CHEMICALS 
* 

EXPORT SPECIALISTS 
* 


Distributors for 


The Rufert Chemical Company 


NICKEL FORMATE 
Also 


NICKEL CATALYST e NICKEL CARBONATE 
NICKEL OXIDE, ETC. 





GOLWYNNE: 


CHEMICA DRPORATION 





420 LEXINGTON AVENUE e NEW YORK, N.Y. 
PHONE LE2-9740 














Diethylamino Ethanol 
Ferric Chloride 


Prices 














Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low § Higt 
Diethylamino Ethanol, Icl, 
drs, f.0.b. aaa frt 
all’d E. Miss .......... b. 85 By i 85 er 5 
Diethylaniline. 850 lb drs Ib. 40 bee .40 ie 40 
Diethylearbonate, com drs lb, ... 25 ee 25 ae 25 
Diethylorthotoluidin, drs .lb. .64 .67 -64 A f 64 .67 
Diethylphthalate, c-l, drs ..lb.  ... Z1%e ... 21% .19 20 
Diethylsulfate, tech, drs, 
te ey eae Ib, .13 14 aid 14 «13 14 
Diethyleneglycol, drs = vee || 15% .14 AS | 14 15% 
Mono ethyl ether, drs ..1b. 14% .15% .14% .15% .14% 115: 
eS ee | meee Ki aa A ae 131 
Mono — ether, drs ..lb. .22%4 .24%4 .22%4 .241%4 .221%4 .241, 
rea ig ders 22 “ahs 20 ee 22 
Diethylene aii, 50 gal drs, 
Ca ry . <20 .24 .20 24 .20 24 
Diglycol Laurate, bbls ...lb. ... 16 Bis -16 ee 16 
Cate, TONE. oc ois bseme oe Ib. 17 57 17 
stearate, DOS. ...5.66.<: lb. 22 .22 22 


Dimethylamine, 400 lb drs, 
pure 25 & 40% sol 
100%: Date... 43 as. Ib, 

Dimethylaniline, 240 lb drs Ib. 

Dimethyl phthalate, drs, 
i ie | kee Ib. 

Dimethyisulfate, 100 Ib drs Ib. 

Dinitrobenzene, 400 Ib bbls Ib. 

son eegepenee: 400 Ib 


Disnronhiindd, 350 Ib bbls Ib. 
Dinitrotoluene, 300 lb bbls > 
Diphenyl, bbls ........... 

Diphenylamine ae tb 
mpoeerne 100 Ib tb 


7: sil a 
Drymet (see sodium metasil-— 
icate anhydrous). 


E 


Egg Yolk, dom., 200 lb. cases Ib. 
Epsom Salt, tech, 300 Ib 


eS eh: ae 100 Ib, 
USP ie) BINS... 65 100 Ib. 
Ether, USP anaesthesia 55 
YS “tieepepege Ib, 
Seombane’ *, a Ges. ..<1Ds 
ORE a || re e 
Nitrous conc ~~ 
Synthetic, wks, tks ..... Ib. 
Ethyl Aaa, 83 % Ester 
Ae Ce: rR 


te, S5t OG). .éc.8. 
Acetoacetate, 110 gal drs Ib. 
Benzylaniline, 300 Ib drs Ib. 
Bromide, tech drs ..... Ib. 
Cellulose, drs, wks, frt 


all’ Ib. 
Chloride, 200 lb drs ... 1b. 
Chlorocarbonate, cbys . lb. 


Crotomate, Gf8 .. ..... 00. > 
Formate, drs, frt all’d . 

Lactate, "drs, ee ap 
Oxalate, drs, wks ...... Ib. 


Silicate, O16, WAS .....: 
— Dibromide, 60 lb . 
Chinthyazin, 40%, 10 ‘gal 

cbys chloro, cont .... ~ 
Anhydrous.......... 
ge (FP) ‘50 gal ars, 
_ Rookies 


wks Ib. 
Mone Ethyl Ether, 7. 


ae ae 
a re ear Ib. 
Mono Ethyl Ether Ace- 
tate, . WES ues. Ib. 
eee s 
or Methyl Ether, sa 8 
oe errr. Ib 
oe a, rr lb. 
Ethylideneaniline ........ Ib. 
F 
Feldspar, blk pottery ....ton 
Powd. blk wks ....... ton 
Ferric Chloride, tech, crys, 
ek. ae a 
OU NE CON ain stead Ib. 





85 90 85 -90 85 1.05 
23 24 23 24 23 24 


ae 20 Seas 20 18% .20 
45 -50 45 -50 45 50 
ie 18 aa 18 =r 18 
14 14 nee 14 
35 38 35 38 35 38 
AEE 22 tee 22 aed 22 
18 18 15% .18 
15 eI Be 20 
25 25 si 25 


35 37 35 37 35 Sf 


... 80.00 55.00 80.00 32.00 52.00 
053% .06% 08% 063% .053% .06% 


87 92 87 = 1.05 60 1.05 


60 -61 52 61 .26 a0 
07 -08 -07 -08 07 .08 


occ -06 — -06 ee -66 
93 120 73 1,10 ae 73 
Sire -10 .08 10 .08 .09 
ll 12 11 12 06% .12 


: a. a. "13 
"11% 112% 111% 112% 106% .12% 
12% .13% .12% .13% .07% .13% 
"86 (88 86 .88 .86 .88 
= we ae. 46 28 om 


50 -60 50 .60 45 .50 
18 -20 18 20 -18 -20 


30 |” eee 30 
35 : een 35 
27% 27% .25 27%, 
33% : oe 33% 
33 ‘ae 33 
77 ee 77 


65 .70 65 .70 65 70 


75 85 ao .85 75 85 

enn By eat «49 75 

nen 0742... 0742 .0693 .0746 
14% .18% .14% .18% .14% .18% 
iat jk ee i eee 13% 
16% 17% .16% 17% .16% 17% 
nee 1S oss hh’ 15% 
14% 15% .14% .15% .14% .15% 
pists si ae TSH... 13% 
11% 12% 11% .12% «11% «.12% 
=e 10%. «. o_o 10% 
15% .16% .15% .16% .15% .16% 


a = =e ome he! CS 
"45 47% .45 .47% .45 .47% 


17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 17.00 19.00 
14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 14.00 17.50 


05 07% .05 07% .95 .07% 
06% .07. .06% .07 .06% .07 


1+ 10; m+ 50; * Bbls. are 20c higher. 


FP Full Priority. 
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Fluorspar, 
Formaldet 
wks ( 
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Fullers E: 
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Fish Scrap 
Current Gaia 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Fish Rigs dried, unground 
2 SE unit} nominal 4.75 4.85 4.35 4.85 
Aad “Bulk, 6 & 3%, delv . 
Norfolk & sooner” 
basis . -unitm nominal 3.75. 3.28 2.75 328 
Fluorspar, 98% bgs .ton 33.00 32.00 34.00 29.00 34.00 
Formaidenr de oS cel, bbis, 
fas onies Ib, .055 .0575 .055 = =.0575 : 
Ry eee Ib. .02%4 .04 02% .04 02% | 0 
Fullers Earth, blk, mines ton 8.50 15.00 8.50 15.00 8.50 .00 
Imp powd, ‘cl, bes . .ton 30.00 40.00 30.00 40.00 no Be oe 
sr ag _— drs, wks Ib. ... aha ee 15 10 ata 
RI FE ene re .09 een .09 at .09 
Furfuramide (tech) 100 Ib 
Re aerate dub, wala Gd | ae 30 30 30 
Fusel “Oil, 10% impurities Ib. 18 18% .18 18% .16 19% 
seg a s, 1 b 
Base iy alates lb. .28 32 28 32 2 32 
Liquid, 50°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 124% .16 12% = .16 10% .16 
id, 50 Ib boxes ..... 2 a Ue 21 
G 
G Salt paste, 360 Ib bbls ..Jb. 45 ry 45 3 45 
ag re com op Ib. “no prices me 09% .06% .09% 
— cubes, 
Arnica 1001b. .13 nom, 12% .13 .08% .11 CHEMICALS 
Gitte’s Salt, tech, c-l, bgs, 
wks 100 lb. 1.05 1.28 1.05 1.28 95 1.28 
Anhydrous, see Sodium 
Sulfate 
Glue, +a com grades, oF, 
ere 15% .18% .15% .18% .13% .18% 
ier goin, c-l, bgs ie 19 30 19 30 «a3 .30 
Glycerin (PC) CP, drs ...Ib. 2... 18%... «= 18% .141%4_-.19%4 ENLISTED IN THE 
Dynamite, 100 Ib oe are 18% . 18% 
Saponification, drs ..... Me kee 12% 12% .09% .20% 
Porn. ee ere MY 36% 11%4 ae 11% .07% .18 
ceryl Bori-Borate, bbls Ib. rahe .40 fee .40 pie .40 
a Pe ar bbis ...Ib. ... 27 aS: 27 Res az RY PROGRAM 
Monostearate, apis | rer 30 ae .30 ales 30 
Oleate, bbls ........ ae ee ae wae aa ae .22 
| | ee ee eee 38 “ee 38 cas 38 
Glyceryl Stearate, bbls ...Ib, ... 18 ie 18 eed 18 
Glycol pest-Borate, ee ae 220 ene 22 ~—C« .22 
hthalate, drs ......... me ows 38 ae 38 ae 38 
Stearate, dre ........0: b 26 -26 26 
GUMS 
Gum Aloes, Sotaduas ...1b. 80 85 -80 85 .80 95 
Arabic, amber so Ib 9.22 24 22 24 14 aa 
White sorts, Ne. x4 bgs Ib. 33 35 33 ae we 45 
oS eres fb. .26 28 -26 28 18 30 
maar paeoo ie b 
anja $s, 
geal Se tb, 0434 0534 04% 0535 04% 08% 
California, f.o.b. NY, drs ton 35.00 40.00 20.00 40.00 20.00 36.50 
E dan Ka Ib cases, 
Tos. ROR ESS te, 12 15 12 one 12 Py 
oan "Samat, USP, 120 
SES. Ib. = 50 55 45 55 19 50 
Cova, Congo, itd oie, rs 49% 49% 49% America’s all-out Victory Program waterproofing tarpaulins, tenting 
Dark amber Ib 12% 12% 12% requires ever-increasing quantities and other military fabrics . . 
Licht auher 1... 17 7 ‘17 of coal-tar chemicals for which Naphthalene and Cresol for insu- 
east as “iss ih bg Barrett is a key source of supply— lating materials for military 
acassar pale bold . 3 17¥% 17% .12% .17% — cable . 
11% 11% 06 54 11% Because chee and other chemicals 
.07 07 05% ««07 are so vital to winning the war, 
13% : as Hts, am we ask the indulgence of our cus- 
22% J 22% % rete, tomers in civilian industries if 
an 1298 os 12¥4 deliveries are delayed. Barrett’s 
17% 17% ha 17% vast facilities and 88 years of 
x +4 A, 34 A, 13% 14 A, a experience are be- 
° . . ing utilized to keep production 
a i at 13% Toluol f TNT B f pellphietinaannie 
. : : oluol for . . . Benzol for 
73 eo Or mre Tetryl . . . Phenol for picric acid ORR tr Os 2 8.2 2 
“oer eae) See ee . Anhydrous Ammonia for ni- PRE BARRETT DIVISION 
22% 22 15% .22% tric acid and ammonium nitrate naka. ccedains A ta ena oO 
14% “94 “10 144% ° Phthalic Anhydride for 40 RECTOR STREET. NEw “— 
"17 "17 "14% ‘17% di- tao a Loong 2 for smokeless 
‘ “187 powder—also for ship, tank and . “ie . 
art} 18% 139 i538 truck finishes . . . Hydrogenated BARRETS CHEMICALS 
Products to improve performance Tar Acids 
35 35 21 35% of lubricating oils . Pyridines Phenols 
34 34 20% .34 for sulfa drugs . Quinoline for Cresols , 
28 “28 145% 1285% vitamins ... Tar Acids for plas- Cresylic Acids 
25% 25 13% .25% tics, disinfectants and pharmaceu- Naphthalene 
28% “28 "15% 28% ticals . . . Rubber Compounding Phthalic Anhydride 
25% 25% 12% .25% Products for extendirg the vital *Cumar (Paracoumarone-Indene Resin) 
18 18 10 18% rubber supply . . . Cumar* for Rubber Compounding Materials 
13% 13% yo a Bardol* 
° . A . Barretan* 
ett) .- = ars: sere Pickling Inhibitors 
12% ... 12% 107% 112% pone 
Py) ae 23% «11 23% Xylol 
x ms ot ped 13 Solvent Naphtha 
“Oa; x4 “4236 rits is Hi-Flash Solvent 
o 08% “0942 yrts, + Hydrogenated Coal-tar Chemicals 
ass OS 23s ‘3S A, 00” Flotation Agents 
235 1'05 235 163 . ° Tar Distillates 
er 7 : on Anhydrous Ammonia 
“<3 > rt aad oka Sulphate of Ammonia 
é a 14 33 Arcadian* the American Nitrate of Soda 
FP Full basins. PC Price Ceiling. * Reg. U S. Pat. Off 
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VINYL ACETATE 


(Stabilized ) 


Boiling Range: 71.8° C. to 73° C. 


Containers: Non-returnable 55-gal. 
drums, 410 Ibs. net 
weight. 


Preparation of poly- 
vinyl acetate, alcohol, 
and acetal resins. 

Preparation of sulfa- 
type pharmaceuticals. 


The vinyl group is very reactive in all halogen 
and halogen acid reactions, and addition reac- 
tions with other unsaturated or polymerizeable 
materials as ethylene, amylene, coumarone, and 
turpentine. 


NG PAN DI Di 


CHEMICALS CORPORATION 


4702 Pine Ave. Niagara Falls, N. Y. 








—Cut Filtration Costs 


WITH 
SUPER WET STRENGTH FILTER PRESS PAPER 


A long fiber paper with a patented wet strength 
treatment for applying on top of filter canvas to: | 


e Eliminate scraping: Just lift off paper and off 
comes the cake! 


@ Cut plate cleaning costs! 

@ Increase filter canvas life! 
Withstands low and high pH solutions. 
Supplied in any length; and widths up to 54”. 


Write for Sample and Literature 


The ENTHONE Company 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 























gtEARATe, 


CALCIUM STEARATE 
ALUMINUM STEARATE 
MAGNESIUM STEARATE 





Stocks at 
NEW YORK _ ST. Louis DALLAS SAN FRANCISCO 
CHICAGO KANSAS CITY LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 


FRANKS CHEMICAL PRODUCTS CO. 





BLDC.9. BUSH TERMINAL — BROOKLYN, N.Y. 








Kauri, NY 








Pri 
Logwood rtees 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Kauri, NY 
Brown XXX, cases ....lb. 60 -60 60 
BX Ib. 38 38 38 
28 28 28 
e 24 -24 24 
18% 18% 18% 
61 61 
-41 41 41 
24 Kee 24 Mee 24 
— 2 Swe 
no prices no prices no prices 
$25 - 3.356 “335. 3:20. tie -S.08 





Sandarac, prime quality, 200 
Ib bgs & 300 lb cks ..1b 


Senegal, picked bgs ...... ‘Ib. 
A POO E Ib, 
Thus, nl Rh ee 280 Ibs. 


Hematine crys, 400 lb bbls Ib. 
Hemlock, 25%, 600 lb bbls 
WO ono re ee alas 
eee rae Ib. 
Hexalene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. 
Hexane, normal 60-7 “eg 
Group 3, tks (PC) 
Hexamethylenetetramine, 
powd, drs (FP) ..... Ib, 
Hexyl Acetate, secondary, 
wa GEE Siew aces cs 1 
Hoof baa: f.o.b. Chicago unit 
Hydrogen Peroxide, 100 vol, 
140 ib chys .«........ Ib. 
Hydroxylamine — 
chloride .... jah DE 
Hypernic, Bags, No. 1 ...1b, 


I 


Indigo, Bengal, bbis ..... Ib. 
Synthetic, liquid ...... lb. 
Iodine, Resublimed, jars ..lb. 
Irish Moss, ord, bales ...1b. 
Bleached, prime, bales . . 1b. 
Tron Acetate Lia. 17"; be 
Chloride see Ferric Chloride 
Nitrate, coml, bbls . .100 lb. 
Isobutyl Carbinol (128- 132° : 
GrGs ACG GIG: 360 550% 


ce Oe 4 ae: re 1 
Isopropyl Acetate, tks, frt a 
Bs poe acirsiee wie es 
drs, frt all’ eo pera Ib. 
Ether, see Ether, isopropyl 
K 

Keiselguhr, dom bags, c-l, 

Pace Coast... ..csees ton 


L 
Lead Acetate, f.o.b. NY, _ 


White, broken ....... 
CO OD. Sone ces ea i 
es Ib 
rT lb 
Arsenate, East, drs lb 


Linoleate, solid, bbis ...Ib. 
Metal, c-l, NY (FP) 100 lb. 
Nitrate, 500 Ib bbls, wks lb. 
6) Se | eee Ib 
ar. i 95% PbsOx, 


98% PbsOy, delv ....1b. 
Resinate, fused, bbls ...1b. 


Se ee Ib 
Titanate bbls, c-l, f.0.b. 
wks, frt alld ....... Ib. 


White, 500 lb bbls, wks, 1b. 
Basic sulfate, 500 Ib ~— 


w me 
Lecithin, ed, dms, cl fet ie 


tech, dms, eee lb 
Lime, chemical quicklime, 
f.o.b. wks, bulk .....ton 


Hydrated, f.o.b. wks ton 
Lime Salts, see Calcium Salts 
Lime, sulfur, dealers, tks gal. 


drs 
Cinesed Meal, bgs ... 
Litharge, coml, delv, bbls = 
Lithopone, dom, ordinary, 


es Gv; DES occ lb. 
BR 5 Speer lb. 
Titanated, ere . 


1 
Lanewil. ‘51°, 600 Ib bbls Ib. 
Solid, 50 Ib ‘boxes .. Ib. 


(FP) Full Priority. (PC) 
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1.00 1.10 1.00 1.10 50 1.10 
ae -30 see 30 ee ° 
eae 13 eae 13 es 13 
--- 16.50 eS r 

3.50 3.60 3.50 3.60 2.75 3.40 

2.00 3.00 2.00 3.00 


410 i120. 330... 1.10 -60 
06% .07% .06% .073% .03% .07% 


.24 34 24 34 -20 34 


lb, nom. .03% nom, 03% .03% .03% 


nom, 03 nom, .03 02% .03 
oe <a3 ae a 
Bb re ona 093% .11 
32 .33 32 RS is 32 33 
pS skS34. 18 de «hd 
es 12 : 12 
400 4.25 3:00 4:25 265 SS: 
16 .18% .16 .18% .16 .18% 
SA9 diss 3:35 ae 3.25 
42 “we i 42 


24 2:20 -2:74 2 co 1.63 2.20 
16% #5 OM .16% a+ 
00 2 


30 2.38 30 238 ae St 
—» s+ «a #2 2 & 


.03 -04 03 04 03 .04 
3.50 4.00 3.50 4.00 3.50 4.00 


23% ... 23% .22% .23% 
eit’ a eee 


10 076 «10 © -.06%_--«.07% 
12.086 «612, «07%4_—«.08% 


22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 22.00 25.00 


09 .09 .08 0834 
09% 09% .084 .086 
09% .09% .0865 .0885 
09% 09% .09%4 .16% 
; 25 .25 
10% 10% 10% 
07% .07%4 07% 


07% .06314 07% .06% .07 


4 mi 
0 13.00 7.00 13.00 7.00 13.00 
0 16.00 8.50 16.00 8.50 16,00 


07% .08% .07% .08% ... 07% 

-10 -14 10 -14 -10 14 
34.00 23.00 33.00 
-0790 .07 J 


.0790 0760 
. 04% 04% .0385 .04% 
04% 04%4 .041 .04% 
.056 056 .05% .056 
.0585 0585 .05%4 .0585 
13 ; 10%. 
22 230 16% Oi«iCS2 


Price Ceiling. 


ioe 


ithianthateae 




















— a 
Current Morpholine ZED 1] 
Current 1942 1941_— RSO 
Market Low High Low’ High rs 
in e 
na 7 Uyrng~ 
eee Ib.  .22 .25 .22 .25 2a 25 
ners a. 500 lb bbls ton 74.00 80.00 74.00 80.00 65.00 80. 00 
ee ee 06% 06% 06% 
375 lb bbls, 
Chloride “ se Spee ae «.. 2208 32.00 32.00 
i c-l i ess? Ib. ° ° -27 i 
xide, calc tech, heavy 
Die Tht BI isto nce Ib. -26 26 = 
Light bbls — — Ib, -26 26 ia 
USP Heavy, s, above 
basis .. : Serre eee yr | are -26 .26 * ZENE 
Palmitate, bbls ........ Ib, 33 35 33 = = - 
Silicofluoride, bbls ....1b. +20 .25 20 . = 
Stearate, bbls ......... Ib, 31 -33 31 33 23 3654 
Manganese, acetate, drs ..lb,  -:: 26% 26% a = 
Borate, 30%, 200 lb bbls Ib. oko -16 15 .16 p = 
Chloride, bbls ......... Ib, -14 nom, -14 nom. nee ‘i ORTHODICHLO 
oy bes, ee. 70.00 ... 71.50 
Hydrate, bbls ......... arr 82 rer $2 ee 82 
Linoleate, liq. drs ...... lb, .18 18 = 4 .18 19% 
solid, precip, bbls ....1b. -: ° ae f ae . 
Resinate, fused bbs’ Ib, 08% .08% 08% 08% .08% .08% APHTH ALENE 
ao oe : saa area lb F 2 one 12 wee 12 
lfate, a 
SOS $50" ib dea’ — Ib, 10% .11% 10% .11% .10% 11% 


Mangrove, 55%, 400 lb bbls Ib. 
ee ton 

Mannitol, pure cryst, cs, wks lb. 
commercial grd, 250 lb 


Marble Flour, blk 
Mercury chloride (Calomel) Ib. 


_— See f.0.b. dest, m 


sbls 
Methanol. denat. grd. drs, 


c-l frt all’d (PC) * 
tks, frt all’d 


eee al 
Pure, nat, drs, * frt . 

all’d ‘ gal.a 

that tat 2... wows: gal.a 

Synth, pure, drs ....gal.b 


Oe 2 gal. b 
Methyl - tech tks, 


Se, gal an PS 
Acetone, frt‘all’d, drs gal. r 
ths, 47t ae... gal. p 


Synthetic, A all’d, 
drs 


c 
Ethel Ketone, tks, ji all’d 1b 
50 gal drs, "frt ’all’d, cl > 
Formate, drs, frt all’d . 
Hexyl, Ketone, pure, drs ib 
Lactate, drs, frt all’d ...Jb. 
Mica, dry gerd, bgs, wks ..ton 
Michler’s Ketone, kgs ....1b, 
Mixed Amyl!naphthalenes 
mixed, ref., l-c-l, drs, f.0.b. 


CS ee eee 
Monoamylamine,c-l,drs,wks Ib. 

Icl, drs, wks ........ 

oe oe pee 1-c-1, 
drs, f.o.b. wks 1 


Pe EES ack, on 6-0. caos 
Monochlorobenzene, see “cr 
Monoethanolamine,tks,wks, lb. 
Monoethylamine (100% basis) 

Icl, drs, f.0.b. wks 
Monomethylamine, drs, a 

all’d, E. Mississippi, c-l lb. 
we 


wks 





a Producers of natural methanol divided into two groups and prices 
vary for these two divisions; b Country is divided in 4 zones, prices 
varying by zone; p Country is divided into 4 zones. 


no prices 
Gat 85 


-50 


132 


3.75 


4.00 
.67 


(FP) Full Priority. (PC) Price Control. 


May; “42: 5; 5 


12.50 14. $0 12. 00 14. 50 
2.9 
Mercury metal ..76 lb. flasks 191. 00 193, 00 191.00 210. 00 167. 00 215. 00 


no prices 34.00 38.00 
ane 85 85 -90 


45 

























10% 10% 15 C0. 
14 12% 1% “16 ROSENTH! ™ 
"12, 1312s 6% H. R 
67 69 67 .69 Hi. 7REET M Oe aa 
1.05 1.10 1.05 1.10 25 EAST 26th S Rodrug Tél. AShland 4 
65 65 Cable address: 
70 ~—-.65 70 
66 60 .66 
Sa Oe 
55% 61% .35% .55% 
50 = .54%_-«.30—S—« 50 
34% .40% 
28 © .32% 
06 07 .06 07 
11 12% .07 12% 
09% .10% .09% .10% 
10% 13 .10% .13 
81 .37% .81 
C—O 75 
51 54% .37% .51 
43 45% 32.43 
ae 83 
10% . 10% 
50.5 55 
.60 60 
32 «64032 40 
08 06 08 
09% .07 .09% 
‘89 =a. ee 
60 60 
70 ~—-«70 80 
30.00 ... 30.00 
2.50 2.50 
16 16 19 
oe) a a hi 
50 06 .61.—Ss«wS0—S—«CS2 
Ree cas 55 
a 20 
oe 2 ..- 
(ae Sener 
.23 23 
46 35 65 
65 .65 The Refinery of Controlled Specialization 


vo on so | TS -SVo ken 


ENGLEWOOD, NEW JERSEY 





Chemical Industries 


REFINING COMPANY, INC. 


* Refinery: WARREN, PA. 
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PENACOL 


RESORCIN 


TECHNICAL U. S. P. 


CATECHOL 


Cc. P. CRYSTALS RESUBLIMED 


Samples and Prices upon request 








PENNSYLVANIA COAL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Phone: Bruin, Pa., 2641 


PETROLIA e 
Cable: PENACOL 














BEACON 
COPPER OLEATE 


for 
MOULD-PROOFING OF 
BURLAP BAGGING 





—THE BEACON COMPANY 


89 Bickford Street Boston, Mass. 





Your Logical Source of Supply for ZINC STEARATE 


DIRUML 


@ Full removable head containers. 
Where added strength and security are 
needed use our “Bolted Ring Seal’ drum 
supplied in sizes from 10 to 70 gallons. 



















Suitable for solids and semi-liquids. Consult 
us freely on your packaging problems. @ 


a complete line of light gauge containers 


EASTERN STEEL BARREL CORPORATION 
BOUND 6ROCKE Es NEW JERSEY 








Myrobalans 
Para Toluidine 


Prices 





1942 1941 
Low High Low High 





Myrobalans 25%, liq bbls lb. 
1 bes Solid, 50 Ib boxes Ib. 


eta, v.m.&p. (deodorized) 
see petroleum solvents. 
Naphtha, Solvent, water- 


waite, *  Sueweaete gal. 
Naphthaiene, ‘dom, “crude ‘bes. 
Balls, fakes, che |... "Mb 


Ib. 

Balls, ref’d bbls, wks . .1b. 
Flakes, re’d, bbls, wks . . Ib. 
Nickel ie this” bbls .. > 


eee eeeee 


Tb, 
Oxide, ng lb kgs, NY .Ib. 
Salt, 400 Ib bbls, NY ..Ib. 
Nicotine rt 40%, hp 
Nitre Cake, 1 eR re 
Nitrobenzene redistilled, i000 
eS eee > 
Nitrocellulose, c-l, Icl, wks Ib. 
aa 3 en Sol. 45 ammon, 
. Atlantic Gulf ports, 
tks, unit ton, N basis 
Nitrogenous Mat’l, bgsimp unit 
dom, Eastern ‘wks . —— 
dom, Western wks 
Nitronaphthalene, 550 Ibbbis f 1b. 
Nutgalls Alleppo, bgs ....Jb. 


ce) 
Oak - _ Extract, 25%, bbls Ib 


Octyl y Oa tks, ‘wks | “Ib. 
Oran -Mineral, 1100 lb ia 


oe ey 


oulemés 100 Ib drs 1b. 
Orthochlorophenol, drs ...lb 
Orthocresol, 30.4°, drs, wks Ib. 
Orthodichlorobenzene, i 
Orthonitrochlorobenzene, 1200 
ee ear Ib. 
Deki Spree mts 


Cus*eeesreersececrvese 
eee ee erececerereese 


see eer eeresesereses 


Se GEE scacenawee lb. 


Pa aH, 2 lb bgs PO 


M 
Para aldehyde, 99%, tech, 
55-110 gal drs, wks . 
Aminoacetanli 100 Ib 


sete eet eereeresese 


ee BP 


Aminopisenoi, 100 Ib re Ib. 
Chlorophenol, drs ...... Ib. 
Dichlorobenzine 200 Ib ce 


ee ee 


Nifrochlorabensene, 1200 
Ib drs, wks .......... Tb. 


ee ee ee 


Sole 
Nitrotoluenc, 350 ib bbls Ib. 
— tol, tech, bbls, 





Re citar ae Ib. 

a. AUER 350 Ib 
eee eerere Ib. 
I If de, 175 Ib. 
 - itera suewenee Ib, 
eee Ib. 


Current 
Market 
no prices 
no prices 
no prices 
no prices 
Bae 27 
an 31 
2.50 2.75 
age 08 
: .08 
.08 
36 36% 
18 -20 
35 36 
35 38 
13 13% 
.703 
16.00 
.08 .09 
us 07 
.20 -29 
1.2158 
no prices 
‘a ee 
ine Sane 
24 25 
no prices 
-03%4 nom. 
02 nom. 
ae 15 
12 
2.15 2.25 
25 
-70 
32 
oad 17% 
06 07% 
ad 18 
75 
85 -90 
.09 
ae 
23 
10 
.052 
056 .0585 
-0615 .0640 
12 
85 
1.25 1.30 
ee 
ee 32 
» (| 12 
23 24 
45 52 
45 
ie as 
2.75 32.85 
ose 35 
92 94 
see .30 
33% .35% 
1.25 1.30 
.70 
31 
-20 22 
é -48 


(FP) Full Priority. (PC) Price Control 
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no prices = prices 
no prices 0 prices 
no prices 35. 00 48.00 
no prices 28.00 39.00 


27 ie 26 
31 oss 31 
2.50 2.75 2.25 2.75 
ose 08 06% .08 
08 07 
08 07 08 
36 36% 36 36% 


113 13% = .13 13% 
-703 703 
16.00 16.00 
08 09 .08 09 
07 07 
20 .29 20 29 
1.2158 ... 1.2158 
no prices no prices 


2.75 3.50 2.20 3.00 
2.60 3.35 1.75 2.60 


noprices .26 .29 


03% 035% .03% .03% 
3 OO tad 103 


a ace 
2 3 
2.15 2.25 2.15 2.25 
a 6d. 
a. oe... ae 
. Sa 
17 «117% 1160 «117% 


06 07% ~.06 07% 

15 18 15 18 
75 75 

85 90 85 .90 
09 09 
eb mar Pe 
.23 21 .23 
-10 iis 10 


056 .0585 .057 | .0595 
0615 .0640 [06% .06% 
2s 12 
.85 85 
1.25 1.30 1.25 1.30 
1.05 1.05 
132 132 


45 45 
15 15 
ass oes ass. ans 
ee: ae 
92 94 92 94 
oe sae 
ce are 
125 1.30 1.25 1.30 
a nad: Ue 
s 2 Ss 
oe oe 





Ls 














Current 


Paris Green 
Potassium Perchlorate 








Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Paris Green, dealers, drs lb. .24 -26 .24 26 23 25 
Pentane, sar os -38° a : 
on tks (PC) . ar 08% ... 08% ; 08% 
re Said eae cae “. ; 116 
Perchiorethvlene 10 lb if ‘ pian — o 
rt all yp is , oo 4 P R 
— dark adit, ib penal ete Baa = 
ete e MR Ne ES meek b 03% 03 02% ~ «03 
White, lily, big <2: Ib 05% 0334 0434 10834 
: . ee " d 
Petroleum Ether, 30-60°, a en 
it ot a re gal. 16 16 13% .16 
a a gal. 18 18 14% .18 


PETROLEUM SOLVENTS AND DILUENTS 


Cleaners naphthas, group 


Steam dist wat wh bbls gal. 
Pitch Hardwood, 


1,10 1.10 59 
wks ...ton 23.75 24.00 23.75 24.00 23.75 24.00 


Sy (ERs WEE oo cc cca gal. .07% 07% «07 07% 

East Coast, tks, wks a 10% 10% .10 10% 
Lacquer diluents, tks 

oma he ae a ea 'ghie aed gal. 633, “0836 07% 08% bed 08% 

“he. gal, A . % 
Naphtha, V.M.P., East 
Ry, GOs cccncwes gal. : 10% 10% .09 11 
Group 3, tks, wks . on : 07% 07% ««.06 07% 
To ‘thinner, 43-47, % “ vs 
a Se eee gal. .08 09% .08 09% .08% .09% 
Group 3, tks, wks ...gal. 106 .07 06 05% 107 
Rubber Solvents, stand 
et ae: ea: Das 
rou Ss, wks ...ga 4 
Stoddard ste East " . 
~ =, mins hence 3 ch, 09%, .083 09% 
ate a 06% ... 06% .05% .06% 
Phenet, . 250. +00" i drs fp 12% 4.13 12% = .13 12 13% 
tks, wits (FP) ....0.... aig 127K 1 CtC«CRSS .12 
Phenyl- ‘Alphas aphthylamine, 

100 Ib kgs .......... 1b, 1.35 1.35 1.35 
Phenyl Chiotfte, ee Ib, ° aan 17 17 
Phenylhydrazine Hydro 

chloride, com ........ Ib, 1.75 aco Jaa aa 1.50 
ahr: ey tech, tins ..Ib. 15. 00 16.50 15.00 16.50 15.00 16.50 

ae b. 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 20.00 22.00 
Phsaibane Rock, f.0.b. mines 
Ag — eer rene _ 270 240 2.70 - 2.15 re 
passa kaon face 3.20 3.00 3.20 2.50 3.0 
Florida Pebble, 68% basis to 2.20 2.00 2.20 1.90 2.00 
we -74% wa genes: ton 4.00 ... 4.00 , - eg 

ennessee, asis ..ton a ‘ 0 f .00 
ee a — 175 cists — wr 

3 WC) Ree me as ol 15 i 5 18 
Red, 110 Ib cases ...... Ib. , = 40 = rH 44 
Sesquisulfide, 100 Ibcs .lb, (38 42 38 42 38 42 
at sais a zs x ae, <6 15 16. 3 16 

ellow, cs, wks | a 18 ‘ 2 

oe — 100 Ib . ‘ - ” ‘1 
rs ae Ske b <8 1 41 1513 

an, Oil, 55 gal drs or bbls % a ae ae on 
Destructive CO eee 74 .74 .50 65 


Coaltar, bbls, "wks ....tom 19.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 19.00 22.00 
a »bbls,wks Ib. .06 .06% .06 .06% .06 06% 
noni. ner le no prices no prices no prices 

Petroleum, see Asphaltum . . 
Pi in ag Section, 5 9 
Se eee A  €F 00 6.75 7.00 6.00 7.00 
Polyam ee “pe 1-c-l, 
O06. COUy WO cccsccacs der 45 a a0 ae .30 
ae Caustic, wks, sol . - 06% a 06% .063% .06% .06% 
paeiie Oarsic cnn ed wae 0 bee .07 Oe .07 
errr Ib. .02 -027 
Manure Salts, D Ks wore 02% 
30% basis, =. wee ee unit .60 60 60 
POTASSIUM 
Potassium Abietate, bbls . .1b. .08 08 ates 08 
Acetate, tech, bbls, del / - 28 28 .26 28 
as  “e ‘USP, 320 
| RA aera ; one 21 14 .21 14 17 
Bichroniste Crystals, 725 
IS Gee SCRE). ccsces 3 09% ‘ 09% 08% .09% 
Binoxalate, 30 lb bbls ..lb.  --. 23 a4 23 i 23 
ne tener = a 5. 3 15% .18 15% .18 15% .18 
‘arbonate, calc 
TORO Scio, os ens es Ib, -063%4 .063% .06% .06 06% .06% 
a eee Mm ss 0275... ’ oe -0275 
oe ee lb, .03 03% .03 03% .03 .03% 
Chlorate crys, 112 lb kgs, 
wks OP esse see Ib, nom. 8.11 me <li 
ERE Ib, 12 14% 12 14% .12 14% 
aon neon sae Ib, 09% .10 . 10° 09% = «10 
chore Sens bbls ....lb, -08 nom. 08 nom. .04 .08 
Chromate, kgs (FP) ...1b, 24 .27 24 ae 24 +27 
a eee ) ae 55 e? aa ok 55 
Iodide, 250 Ib bbls ..... Ib, 1.44 1.48 1.44 1.48 1.35 1.38 
Metabisulfite, 300 Ib bbls Ib. .18 .20 18 -20 18 21 
Muriate, bgs, dom, blk unit .56 58 -56 -58 53% .58 
oS ee Ib. 28 30 28 .30 25 30 
Perchlorate, kgs, 
WEE CRPD. ok cc6inc cece Ib, .09% .11 09% «.11 09% .11 





- oon ean is %c high 
(FP) Full Priority. 


May, ’42: L, 5 


er. 
¢PC) Price Control. 








Superiority of Modern Horizon- 
tal Design has Revolutionized 
the Filtering Procedures in 
Chemical Industries. 


—-FILTER ALL LIQUIDS 
Heaviest Wax or Most 
Volatile Chemicals 


The Sparkler Filter in 
combination with the modern 
filter aids can answer your 
filtering problems. It takes 
less time and less powder for 
precoating. Filter cake is 
built up horizontally ; cannot 
break or slide off and affect 
the quality of the filtration. 
Takes less time to clean—No 
leaking or evaporation. All 
units completely portable. 








210 LAKE STREET 


—THE TIDE WILL TURN! 


Superiority of Man Power and Modern Fighting 
Equipment WILL Turn the Tide 


—THE TIDE HAS TURNED to 





Write for Complete Facts 


—THE SPARKLER MANUFACTURING CO. 


MUNDELEIN, 


THE SPARKLER 
HORIZONTAL PLATE FILTER 





CAPACITIES UP TO 
10,000 G. P. H. 


ILLINOIS 














Put “V/BRATION” To Work 
MOVING MATERIALS THE EASY wart 





ELECTRO- MAGNET 
VIBRATORS 


Open Up "Constipated" 
Bins and Chutes 





GRAVIMETRIC 
FEEDERS 


Weigh Feed Material 
to a 99% Accuracy. 





VIBRATORY 
FEEDERS 


From lbs. to tons per hour 
by the twist of a Rheostat. 





VIBRATING 
PACKERS 


Increase the Net Contents 


of barrels, drums, etc. 


Write for New 1942 Catalogue 


SYNTRON CO. 


420 Lexington Ave. 


Chemical Industries 


Homer City, Pa. 
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Potassium Permanganate ‘~ Shellac 
Schaeffer’s Salt P rices Current Tungstate 
Current 1942 1941 Current 1942 a 
Market Low High Low High Market Low High Low High 
otass i : Shellac, Bone dry, bbls ..Ib. s  .39 40 39 .40 .26 40 
reotun Seer: -_ te ro naga it . 2 2 2 2 owe ee 
a Superfine, bgs ths 32 133 82 134 ‘46% .34 
0 1 *, en ee ee eee) Are EMSS ‘ e é ° . SQ 
ae We te oa 20% .21 19% .21 19% .21 Sppebepeae: a: 6 a ne oe a 
Prussiate, red, bbls . no prices no prices no prices Silver Nitrate, vials ...... ee i ee 26 .24 20% 
Yellow, bbls ........ 49 °° - 39 19 66 a9 Slate Flour, bgs, wks ....ton 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 9.00 10.00 
Sulfate, ‘were 36.25 36.25 36.25 Soda Tigh 58% dense, begs, i “a ns 
tanium ec ee i I nn (Me ee le ewe ° aa ° eee ° 
'pbls . prneoeberes Ib. 45 645 .40 58% light, bgs .100 Ib, 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 1.05 1.08 
Pot , be Mag Sulfate, 48% nosis inti aise inti «i peewee po Lg ‘a a are cu ‘i R 
.0 26.00 26.00 27.00 | paper bgs........ ee i : ; ; : 
 ereeeners: 00lb. .., 3 wat : : A 
pemeseegk eo ee | ceeweeeme 
p Linseed Oil, kgs... .100 Ib. 5.00 5.00 5.00 76% «cai eee low — nen or 
"249 pyFetien line. oil : ml a — Liquid sellers, tks | _100 Ib. 2.00 2.00 . 2.00 
ES ee Fe ga * 4.30 By 4.4 4, SODIUM 
36 am “oviethrin, drs, rt 
aacisenpmetonc dt: al. 8.53 6.35 853 6.60 7.20 Sodium Abietate, drs .....1b, 11 ll ai 
Acetate, 60% tech, gran. 
ina coarse, bgs = - i - a in powd, flake, 450 Ib bbis 
ees” 3 ‘ : .28 ° é 4 
Fine powd, bbls ..... - 2.2. 2 2 oe £0%b, bbis 275 ib ie 06% 07 106% 07 ‘06 07 
Pyridine, denat, 50 gal drs gal...) 1.71) 02... «01710... 71 a4 pe o> wid . : : 10 
anhyd, drs, delv ..... Ib. .08% .10 08% .10 08% .1 
efined, drs. 2+ Ib. 46 46 48 Po a als =a 2. oe oe oo 
— Spanish cif ern sabe opusieis wines enemy = rr > 35 +4206 st5 ye 4 ys; 
NE add ets a eee +4 ‘ Ye? < 08% 
Pyrocatechin, CP, drs, tins Ib. 2.15 240 213240 215, 240 Arsenite, liq, drs ...... gal. |. Y ea 38 
Dry, gray, - = ~ 063% ... 06% .06% .09% 
Benzoate, USP k .Ib, .46 50 46 -50 -50 
Q — powd, 400° 1b’ bbi, 7m sae +76 
Bichromate, 500 Ib cks, ‘ ; : 
Quebracho, og liq tks ..1b. 05: 05%. 053 Pics cae fare -07 ci 07% .06% .07% 
soit Bob wht a A ee ae er ae ee 
ar » 63%, *t00 ales fo SO s,W. ; z J J ‘ 
bi. x SARS AE 04% 04% ... 04% Chlorate, bgs, wks ..... lb. Cl "Sar 06% 
Clarified, 64% bales . .05 05° 305 05% Cyanide, 96-98%, 100 & 
Quercitron, 41 deg liq, 450 ib: 250 lb drs, wks ...... 14 15 14 15 14 15 
WBS oisiscdsawteaser Ib. | ee 10 08% .09% Diacetate, 33-35% acid, 
NTR eee ee: Ib, 18% .18 .18% .11 16% bt OR CS ene . 09% .10% .09% .10% .09 «10 
‘ Fluoride, white 90%, 300 
Ib bbls, wks ......... Ib. .08 6 407 468 
Hydrosulfite 200 lb a, v a ‘ " ay - 
R 00.0. WKS ....+--020- . . . . ° ° ° 
Hyposulfite, tech, pea crys 
R Salt, 250 1b bbls, wks Ib... SS SS SS <a reg eryst, 375 _ 2.75 275 2.80 
esorcinol, tech cans ..... b. .68 Pe .68 .74 -68 .74 
Rochelle Salt, cryst ...... Ib. |. 143% |. © 143%4 132% 1434 bbls, wks ..-..... 100 Ib. = ae 2.45 
Pit Wile... <ibsscced Ib. "42% "42%, 131% 142% Iodide, Oe Ib. 2.4 ss 282 cas Saee 
Rosin Oil, bbls, first run gal. 81 48 1 "40 "50 Metanilate, 150 Ib bbls . .Ib. -40 -40 -41° nom. 
Second run . “ps 50 53 42 56 Metasilicate, gran, c-l, 
Third run drs ne et gal. 39 Ss "57 “46 “37 SN. 5 bce win owas 6 100 0 Ib. 2.50 coe 2.50 2.35 2.50 
Rosins 600 Ib bbls, ‘100 1b unit as . : : os. Ss c-l, wks _ Ib. 3.05 vee 3.05 ve 3.05 
ex, yard N as A ies F a 4.00 ... 400 3.75 4.00 
Oe: £0. as cunweneabees 3.03 3.03 3.66 2.06 3.55 wks, Ici, drs. . 00 Ib. 5.05 vo S08. 0S: 8S 
ee ES ey eee 3.29 3.29 3.65 2.08 3.55 Monohydrated, te ° ass Ye 026 1023 .026 
on ak wae eatean ieee sie 3.40 3.40 3.74 2.07 3.62 Naphthenate, ‘drs ia rt A 1b, 12 19 Pe i | 19 12 19 
a sa Wh kbd ee SON ENS S66 ed 3.46 3.79 2.08 3.59 Naphthionate, 300 ib bbl Ib. --- .50 pert 50 50 
4 Se ems eee a ae pe tt yt Nitrate, 92% crude, 200 Ib. fies a oe 
Coeccesoceseecesseece vw. Yee vo. . . gs, c-l, ere . eee . . ° 
I EN SAREE CO IEE 3.57 3.57 3.79 2.26 3.50 30.05 ... 30.05 29.40 30. 05 
ee eg ee 3.67 3.67 3.88 236 3.61 ae 27.00 27.00... 27.0 
OF savecienhpsaenubsns 3.76 3.76 3.94 2.38 3.68 Nitrite, 500 lb bbls .... Ib. 06% 06% .06% Thy, 
MD csavuneteassenwe swine 3.82 3.82 4.05 2.47 3.71 Orthochlorotoluene, sulfo- 
oo , eso akan Gok niion 3.96 3.96 4.81 2.79 4.32 . thon ey! whe eas. eT SSS aa A 497 
neéesbedsenteseetog ; . 2. 3. od . osilicate rs, 
br eee 441 * 4.41 5:20. (8.20 ~ 457 Ss: cxcenwac’ Ib. 04% 043% .04% .04% 
Rosins, Gum, Savannah (280 hyd. ide 300 Ib bbls, cl, 3 
Ib, unit) :** E 5 . f.0.b. wks 1b, .03 — my 0285 .03 
its. Cea a kala hs 2:39 239 3:0 1.31. . 3:00 Perborate, drs, 400lb ..lb,  ... 14% 144% 14% +.15% 
D Sea Ee ER NES ici 2.64 2.64 3.21 1. 51 3.00 Peroxide, bbls, 400 Ib jb. 17 ce 317 
D sorceccecceeosecoece fe Bas 3.2 3. te, di-sodium, tech, 
_ Peper oh at 281 2:81 3.24 1.62 3.04 SP i0 Ib bbl, wke' 100 lb, 2-75 290 2.75 2.90 2.30 2.90 
RRR a eee 2.90 2.90 3.24 1.60 2.97 bess wks se 2008. 2.55 2.70 255 2.70 2.10 2.70 
cea baaseoeees Ss 2.90 2.90 3.24 2. f 
r eh dala aneheaeeeebe 291) 291 324 nas 398 ‘bbls, go es OOlb, 2.90 3.05 2.90 3.05 2.45 3.05 
EPRI PURER ES 3.01 3.01 3.30 1.84 3.06 bgs, wks ...... 100 Ib, 2.70 2.85 2.70 2.85 2.25 2.85 
Th cciendtevents kibiosee 3.13 3.13 3.39 2.01 3.13 Picramate, 160 ib kgs ..Ib. --- 65 ... .65 ... — .65 
N SN7 $17 3.50 265 3.16 — ‘ean 350 Ib 
pn See 3.31 3.31 4.26 2.76 3.97 p bbls, wk eee ca ae 11 11 10% .11 
ARNE EES ed 3.36 3.36 4.65 .02 yrophosphate, anhy: : 
dienes ecg 336 336 468-296 4.02 th bbls f.0.b. wks frteq Ib, 0545 0638 0545 .0638 .0510 .0610 
Rosin, Wood, c-l, FF grade,NY 1.70 2.00 1.70 2.00 1.40 2.00 — drs, c-l, 3.05 3.05 2.08 
Rotten Stone, bgs mines ton 25.50 37.50 25.50 37.50 25.50 37.50 | qu. WKS 55... 0 Ib. 
Imported, lump, bbls ..Jb. no prices no prices no prices Silicate, 60°, 55 gal drs, 1.70 1.70 1.70 
Powdered, bbls ..... = “Sepee peasants me pesees 40°. 55 gal des, wis 100 Ib. ‘80 "80 '80 
tks, wks ...... 100 Ib. .65 65 65 
Silicofiuoride, 450 Ib be 12 1 12 18 09% 15 
s Stannate, 100 ib drs . vb. 33% 36% 33% 36% 3294 37 
tearate, bbls .......... : ‘ ; ‘ 
Some, Biowr, 350% nes Ib, 05 123% 04% 05% 03% an” Suifanilete, 400 2, bbls Ib. .16 18 16 ss 6-38 
a oO e eee . ese . eee . ulfate, nhy: gs 
Sah Cabs, 94: 96%, cl, < 13:00 18.00 18.00. 17.00 x; 5, ee 100 Ib, ¢ 1.70 1.90 1.70 190 145 1.90 
. Parte e rity ot ere . ° e e t 
Chrome, cl, wks... |. on 16.00 16.00 16.00 ati... 024 024 02% 03 
Saltpetre, gran, 450-500 ib Solid, 650 lb drs, el, 
DRE Aa acnies<scubaeainn Ib. -082 ee, Cee eee) i ger oe eee ee 0315 0315 .03 03% 
Cryst, pend seekawh Pemee ib, 092 092 .086 .092 Sulfite, “o. 400 Ib bbls 
Powd, bbls ......--. 2°. Ib. .092 salad aa | RRS VI a are 05% ... 05% 
Satin, White, pulp, 550 Ib Sulfor anide, drs ...... ~ 55 65 55 65 2 
tb, 01% .01% .01% .01% .01% .01% Sulforicinoleate, bbl ae fo ae 
werrrreccicyy yy? 1. le e . 2 . . . 7; . Bate Frac ‘ 
Schaeffer’ s Salt, kgs ..... ae 46 sha 46 ae 46 Supersilicate. (ee otis 1 12 
sesquisilicate 
Tr tate, tech, kgs Ib. i i i 
** Jan. 30. 1941, high and low based on 280 Ib. unit. -yaiaeaaicteat tae a a es nee 
r Bone dry prices at Vg ag higher; Boston %c; Pacific Coast 2c; sT. _N. and Superfine prices quoted f.o.b. N. Y. and Boston; Chicago 


Philadelphia deliveries f.o.h 
(FP) Full Priority. 
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refined 6c higher in each case; 


(PC) Price Ceiling. 





prices lc higher; Pacific C 


lower; * Feb. 28. 


Chemical Industries 


oast 3c; Philadelphia f.o.b. N. Y. 
(PC) Price Control. 


t Bags 15¢ 


May, °42: L, 5 
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“THE ORIGINAL SYNTH 


\ ad 


LANOLIN 


ISOPROPYL ALCOHOL 
ANHYDROUS, U.S.P. 


ISOPROPYL ETHER 
SECONDARY BUTYL ALCOHOL 
SECONDARY BUTYL ACETATE 

METHYL ETHYL KETONE 


KOLLAG 


COLLOIDAL GRAPHITE 


This advertisement appears 


as a matter of record only pes 











SINCE 1900 


STANDARD ALCOHOL CO. 


w YORK 
26 BROADWAY _ 









































YZ BATTLE OF PRODUCTION 


@ For heavy duty industrial metal cleaning in steel plants and 
metal working plants ... chemical processing work in paper 
and textile mills. 


Use a Cowles Silicate 
* D R Y M ET PE cee 


(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) 
Drymet can be used alone or with other alkaline 
products, phosphates, soaps, etc., to give shorter 
cleaning time and better results. Drymet will give 
you free-flowing, non-caking detergents. 


* D RYO R T 4 Technically Anhydrous 
Sodium Orthosilicate 
(REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.} G 4 3 
Dryorth is a concentrated, trigger-action, high pH 
A detergent silicate with excellent penetrating and 
wetting-out properties. It has speedy, dirt-loosen- 
ing, prolonged suspending-emulsifying power. 


* CRYSTAMET <o.rerstr 
Sodium Metasilicate 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF.) E ‘ 
Crystamet is a pure, perfectly white, free-flowing 
granular product with the normal 42% water of 
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a 
THE COWLES DETERGENT CO. = Cleveland, Ohio ! 
Please quote prices on L 






















(Quantity) crystallization. It can be used alone on medium 
C)ORYMET  _____ Drums (400 Ibs. net) pit jote. 
CO] pryortH —e @ These silicates are sold at heavy chemical prices 
ee = 
[] CRYSTAMET ______s« Bbls. (300 Ibs. not) 
Name THE COWLES DETERGENT COMPANY 
Company 7016 EUCLID AVENUE 4 CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Address of of 
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OUR POLICY 


To our customers and friends we pledge 
our sincere efforts to continue to merit the 
confidence you have shown in us. 


Our plants are working at full capacity 
and we shall do our best to supply your 
needs. 


Thanks for being patient when shipments 
are sometimes delayed. We know you 
understand how vital our products are to 
the VICTORY PROGRAM, and will bear 
with us while our country’s needs are being 
served. 


TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
ATLANTA, GA. LOCKLAND, OHIO 


PRODUCERS OF: 
COPPER SULPHATE + COPPER CARBONATE 
COPPER FUNGICIDES e SODIUM FLUOSILICATE 
ZINC SULPHATE © MANGANESE SULPHATE 
FERRIC SULPHATE (FERRI-FLOC) 





& & ® & & 2 2 &-&_ & 222 2 RR ER ROR 


SV lh 1P lel OR 


CRUDE 992% PURE 


Free from arsenic, selenium and tellurium 
We respectfully solicit your inquiries 


MINES—Clemens, Brazoria County, Texas. 























JEFFERSON LAKE SULPHUR CO., INC. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


SUITE 1406-9, WHITNEY BLDG., 
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Sorbitol Prices Cu 
Tributy! Citrate 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Sorbitol, drs, wks ........ Sas 17% . 17% 14% «117% Tribut; 
Spruce, Extract, Ee ae | ere 01 01% .01% 01% 01% Trichlc 
Ordinary, bbis a rae 02% .01% .02% .015% .01% frt i 
Super spruce ext, tks ..lb. O94... 01% .01% .01% Tricre: 
Super spruce ext, bbls ..lb. ::. .02 > ee ae tech, 
Super spruce ext, powd, Trieth: 
WE, Gute aea cee Des os .04 i” eae .04 wks 
Starch, ead, 140lbbgs 100lb, ... 3.10 3.10 2.90 3.10 be 
Powd, 140 Ib bgs ..100 ib. ie 3.20 3.20. 3.05 3.80 Trieth: 
Potato, 200 Ib bgs ..... co eee 0610 .04%4 .0585 f.o.t 
es cg sudhe de . no prices no prices no prices BN awe 
gg 200° 1b Oe. 55 ates lb. .09 10 09 10 07%. 09% Lis: 
Sweet Potato, 240 Ib bbls I 
f.o.b. plant ...... 100 Ib. nom. 7.00 nom. 7.00 nom. 7.00 Stea 
Wheat, thick, bgs ..... me. ees erie .05 Trime 
Strontium, carbonate, 600 4 lel, 
he teh, ee ere no prices no prices Trime 
Nitrate, 600 Ib bbls, NY ib 07% 08% 07%, a 073% .08% all’c 
Sucrose, octa-acetate, den, Triphe 
grd, bbls, wks ....... is ets 45 45 .45 Triphe 
tech, bbls, wks ........ eae .40 40 drs 
Tripol 
Turpe 
Say 
SULFUR av: 
Wo 
Sulfur, crude, f.0.b. mines ton ... 16.00 wus S000 .-. 16.00 c 
lour, com’l, bgs ...100 1b, 1.65 1.95 1.65 1.95 1.40 1.95 t 
akavee sane 100 lb. 1.95 2.50 1.95 250 1.95 2.50 We 
Rubbermakers, “2... ae a 2 lc d 
SRI RR | «<4: a aie ee t 
ecme ine, Dee 2... :t0O ae . 25S ie wise.” cea 
Superfine, bgs ..... 100 lb. 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 2.65 2.80 
BUR ove v5 tus et ain’ ota 100. 2.45 820 245 3.30 225. 3.10 
Flowers, bgs ....... 100 Ib. 3.05 3.35 3.05 3.35 2.80 3.35 
| SRS eee Ib. 3.40 3.70 3.40 3.70 3.15 3.70 
Roll, bgs ......... 100 lb. 2.40 2.70 2.40 2.70 2.15 2.70 Urea 
_ Shear. 100 Ib. 2.30 285 2.30 2.85 2.30 2.85 Fe: 
Sulfur a ~guae 700 Ib . 
Uae, Se 8 OS. 468 ase Do 
Sulfur r Dioxide, 150 ib cyl Ib. 07. 09 «= .07, 09S 207s :09 Urea 
ge units, wks 2 y+ .07 04% .07 04% .07 
OS hala a age ass ad -06 é .06 .04 -06 
Refrigeration, cyl, wks .lb, 16 -40 16 -40 16 40 
me 9 —— WES s.cckte OTH . 0 07% .10 07% .10 
Sulfuryl Chloride ........ iB. 15 -40 5 -40 15 40 
Sumac, Italian, oy gene ton no prices no prices no prices Valo: 
Extract, 42°, bbls ...... Ib. 08 06% .08 06% .06 .08 1 
Supag hosphate, 16% bulk, Cu 
“_ ; - ‘ig Swe aaow ened a ey 2 aap Dr 10.80 re} 10.00 Ex 
ee | reer on .60 10.20 8. .60 Vani 
Triple, 40-48%, a.p.a. bulk, : a 
wks, Balt. unit ..... WE ic 80 80 -68 80 Ex 
Ex 
Verr 
T 
Tale, aie jor mbes, NY ton 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 14.00 16.00 
Ref’ 0 lb bgs, NY ton 17.25 19.25 17.25 19.25 17.25 19.25 Wat 
ae 326 lb bgs, NY ton no prices no prices no prices E3 
Ref’d, white bgs, NY ton no prices no prices no prices Wax 
Italian, 220 lb bgs to arr ton no prices no prices no prices Be 
Ref’d, white bgs, NY ton no prices no prices no prices 
Ta. Grd, NY ....unit s - 485 425 4. 354. 
4 esi MaiItSs ... S00 cao Sae 2:35 - $29 
Fert on ate ES o.b.Chgo unite ... 5.60 5.60 5.90 2.35 5.60 Refi 
South American cif units ... 5.35 5.05 5.60 2.60 4.75 C: 
— #lour, high al c 
Er er 04 -07 04%4 .07 .03 06% 
Tar Acid Oil, 15%, dra . 2 - aS 
OG. ciddngteceee we gat ae = ae 31% .25 27% 
Tar, pine, delv, drs ....gal. ... ae 32% 33 26 29 
tks, delv, E. cities ... = oak -24 sae 24 sc 22 
Tartar Emetic, tech, bbls .lb, ... Ce 47% 36% .47H% Cc 
Wes ME escnensegess Ib: 52% 53 529% 5343S J 
Terpineol, den grade, drs Ib... A ee ce 17 
ein mebly 650 Ib drs lb. .08 08% .08 08% .08 08% Pp 
Tetrachlorethylene,drs,tech lb. .08 .09 -08 .09 .08 -09 S 
Tetralene, 50 gal drs, wks lb. ... old aye 19 19 21 
Thiocarbanilid, 170 Ib bbls Ib. ¢)° 9 12401 124.124 Wo. 
Tin, crystals 500 Ib bbis, wks lb .39 39% 39 39% .38 .40 
Metal, NY (PC) ...... m ... 52 ... SZ SOL 5394 Wh 
Oxide, bbls, wks ....... Ib 55 SF 55 57 54 -56 C 
Tetrachloride, 100 lb drs, : : 
RFE rn no prices no prices 25% .31 
Titanium Dioxide, 300 lb bbis ee 14% ... ‘ 13% .14% 
Barium Pigment, bbls ..Ib, .05 06% .05 06% .053% .06% 
Calcium Pigment, bbls .Ib. 10554 .0534 :0534 10534 0534 105% xy! 
Titanium tetrachloride, drs, i 
f.o.b. Niagara Falls .. th. pe 45 32 45 32 45 Cc 
Titanium trichloride 23% sol, Xy 
bbls f.o.b. Niagara Falls Ib. 22. 386 22 22 ~—s 26 y 
20% pon oh mony RR eto “ale «<<4479 | aS 175 «25 
Toluidine, mixed, 900 Ib Py 
BE ano ob wae pss, « o'ene Bie. ved 26 -26 a .26 
Toluol, dra, _ (FP) ..gal. ... 33 33 «6.32—Sts«S S83 2ei 
tks, frt ee ae -28 .28 27 28 ec 
Toner ire ai red, bbls” re 55 -60 55 .60 55 -60 M.. 
Para, red, bbls'........ — a. oe 70.75 Zin 
Toluidine, bgs ..:..... i 5. Se” «xe ME ee 
Triacetin, 50 gal drs, wks, lb. ... 26 .26 ie .26 J 
Triamyl Borate, Icl,drs, wks, lb. --: 133 SS 4 aS ¢ 
ba drs, Icl, 
RS A re 1.01 1.01 1.01 
Tributylamine, Icl, drs, f. o.b, 
bo Sevasie-3.6.6 cara eee oan 81 81 hie 81 
Tributyi citrate, drs, frt all’d phn 24 24 24 -26 


Ss 

















Tributyl Phosphate 
Current Zine Chloride 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Tributyl Phosphate, frt all’d Ib. 47 Suis .47 -42 47 
Trichlorethylene, 600 Ib 
ritt alta E- Hocky Mts ib, (FP) .08 ... .08 .08 09 
ricres osphate, 
tech oy. FP) . Pea lb. .25 ale 25 22 36% 
h a, 
 germeate =—* a 119 
$ Prete has Sharer 18 aaae 18 18 
THe = Icl, drs 
> oped ae 1.16 
BA lene glycol, , drs, = Ib. -26 oe 26 26 
Ti roxyethylamine eate, 
genre eeligge ’ oe .30 
* Stearate bbls saben aes Ib. S00 ke 30 .30 
rimet osphate, drs, 
lel, ta. 5 “1 ini cs ee 54 ads 54 -50 54 
Le ge c-l, drs, frt 
I’d E. Mississippi a Se 85 ror 85 85 1.00 
Triphenylguanidine SL OReR Ib, .58 .60 58 .60 58 .60 
riphen osphate, 
ee F ) sin SEC © i. 32 .32 ae 32 33 38 
Tripoli, airfloated, bgs, — ton 21.00 26.00 21.00 26.00 21.00 26.00 
Turpentine (Spirits), cl, NY 
dock, bbis .......... gal. 6934 .6934 .82%  .45 83 
Savannah, bbls ........ gal 55% .55% .70% .33% .72% 
Wood Steam dist, drs, 
A al, .69 da we .80 “ao .76 
tks, delv E. cities ..gal. ... .64 .68 72 gue on 
Wood, dest dist, cl- Icl, drs, 
dely E. cities ....... gal. .65 .70 65 .70 35 .65 
tks, delv E. cities ..gal. ... 58 sen -58 waa ies 
U 
Urea, pure 112 Ib cases . .lb. 12 sda 12 12 
Fert grade, bgs, c. i. f. 
0 a ere ton no prices no prices no prices 
Dom f.o.b., wks ..... .ton «« aug .. 80.00 .00 
Urea Ammonia, liq., nitrogen 
SNe ee i ton . 121.58 e 121.58 ioe Nae 
Vv 
a beard, 42%, tannin 
ee ere ton no prices no prices no prices 
Caen. 32% tannin bgs ..ton no prices no prices no prices 
Extract, powd, 63% ...\b. no prices no prices no prices 
Vanillin, ex eugenol, 25 Ib 
tins, 2000 Ib lots ....1b. 2.60 a ae | ae 
—— Mee ccceees Ib, 2.35 ooe)6 ee eC 
ES aes See es Ib, 2.35 ccm oe oe ae 
Vermilion, English, kgs ..lb, 3.12 3.17 3.12 3.17 3.12 3.17 
Ww 
Wattle Bark, bgs ....... - 41, ad - 2 os -. 43. =. ak a 43.00 
Extract, 60°, tks, bbls . . Ib. -0S 
Wax, Bayberry, bgs ...... it; at .20 
Bees, bleached, white 500 
Ib slabs, cases ....... Ib, 61 58 61 36% .56 
Yellow, African, bgs . .Ib. 49 aoe .49 30 47 
Brazilian, bgs ..... Ib, 50 es 50 31 50 
Refined, 500 Ib slabs, cases 1b. 59 60 55 -60 35 52 
Candelilla, eee ; 38 33 38 19 .33 
Carnauba, No. 1, yellow, 
ME ae cite ucedes s Ib. 88 89 87 89 68 88 
No. 2, yellow, _ oe 87 88 .86 88 66 85 
ne 3, 2. Cy «oe 84 85 82 85 62 79 
No. 3, Chalky, oo or 77 78 75 78 55 .78 
No. 3 Ws Gig UO... 2 78 79 By 79 58 79 
Ceresin, dom, bgs ..... a eS 13% .14 11 14 
Japan, 224 Ib cases ....lb, .40 30 45 164% .35 
Montan, crude, bgs ....Ib. 45 46 -45 46 45 46 
Paraffin, see Paraffin Wax, 
Spermaceti, blocks, cases lb. 26 27 .24 27 24 25 
Cakes, cases ......... b. 27 28 25 28 25 26 
Wood Flour, c-l, bgs ....ton 
bgs, c-l, wks se ton 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 24.00 25.00 
Whiting, chalk, com 200 lb 18.00 22.00 18.00 22.00 18.00 19.00 
Gilders, bgs, c-l, wks ..ton 20.00 24.00 16.00 24.00 16.00 20.00 
x 
Xylol, frt all’d, East 10° 
eee gal, .27 Bae 27 Aes 29 
Com’! tks, wks, frt all’d am a oat es a7 -26 27 
Xylidine, mixed crude, drs lb. .35 36 aa -36 35 .36 
Zz 
Zein, bgs, 1000 Ib lots, 
| pata Glegtp sagt 20 .20 20 
Zine gag tech, bbls, Icl, 
2S ES Oe -16 17 16 iy 15 16 
Arsenite, bgs, frt all’d ..Ib,  ... .: oe CT ee 12 
Carbonate tech, - NY Ib. 114 20 14 -20 -14 .20 
— fused, Ib 
re tb. 05 05 .05 
,~% 500 Ib drs, wks Ib, 0575 .0575 .0575 
Soln 50%, tks, wks 100 Ib. 2.50 2.50 2.25 2.50 
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Price Control. 


HERES HELP! 


for tough finishing problems 


If you make products from leather, metal, plastic, 
rubber, wood or fabrics ... here’s good news. 
The makers of famous Johnson’s Wax have 
developed a wide variety of industrial wax fin- 
ishes to help you solve tough finishing problems. 


These wax finishes are specially formulated to 
create a surface that repels water and protects 
products against handling, friction, surface wear 
and oxidation. They act as dry lubricants and 
add eye-and-sales-appeal to your products, 
Application is easy, inexpensive ... may be done 
by dipping, spraying, or wiping. 

Johnson’s Industrial Wax Finishes are used 
today on an impressive list of products. Be 
prepared. Whether you have an immediate finish 
problem or not, write for complete information 


on these special wax finishes. Samples sent on 
request. 


§. C. Johnson & Son. Ine. 
INDUSTRIAL WAX DIVISION 
RACINE, WISCONSIN 











THREE ELEPHANT 
‘BORAX-BORIC ACID 


PPOlTAsSH™s 


SALT Sd 
MURIATE OF POTASH 


Strela a axdeoldal-Yo Milam oldlalal ole Meh ii-C ohm Olalli-te MI (chit; 
oT ate Im kelareKere) 
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AMERICAN POTASH & CHEMICAL CORP. 


70 PINE STREET NEW YORK 
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@ PRIME VIRGIN MERCURY 
@ REDISTILLED MERCURY 
@ CORROSIVE SUBLIMATE 
@ WILSON’S MIXTURE BLUE 
@ MERCURY OXIDES (Yellow and Red) 
@ MERCURIC IODIDE RED 
@ MERCURIC NITRATE 
@ PHENYL MERCURY COMPOUNDS 
@ WHITE PRECIPITATE 
@ MERCURY CYANIDE 
@ CALOMEL 








CHEMICALS 
FOR INDUSTRY 


THE HARSHAW CHEMICAL CO. 


Cleveland, Ohio, and Principal Cities 


SULPHUR 


99.5% PURE 





———<—<— 














‘ 
a 











Ample stocks of 99.5% pure crude sulphur—free 
from arsenic, selenium and tellurium—plus up-to- 
date production and shipping facilities at our mines 
at Port Sulphur, Louisiana, and Freeport, Texas, 
assure our customers the utmost in steady, de- 
pendable service. 








FREEPORT SULPHUR COMPANY 


122 East 42nd Street @ New York 


























Zinc Cyanide 


Prices Current 








Whale Oil 
Current 1942 1941 
Market Low High Low High 
Zinc (continued) 
Cyanide, 100 lb drs ....lb. 33 87 33 37 .33 137 
Dust, 500 Ib bbls, c-l dely » 5 sE0S8. 25% -1035 .09% .103 
Metal, high grade slabs, el, 
NY (FP) (PC) 1000 Ib. 8.65 . S65 THES 8.04 
E. St. Louis ..... > 8.25 see | Seb i Cees, Geo 
Oxide, Amer, bgs, wks OTM 2. 07% 06% .07% 
French 300 Ib bbis, wks ie co. ae 07% 06% .07% 
Palmitate, bbls ........ ae” Sie alae 33 24%  .33 
Resinate, fused, ale bbls Ib. -10 aoe 10 sta -10 
Stearate, 50 Ib Ib,  .30 31 .30 31 22 31 
Sulfate, crys, 40 Ib bbis 
= eee ON ‘, 360 8.360 365 315 .365 
Terrors: 410 8 .405 410 .335 405 
Sulfide 50 tb bbls, delv the oe 08% .08 08% ... 08 
oy Reesor: Ib 6140 614M «14 14% C08 13% 
Sul ocarbolate, 100 ns — Ib. .24 .29 .24 .29 03% .07% 
Zirconium Oxide, crud 


70-75% grd, bbis, wks ton 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 75.00 100.00 


Oils and Fats 


Babassu, tks, futures ..... 

Castor, +“ 3, 400 lb drs ib 
(PC) Blown, 400 Ib drs Ib. 

i, tee om spot NY Ib. 


Manila, a NY 
Tks, Pacific Coast ... .lb. 
Cod, Newfoundland, 50 -. 
Copra, a: 2 | ees Ib. 
Corn, crude, tks, mills ...lb. 
Refd, 375 Ib bbls, NY ..lb. 
Degras, American, 50 gal 
MM TEN a wih aneacee Ib. 
Greases, Yellow .......... b. 
White, choice, bbls, NY lb. 
Lard, Oil, Edible, prime . -/ 


SR OD i piin ce eee 
Extra, No. 1, bbls ..... Ib. 
Linseed, Raw less than 5 
OEE oo c. ones snee Ib. 
=~. Ce ee ee = 


Po nc ng tks, Baltimore a 
Refined, alkali, drs ....lb. 


Kettle boiled, eS Ib. 
“te pressed, Ee) view. ws > 


Palm, Kernel, 
eS ar Ib. 
NNER CEO 5 i vincces.ou Ib. 

Peanut, tks, f.0.b.  - Ib. 
Refined, bbls, N b 

Perilla, drs, NY 
cS eee 

Pine, see Pine Oil, Chem. Sec. 

Rapeseed, blown, bbis, NY Ib. 

enatured, drs, NY . gal, 

Red, Distilled, aes: Ib. 


Senta, Pac Coast, tks . .gal 
Refined alkali, drs ..... Ib. 
—_ pressed, drs ..... > 


Soy ‘ao, crud 


Dom, tks, een mills ..lb. 

Crude, ‘drs, NY ...... ; 
a ie Be |) ie 
Sperm, "38° ct, ‘bleached 

(FP) bbls, "NY saa lnese Ib. 


45° CT, blchd, bbls, NY Ib. 
Stearic Acid, double pressed 
dist bes Ee ES: Ib. 
—" pressed saponified 
Triple ressed dist Ib. 
Stearine, Glen, © bbls a 
Tall, crude, drs, c-l, wks ton 


‘tks, ME tc és5 Cee 
dist, ‘drs, eS eee Ib. 
ee re Ib 


Tallow City, extra loose ..1b. 
Edible, tierces ........ 
Acidless, tks, NY > 

Turkey Red, single, drs ..Ib, 

Double bbls ......... ie 

Whale: 

Winter bleach, bbls, NY Ib. 
Refined, nat, bbls NY ..Jb. 
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no — no prices 
— | 12% .13% 
as 15 % .14 15% 
40% nom .40% nom. 
3834 nom .38¥% nom. 
no prices no prices 
no prices no prices 
no prices no prices 
ye 85 eye 85 
no prices no prices 
12% nom. 12% .12% 
415% nom. oP 15% 
11% .12% 11% .12% 
ee 0929 . -0929 
097 .097 
15% 15% 


63% .666 
124 1280 .12 1280 
-134 = 1380.13 1380 
1180 


106 108 102 108 
nom. 2534 2 253% 
nom, 144% f 144% 
nom. 17% : Y%4 

25% nom. 25%4 nom 

. 13% . w74 


500 . 5.50 5.00 5350 
-19% nom. 19 .20 
no prices no prices 
.09%4 nom. .093%4 nom. 
no prices no prices 
as nom. .13 nom. 
17. nom. 16% .17 
.246 -246 
-2380 2380 
18 18% .18 18% 
. . nom, xe OT 
133.143. Ss .1234—Ss «. 143 
: «3245. <12 12% 
.66% nom. .66%4 nom. 


124 =©.128 = .12 128 
14 8 §6.61380 sl -118 


-106 -108 -102 -108 
-12% nom. 12% nom. 
13° nom. 13° nom. 
.14% nom, -14% nom. 
-13% nom. 13% nom. 
.1301 -1301 nom. 
.1278 -1278 nom. 


15.16% «IS .16%H 


15% .16% .15% .16% 

18 419% .18 19% 

we 11 sate -11 
55.00 40.00 55.00 
40.00 30.00 40.00 


0 .04 05 
04% .03% .04% 
097% ... 097% 
no prices no prices 
13° «nom. 13 nom. 
ae 083% ... 08% 
ae eee 12 
AS -1110 
S| -1070 
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04% 


07% 
106% 
09% 


+099 
095 


-09 
0 

















PROFESSIONAL DIRECTORY 




















South Florida Test Service | | MOLNAR LABORATORIES FOSTER D. SNELL, inc. 
Specializing in exposure tests of all ee ae Cheniats Chemists - Engineers 
types for clients in the Paint, Textile, pag eenoe eed — Our chemical, engineering, bacterio- 
Rubber, Paper, Metal, Chemical and Mtecheatesd Guteanisaticas logical and medical staffs with com- 
allied industries. on pletely equipped laboratories are 

a ; Investigation, Control and 
Inspection - Testing - Research Development of prepared to render you 
4200 N.W. 7th Street (Mail: Box 387) Pharmaceutical Products EVERY FORM of CHEMICAL SERVICE 
MIAMI, FLORIDA 211 East 19th St.,N.Y. Gramercy 5-1030 315 Washington Street, Brooklyn, N.Y. 























Booklets & Catalogs 
ticiias T. E. R. SINGER Weiss and Downs, Inc. 
emiucais ° ° ° 


- 


A378. Activated Carbon. 8 ways to get ~ : Consulting Chemical Engineers 
utmost from Darco activated carbon is the * : : , 
subject of a fourteen page booklet. Darco Technical Literature Searches, Catalytic Processes, Tar Refining, 
Corporation. Bibliographies and Abstracting 


Chemical Syntheses, Air Conditioning, 


A379. Fine Organic Chemicals; List No. 3. Patent Matters, Economic Surveys. 


30-page catalog consisting of two parts; the first 





part is devoted to a price list of organic 501 Fifth Avenue, New York Ch ists’ Bld 50 E. 41st S 
chemicals; the second part consists of a price Marray Hill 2-5346-7 emists 8- - 41st Street 
list of spot test reagents as described by New York, N.Y. 

Feigl’s ‘“‘Spot Tests.”’ Paragon Testing Labora- 

tories. 














A380. Luminescent Coatings. Report of 
Sub-Committee No. 43 of the New York Paint 
and Varnish Production Club. Describes lumin- 


escent paints and coatings from the standpoint consists of 40 pages of engineering data and E661. The Glass Lining; April-May, 1942. 
of their known properties and uses at the capacity tables, showing performances at static Contains following articles: ‘“‘America’s No. 1 
present time, and to indicate their practical pressures from %” to 5”. Autovent Fan and ~° Raw Material Problem” (rubber), “How to 
value and limitations. New York Paint and Blower Division, The Herman Nelson Corp. Obtain Greater Service from Your Present 
Varnish Production Club. 


Dairy Equipment,” “Food Will Win the War,” 
E652. Dust Collectors; Catalog No. 82. Well and “Argentine Manufacturing Booms.’ The 


A381. Paint Progress; Vol. 3 No. 1. Con- illustrated catalog shows the mechanical features Pfaudler Co. 
tains among other items, articles on ‘‘Camou- and specifications of the High Efficiency Cyclone 
flage,’? ‘“Substitute Coatings for Metallic Zinc Dust Collector and explains the construction E662. Air Conditioning Systems. Motor 
on Steel,”? and ‘““White Paint Improves Lighting and operating details. American Foundry drives, gearing, and control for industrial and 
and Increases Plant Efficiency.” The New Equipment Co. commercial air conditioning systems are de- 
Jersey Zinc Co. scribed in a 32-page bulletin. A description of 
E653. Facts about Rotary Pumps; Bulletin direct-connected turbine drives to meet any 
A382. Perbunan, Compounding and Process- No. 301. 6-page illustrated folder describes horsepower requirement includes suitability to 
ing. 36-page booklet containing extensive tech- line of rotary pumps and gives a rather clear automatically controlled air conditioning and 
nical information on Perbunan, the oil-resistant explanation of the operating principle of swing- refrigeration, protection against overspeed, con- 
member of the Buna rubber family Stanco ing vane type rotary pumps. Blackmer Pump struction and design features. All items covered 
Dicerthatens. ie . are illustrated by installation views of typical 
industrial and commercial applications. West- 
A382. The Merck Institute for Therapeutic E654. Horizontal Pumps; Bulletin No. inghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co. 
Research. Booklet describes the origin, organi- 270-A. 8-page illustrated bulletin, describing . ; 
zation and work of the Institute. The Merck high pressure, motor driven, horizontal pumps E663. Conical Mills; Bulletin No. 13-D. 
Institute of Therapeutic Research. and two-plunger steam pumps. The Watson- 28-page booklet describes and illustrates conical 
Stillman Co. mills and their application in the field of grind- 
A383. The Merck Report; April, 1942. 32- ing and pulverizing. Hardinge Company, Inc. 
page booklet contains number of articles per- E655. Machine Maintenance With Metal- 
taining to medical and pharmaceutical subjects lizing. 16-page bulletin, 42A, describes the _ E664. Pyrometers; Bulletin P1102. Descrip- 
includes ‘‘In the Interests of Pharmacy and metallizing process and equipment for its ap- tive folder_of newly developed line of Pyrovac 
Medicine,” “Plasma in Health and Its Value plication. Metallizing Engineering Co., Inc. Radiation Pyrometers gives theory of operation 
for Transfusions in Disease,” “National Formu- and information regarding the use of radiation 
lary War Emergency Changes,” ‘Defense Man- E656. Mixing and Storage Tanks; Bulletin pyrometers. A number of engineering drawings 
ual for Pharmacists,’”’ ‘‘The Legal Responsibility 815. Describes new features on ‘‘junior series” are used to show methods of use. The Bristol 
of the Pharmacist,” ‘Disorders of Sleep,” glass lined mixing and storage tanks ranging Co. 
“Medicine in the War.” Merck & Co., Inc. in capacity from 5 to 100 gallons. The 
Pfaudler Co. 
A384. Paint Priorities Primer. 24-page 
booklet answers the most important questions E657. Potentiometer Indicators; Bulletin 
with regard to priorities business and the rules No. A-305. Presents complete line of poten- 
governing it. Devoe & Raynolds Co., Inc. tiometer temperature indicators and indicating 


c : Gl fe wa 
resistance thermometers. Constructional features oe ee ee ee — o7 


are shown and described. The Foxboro Co. 


Chemical Industries 
E658. Rubber Gloves, Catalog Section 9036. a 

E650. Absolute Pressure Gauge; Bulletin 4-page catalog describes and _ illustrates elec- 522 Sth Avenue 
No. 70-11. This bulletin describes, illustrates 


, 1 : L t tricians’ gloves made by anode process from New York City 
and gives specifications for new instrument for | 


Equipment Containers 


: liquid latex. The B. F. Goodrich Co. 
use in the chemical, petroleum, power and food 


: . e 

industries for an absolute pressure gauge to E659. Smoke Density Recorders; Catalog I should like to receive the following booklets: 
accurately measure and control pressures which N-93-163. Illustrated with many installation 4 
are low enough to be seriously affected by pictures this 16-page booklet tells how the [Fh ccceccccccccccccssccccccccccccccccccccccscccccccccescccceccece Oo eccccereesccescees 
variation in barometric pressure. The Brown smoke trend in boiler or power plants can be 
Instrument Co. observed and continuously recorded. Leeds & [BF ..........cccccccccccccscccccccocccccecccccecs 

pio: ny fla eating aimee Ral laa a pane aera esutaduatecessauses 

E651. Blowers; Catalog No. 303. Contains Name 

two sections, Part one describes and shows E660. Steel Insulation; 12-page illustrated fe 8 CO*’** TTT TTT lll lle eeeeeeeceecccccccccccccccccccccce eeeeeeeeseeseeanees 
various drive arrangements and discharges, in booklet describes ‘‘Ferro-Therm” or steel sheet ° 
both single inlet. single width and in double insulation in cold storage construction. Ameri- EEE Le eee ene ee 
inlet, double width construction. Part two can Flange & Manufacturing Co., Inc. 


mm 
; 


All information requested above must be given 
to receive attention. 
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MARKET PLACE 


(CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS ) 
























































































































































































Massachusetts Rhode Island Pennsylvania | 
q | 
ALAN A. CLAFLIN GEORGE MANN & CO., INC. FOR ALL CARMABAL | 
Manufacturer’s Agent Fox Pt. Bivd., Providence, R. |. “ 
. , ) 
DYESTUFFS and CHEMICALS a ite ite L 
Specializing in NORTH STATION INDUSTRIAL BLDG. eo 
BENTONITE Thacaetanned ata 7218) PE she 0 O1 
industrial Chemicals EI 
TALC : ALEX. C. FERGUSSON CO. 01 
88 Broad Street Boston, Mass. Glycerine Drexel Building PHILADELPHIA, PA = 
TELEPHONE Liberty 5944 - 5945 Stearic Acid Lombard 2410-11-12 a 
IN 
oon SNCs |_| J.U.STARKWEATHER CO 
Chemicals cw INCORPORATED Patents 
and 929 Hospital Trust Bldg. cr 
Providence, R. I. 
Solvents , i onan Ls 
ing 
Full List of Our Products, see Chemical Guide-Book l DUSTRI IC LS a 77 = 
ere ion, Boston re P 2 ma 
Brome Beton Been Everesee | | TEXTILE SPECIALTIES | (0S or ad : 
"3 CONFIDENTIAL 
ang 
E.&F.KING& Co., Inc. Illinois 
Est. 1834 for “ANY Invention or Trade Mark 
399-409 Atlantic Avenue Boston, Mass. Now Available CE 
New England Sales Agent loc 
HURON PORTLAND CEMENT CO. METH YL METHACRYLATE kn 
Industrial Chemicals ( Monomeric = Liquid ) bi 
CHe = C (CHs) — COOCHs IC. 
(cO,) Specie Gravity co----2-0.80 © 
Solid Carbon Dioxide ee oreo 
Se ee ee w ater-Clear 
Samples Upon Request = 
PETERS CHEMICAL MFG. CO. RATES 
New Jersey 3623 Lake Street 
eT CLASSIFIED—DIS PLAY = 
Semi-Carbazide Hydrochloride CH 
" RENCE MORG One time— $5.00 an inch pom 
Hydr azine Sulphate [IA INCORPORATED AN a P - ee 
Commercial and C. P. (Chemicals) Six times— $4.50 an inch Na 
a ee Hydrate —_ a AVENUE Twelve times—$4.00 an inch 
"uate It may be difiienlt to get. Let us | a 
600 F Street N k, N. J. it. 
i ere — HELP WANTED « SITUATIONS WANTED 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; | 
FOR PROMP 
NEW YORE ABE i ‘te CHEMICALS extra words, 5c each 
SOLVENTS = ALCOHOLS From an ounce toa carload’’ 
SEND FOR OUR CATALOG 10c extra for box number | 
EXTENDERS | 
Apruur $.LaPine€& Company CASH WITH ORDER 
CHEMICAL SOLVENTS LABOR ATOR Y SUBPLIE S. AN B REA GENTS 
Incorporated 114 WEST HUBBARD STREET 
60 PARK PLACE NEWARK, N. J. * CHICAGO® 
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Help Wanted 





Machinery For Sale 




















| Structural, mechanical and elec- 
| trical draftsmen and engineers 
wanted, with industrial plant ex- 
perience, preferably on metallur- 
gical plants; apply to 


| SINGMASTER & BREYER 
| 420 Lexington Avenue 
| New York MOhawk 4-7444 








ORGANIC CHEMIST, FAMILIAR WITH 
EITHER RESEARCH OR PRODUCTION 
ON EITHER OR ALL: OF THE FOLLOW- 
ING CHEMICALS: Phenol, formaldehyde, 
pentaerythritol, hexamethylene tetramine, alky!- 
ated phenols and phthalate esters. Give full 
particulars in first letters. Location, Middle 
West. Address Box 1854, CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES. 





READY FOR SHIPMENT 


Air Compressors from 2.9 to 800 C.F.M.; 
Abbe Pebble Mill—6x4’ long; 3” Premier 
Colloid Mill, monel metal construction, with 
motor; No. 2 Ross Pulverizer, 1000-2000 lbs. per 
hour; No. 3 Mead Mill, 2000 lbs. per hour; 18” 
Twin Paint & Color Mill; 20” Olsen & Tilgner 
Flat Stone Mill; A. F. Brown Cogswell Mill; 
Schultz-O’Neil Pulverizer, style D; 12x30” 2- 
roll Flaking Mills; 12x30” 3-roll Paint Mills; Filter 
Presses—7x7" and 24x24”; 26”, 28”, & 30” Cen- 
trifugals, copper baskets; Stokes Rotary Tablet 
Machine, type DD; Rotex & Hummer Screen 
Sifters; Motors—Fractional H.P. to 500 H.P. 


L. ALBERT & SON 
Whitehead Road, Trenton, N. J. 
Arch and Union Sts., Akron, Ohio 

Stoughton, Mass.; Los Angeles, Calif. 









































Stills 
Crushers 


Dryers 

























14-18 Park Row, New York, N. Y. 


We buy and sell from a single item to a complete plant 
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Compl slcoholic, 
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—— allied industries. ee 
— Every item shipped fro feom OE MUS 
’ me: saea 5.. 
Pebble Mills|\ acre p eee BONE 
— iy overhauled so 
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Mire | pe pe i Ne —" listing 
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Consolidated Products Co., « 


Cable: Equipment 















Chemicals For Sale 








CHEMICAL SALES RESEARCH-MANAGER 
WANTED WITH SALES EXPERIENCE IN 
LAUNDRY INDUSTRY. Must be college 
graduate of superior intelligence, analytical, 
inquiring mind, energetic, ambitious, some 
familiarity with chemistry. Good salary and 
opportunity with well established national 
manufacturer. Write fully to Room 921, 
Society for Savings Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 





CHEMIST wanted by closure manufacturer 
located in Pittsburgh area requiring thorough 
knowledge of food packing and processing as 
well as testing of protective coatings and other 
raw materials. Give qualifications and_ state 
salary expected in letter. Box 1855, CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. 








Situations Wanted 








CHEMICAL ENGINEER — E.), young man, 
three years’ laboratory and _ experience, 
sixteen years industrial sales. Forceful speaker; 
good, clear, writer; effective organizer. Now 
employed, desires position where he can serve 
Nation more effectively. Box 1849, CHEM- 
ICAL INDUSTRIES. 


AVAILABLE NOW! 


DEVINE Lead Lined Autoclave, 300 gallon 
BUFFALO Autoclave, 300 gallon, 1000 Ibs. 
10,000 gallon Steel Tank 

SHARPLES Centrifuge, motor driven 


PFAUDLER Glass Lined Jacketed Vacuum 
Pan, 36” 

Copper Agitated Jacketed Vacuum Pan, 36” 

STOKES Single Punch Tablet Machine, 
14" dia. 


100 gallon Jacketed Nickel Kettle. 


What have you for sale? 


MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 
New York City 


59 E. 4th St. 











Just the spot to place your 
story on plant and labora- 
tory supplies and plant 
maintenance before a real 


buying audience. 











REBUILT MACHINERY 


Serving the Chemical Industries for 17 years. 
Complete stocks of Process Equipment in 
New York City, including— 


CENTRIFUGALS, DRYERS, GRINDERS, 
FILTERS, KETTLES, MIXERS, TANKS, etc. 
“We buy your surplus equipment.” 














6 x 50 Rotary Kiln 

Raymond No. 0 Automatic Pulverizer 

No. 4 Mikro Pulverizer 

5 x 30, 7% x 55 and 8 x 84 Double Shell 


Dryers 
3 x 30, 3% x 24, 5% x 60 and 6x 40 Direct 
Heat Dryers 
No. 1 — 36-Ton Fairbanks Tank Scales 
TIDEWATER EQUIPMENT & MACHINERY a 195 
305 Madison Avenue New York, N 

















Central States Headquarters 
for used processing equipment. 

Send for list of available equipment. 
Purchasers of single items or complete 
plants. 

LOEB EQUIPMENT SUPPLY CO. 
920 North Marshfield Ave., Chicago, III. 

Phone Monroe 5602 

















For Sale 


CRESYLIC 


420 Lexington Ave., New 


William D. Neuberg Company 


Telephone LE 2-3324 









ACID 


York, N. Y. 

















read 


CHEMIC 


Always at 


tion. 


tatively discussed. 


today. 


522 Fifth Ave. 


New 
Signed _ 

Position - 
Company_ 


Business 


Address 


[_] Check enclosed 





Busy Executives 


INDUSTRIES 


their finger tips 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES is a 
dependable source of informa- 
New chemicals, new uses, 
chemical reports and trends are 
but a few of the topics authori- 


Every executive in the chemical 
industry will profit by a personal 
subscription. Price $4.00 a year. 
Fill in and mail coupon below 


Chemical Industries 


ee == 






























AL 


York, N. Y. 


CL) Send bill 
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* American i Chemical Supplies, Inc. ..........-+eeeeseeeee didbt 
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MENTHOL CRYSTALS A DEPENDABLE. 
(U.S.P.) SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
J AP With unusual production and | 
delivery facilities, plants in 17 | 
strategic locations, and offices | 
in major cities, Reilly offers | 
a complete line of coal tar | 
bases, acids, oils, chemicals | 
PAUL p DUNKEL e (0 INC TAR and intermediates. Booklet | 
: " ' PRODUCTS describing all of these products 
82 WALL ST..NEW YORK N.Y. HANOVER —_— will be mailed on your letter- 
y z-3730 head request. 
Representatives ; 
a ee me REILLY TAR & CHEMICAL CORPORATION | | | 
NEW ENGLAND: P.aA Vrefsbael ia] ., BOSTON, MASS E & 
PHILADELPHIA: R. PELTZ CO..36 “WORT? NEW YORK * INDIANAPOLIS e CHICAGO F : 
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3 HEEKIN LITHOGRAPHED METAL 


: CANS 





96 FOR EVERY CHEMICAL PRODUCT 

88 P - . 

97 Any Size - Any Shape - Any Colors 

01 You'll always find products packaged in Heekin 

: Harmonized Lithographed metal containers 

4 prominently displayed. Heekin Metal Litho- 

do graph and design are truly a work of art. 

65 Today Heekin Personal Service is ready to 

00 assist you in making your container more 

08 attractive . . . your selling job easier. Write for information. 





" THE HEEKIN CAN COMPANY, Cincinnati, onio 


DUTTA 














ALLANTOIN 
- URIC ACID ©. P. 
SULFALLANTOIN 


(Patent Pending) 


(A Loose Addition Product of Sulfanilamide and Allantoin) 





SCHUYLKILL CHEMICAL CO. 


2346 Sedgley Ave. Philadelphia, Pa. 
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&L 
So uniform that a composite 
€ Pp sample of 100 tank cars checked 
within a boiling range of .9° C. 


BENZOL 


HIGH QUALITY PRODUCTS MADE BY Jal 
BENZOL - TOLUOL - XYLOL ~- PYRIDINE 


SULPHATE OF AMMONIA 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL WORKS . PITTSBURGH, PA. 


V Lyrax 


BORIC ACID 


«x 
x 
por 


Borax Glass - Anhydrous Boric Acid 
Manganese Borate - Ammonium Borate 
Sodium Meta Borate - Potassium Borate 
Pacifie Coast Borax Co. 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 


Chicago Los Angeles 
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Readers of “C. I.” will, we feel sure, 
find the new monthly feature “The Cana- 
dian Background” by Kenneth R. Wilson 
specially valuable. The latest addition to 
the group of feature writers on Chemical 
Industries, each a recognized authority 
in his respective field, is the chief Ot- 
tawa correspondent of the MacLean 
Publishing Company, publishers of the 
Financial Post, MacLean’s Magazine 
and numerous newspapers, national mag- 
azines, and industrial business publica- 
tions. 

A graduate of Victoria College, To- 
ronto, he has been a member of the 
MacLean organization since 1925, dur- 
ing most of that period being an asso- 
ciate editor of The Financial Post. 

He has traveled widely and has an 
intimate knowledge of Canadian business 
affairs. He has gained a widespread 
reputation for the accuracy and thorough 
grasp of business problems shown in his 
writings. 

When the price “ceiling” was estab- 
lished in Canada last October Mr. Wil- 
son was temporarily loaned by his com- 
pany to the Wartime Prices and Trade 
Board for special publicity work. 


=< oN Sie 


Our deepest sympathy goes out to 
“Bill” George in the loss of his brother, 
General Harold H. George, one of the 
heroes of Bataan and a specially valuable 
aid to General MacArthur. We feel a 
personal loss, too, for it was our good for- 
tune to have known him for many years. 
The country has suffered an irreparable 
loss for he was one of the outstanding 
officers of the Army Air Corps. His 
skill and outstanding leadership will be 
sadly missed. 


a 1 qe 


Our apologies to C. V. Douglas in 
stating on one of the “roto” pages last 
month that he was associated with the 
George Chemical Co. “Doug”, of course, 
should have been properly identified as 
Diamond Alkali. 


e > & 


The Grandfather’s Follies company was 
a distinct added attraction to the train 
carrying New York A. C. S. members to 
the recent Memphis meeting. There 
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e 
Priorities 
Allocations 
Price Controls 
& 

See the Statistical and Tech- 
nical Data Section (Part 2 of 
this issue) for monthly digest 
of Government Regulations of 
Materials and Prices. Invalu- 
able to you in your work. 











seems to be quite a difference of 
opinion, however, as to who is to receive 
proper credit. 


eo ey 


The Federation of Architects, En- 
gineers, Chemists and Technicians, C. I. 
O., in a recent publicity release issues a 
solemn “warning” that over 75 per cent 
of the Nation’s chemists were being 
wasted for the war effort. Very inter- 
esting if true, but production schedules 
indicate something quite different. And 
a little farther along in this interesting 
document is the following: “What the 
FAECT wants is an All-American team 
of labor and management to answer the 
insidious tie-up of some American com- 
panies with the Nazi I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie as shown by the case of Standard 
Oil in the matter of synthetic rubber.” 
Quite a neat little “me too” gesture don’t 


you think? 
er 


Since the Defense Savings Program 
was launched in May 1941, events of 
far-reaching importance have occurred. 
To preserve our very existence we have 
been compelled to wage war upon far- 
flung battle lines. To maintain these 
lines, the President has said that during 
1942 we must produce over 60,000 planes ; 
45,000 tanks; 20,000 anti-aircraft guns; 
8,000,000 tons of shipping; in addition 
to mobilizing, training and equipping 
millions of fighting men. Upwards of 
50 per cent of our total productive capac- 
ty and an equal share of our national 
income must be diverted to making war 
materials, 


Chemical Industries 


This has meant a tremendous increas 
in the magnitude of the financial probler 


facing the Government. Reliable es 
timates indicate that during the next fisca 
year, that is from July 1, 1942 to Jun 
30, 1943, we shall spend in the neighbor 
hood of 60 billion dollars. Not all of u 
can actually bear arms in this fight— 
but each and every man woman and chil: 
can belong to the financial army. Buy 
bonds or stamps regularly, The Secretar 
of the Treasury suggests as a total o 
quota for those administering the pay 
roll savings plan, that at least ten pe: 
cent of gross payroll be set aside by em 
ployees for the purchase of United State: 
Savings Bonds. 


That check for $6,112.72 to the Red 
Cross from the proceeds of the annual 
dinner of the Drug, Chemical and Allied 
Trades Section of the New York Board 
of Trade calls for congratulations to the 
chairman of the Section, S. Barkesdale 
Penick, Jr., and to all those who assisted. 


It is indeed a pleasant sight to see two 
of our consulting editorial board mem- 
bers, Dr. Walter S. Landis and Dr. R. 
C. Downs again feeling “fit as a fiddle.” 





Fifteen Years Ago 
From Our Files of May, 1927 


A. L. Lobenberg is elected a vice- 


president of National Aniline. 


Monsanto officials deny rumor of 
merger with Dow Chemical. 


W. Hepburn Chamberlain resigns 
from Hooker Electrochemical. 


Wishnick-Tumpeer announces 
purchase of Pioneer Asphalt plant 


at Lawrenceville, Ind. 


Herbert R. Prior of Grasselli 
Chemical joins the firm of H. B. 
Prior Co. 


Merck and Powers-Weightman- 
Rosengarten in $9,000,000 merger. 


J. A. Singmaster and F.G. Breyer, 
both of N. J. Zinc, form a consult- 
ing firm. 


Du Pont acquires American pat- 
ent rights to the Casale ammonia 


process. 
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While our armed forces are fighting the war at 


the front, chemists and chemical engineers are in 
the same fight on another front—that of war 
production! 

Theirs is the responsibility of controlling the 
quality of countless items of war material... 
theirs is the task of increasing this output 
through chemistry. And because of their train- 
ing, we can look to them to develop superior 
raw materials which will play their part in 


contributing to the ultimate victory. 


GENERAL 





Here at General Chemical Company, our 
chemists are directly serving the war effort in 
many ways. They are stepping up by multiples 
the production of those products for which war 
industries have developed an insatiable appetite. 
They are seeking and finding substitutes for 
chemicals now scarce...are putting past re- 
search into the development of new and useful 
chemicals ...adding them to an ever-growing 
list of standard products... 

... All of which is essential to the strengthen- 


ing of America at war. 


CHEMICAL COMPANY 


40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Sales Offices: Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston © Bridgeport(Conn.) * Buffalo ¢ Charlotte (N.C.) © Chicago 
Cleveland * Denver ¢ Detroit * Houston ¢* Kansas City * Milwaukee ¢ Minneapolis * New York 
Philadelphia © Pittsburgh © Providence (R. 1.) * St. Louis * Utica (N. Y¥.) 

Pacific Coast Sales Offices: San Francisco ¢ Los Angeles 
Pacific Northwest Sales Offices: Wenatchee (Wash.) * Yakima (Wash.) 

In Canada: The Nichols Chemical Company, Limited * Montreal * Toronto * Vancouver 























Thine 3 New Weo Clwelyomtnia 


ARE RELIEVING RAW MATERIAL 
SHORTAGES IN MANY PLANTS 
PERHAPS WE CAN HELP YOU TOO! 


Witeco Yellow, a replacement for French Ochre; Witco 
Blaneal, an alternate for Blane Fixe; Witearb, an im- 
proved calcium carbonate—these three new products of 
Wishnick-Tumpeer research are not only relieving cur- 
rent raw material shortages in many applications, but 
are finding a permanent place in manufacturing tech- 
niques. For these products are not merely “substitutes” 
born of an emergency; they are definitely superior in 
many respects to the materials they replace. 

These three developments offer convincing demon- 
strations of the skill and resourcefulness of Wishnick- 
Tumpeer’s staff in dealing with raw material problems. 
The Research Laboratories of Wishnick-Tumpeer are 
thoroughly equipped to undertake such problems, par- 
ticularly in the fields of chemicals, oil, pigments, asphalts, 
and allied products. 

If you are faced with a shortage of raw materials 
essential to your production—or if new manufacturing 
conditions require modification in the properties of other 
materials—perhaps you, too, can benefit by Wishnick- 
Tumpeer’s technical cooperation. Write, wire, or phone 
us an outline of your problem—what materials you need, 
what properties they must have, how they are to be used. 
Let our experienced research workers assist you in the 
effort to develop alternate or improved materials that 


may provide a satisfactory solution to your problem. 





Fe wie ‘0 YELLOW 


FR WITCO BLANCAL 





A new synthetic pigment, Witco Yellow offers interest- 
ing possibilities for replacing French Ochres in rubber 
and paint manufacture. While practically the same in 
analysis as French Ochre, it provides these outstand- 
ing advantages: 

Greater strength 

Higher tinctorial value 

Cleaner final tint 


This precipitated barium-calcium compound is available 
in both low and high oil grades as an alternate to Blanc 
Fixe. In most cases, it gives better results than Blane 
Fixe, since it offers you these desirable characteristics: 

Extremely fine division 

excellent color, in dry state 

as well as under oil 
Higher bulking value 


WITCARB 


This new inert offers special advantages as a white rein- 
forcing filler in rubber formulas requiring high tensile and 
modulus. In paint formulas, it provides such features as: 
Lower cost per pigment pound 
More gallons per pound 
Added texture in flats 
Better stability in finished product 
Improvements in Lithopone and 
Titanated Lithopone paints, and in 


some cases gloss paints and enamels 


Samples and complete information on any of these 
new products will be sent on request. 








WISHNICK-TUMPEER. INC. 


MANUFACTURERS AND EXPORTERS 





New York, 295 Madison Avenue « Boston, 141 Milk Street «Chicago, Tribune Tower 
Cleveland, 616 St. Clair Avenue, N.E.+ Witco Affiliates: Witco Oil & Gas Company 
The Pioneer Asphalt Co. + Panhandle Carbon Co. + Foreign Office, London, England 
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¥ Statistical and Technical Data Section 
State of Chemical Trade 
Current Statistics (April 30, 1942)—>p. 103 
WEEKLY er OF BUSINESS ‘ 
Jou tLabor Dept. N. Y. 
c——Carloadings—-. -———Electrical os _ Nat’l Fertilizer Ass’n Price Indices Chem. & Times Fisher 
% Com. Chem. _ ts Drug Steel Index Com- 
Week % Price & Fert. Mixed All Price Ac- Bus. modity 
Ending 1941 1940 totes 1941 1940 ities Index Drugs Oils Mat. Fert. Groups Index tivity Act. Index 
ee Seecede 828,890 683,402 +-21.3 3,348,608 2,959,646 +-13.1 101.9 120.3 136.8 118.8 115.3 125.9 97.1 98.5 136.0 104.8 
pS FD eee: 814,233 679,808 +-19.8 3,320,858 2,905,581 +14.3 102.5 120.3 137.3 118.7 115.3 126.8 97.1 99.0 132.5 105.4 
Bees TE hve 846 562 708,793 +-19.4 3,307,700 2,897,307 +14.2 103.4 120.7 138.0 118.7 115.3 127.7 97.1 98.0 132.6 105.6 
pe 861,353 721,627 +-19.4 3,273,190 2,950,448 +-10.9 103.8 120.7 138.0 118.7 115.3 128.0 97.1 99.0 132.9 106.3 
MONTHLY STATISTICS INDUSTRIAL TRENDS 
Feb. Feb. 1942 1941 Dec. Dec. 
CHEMICAL: 1942 1941 Jan. Jan. 1941 1940 
Acid, sulfuric (expreased as 50° Baumé, short tons, Bureau of the Census) | Hy 

Total prod. by fert. mfrs. ..... No Longe Awallable= ; . ccccce. Renecs © | beeen. | eecces +4 

OMS WOE, TPES cccctss = kicece eases . | teheee = wwwese: cw eeecs =| teases pred pean 

pte er EE ccchiyce | deSinc (dgaeae  “Skecte § “‘eadeae  catcesm escoes AVERAGES if 
Alcohol, Industrial (Bureau Internal Revenue) i] | | 

Ethyl alcohol prod., proof gal.. — ...... seceus enw eoesee 44,408,521 23,762,244 - 

Comp. denat. prod., wine gal... 9 ...... en wees adwece ..) .eeawed 2,756,962 948,014 Ral HT 
Removed, wine gal. ..ccccccee = secnce = cecene = wns . ee 2,683,441 = 1,011,972 " NV Vay a Imes il 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 42 ...... 0 ceeeee wt ee eaaee 203 ,692 453,090 \ 90 mete tT 

Spee. denat. prod., wine gal. ... 000 ...0e te wees eukeus eesese 15,945,814 11,266,809 /\ VV | ESTIMATED NORMAL“100 | 
EE ee ee | re aes 15,604,829 11,427,406 Vv 80 
Stocks end of mo., wine gal... 42 ...... 00 seseee ceeecs ~  - eetace 924,096 906,414 \e 10 

a9 AINE il N ml 

Ammonia sulfate prod., tons a.. 58,592 58,360 65,548 64,669 65,620 64,381 1932 |1839 | 1894 | 1935 | 1996 | 1837 |1838 |1839/1940) | sla laluls a | il njolyle 

Bensol prod., gal. Bb ....seseeee. 12,040,997 11,765,359 13,470,000 13,130,193 13,567,027 12,528,000 

Byproduct coke, prod., tons @.. 4,715,585 4,502,091 5,229,297 4,932,989 5,186,420 4,890,030 
Cellulose Plastic Products (Bureau of the Census) Business: Industrial and business ac- 

Nitrocellulose sheets, pred., lbs. 922,605 720,173 1,113,319 719,336 989,700 715,240 ~=tivity continued at a high rate during 
Bheets, wo ngheag se eeereeeees gy pnp apron preg up aan the past month. Sweeping Government 
Rods, ship., Ibe. .-cccccccco, 350342 «290708 ~—=«408,070 «329,188 © 378,867 278,640“ TCSulations were proposed to combat 
Tubes, prod., Ibs. ..........+- 134,158 97,399 141,438 97,794 150,920 gi2i9 the rising cost of living. Prices were 
Tubes, ship., Ibs. .........0e- 144,426 89,831 155,397 78,760 138,013 93,060 frozen by the General Maximum Price 

Cellulose — rod, tubes is:- i Regulation issued by the Office of Pro- 
Production, seecececseeee 566,575 343,605 = 585,319 616,525 5006 oa tines Mark 
Shipments, Ibe. ..-.s.cccccoce 504428 «385,000 «841.586 «674.574 «= 549.803 «733,014 © AUCtion Management. The “New Yor 
Molding comp., ship.; Ibe. ... 3,224,519 1,641,978 3,597,008 1,583,885 3,165,174 1,317,352 Limes” index of business activity went 
Methanol (Bureau of the Census) from 133.8 for week ending March 28 

Production, crude, gals, ........ No Longer Available =... Saeseel- -: endeeee-. ccweweee to 133.2 for week ending April 25. The 

Production, synthetio, gals. ‘ace > weestel) > epeeek weeds cdanae . eeneee ». 5 oeenee Federal Reserve Board’s index of in- 
Pyrozylin-Coated Textiles (Bureau of the Census) dustrial production for March remained 

Light goods, ship., linear yds... 4,069,499 3,466,902 3,929,757 3,056,526 4,379,756 3,239,784 at 172. 

Heavy goods, ship., linear yds.. 2,228,561 3,032,393 2,681,248 2,824,339 3,017,955 2,280,890 

Pyroxylin spreads, Ibe. ¢ ....... 5,472,578 6,262,184 6,041,901 5,993,335 6,637,412 5,642,519 Steel: Production of ingots and cast- 





Ezports (Bureau of Foreign & Dom. Commerce) 


Chemicals and related prod. d.. Exports and Imports No Longer Available 


oe arerrrer rer rye 

Coal-tar chemicals d ......ce008 

Industrial chemicals d ........- 
Imports 

Chemicals and related prod. d.. 

Coal-tar chemicals d ........00. 

Industrial chemicals d ....ccceee 0 ceeees tenes 


eeeeee eeeeee seesee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 


aeeeee 





Employment (U. 8. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 
cluding petroleum eeeeeeeceeeoe 


100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 








152.9 128.5 148.9 126.3 148.6 125.7 
Other than petroleum .......... 158.4 130.8 153.7 128.1 153.2 127.1 
CII = 0860 ccdtbccecsccdece 187.8 155.1 186.6 152.0 185.9 149.9 
Explosives ......ssscccccscsees Not Available Not Available Not Available 
Payrolis (U. S. Dept. of Labor, 3 year av., 1923-25 = 100) Adjusted to 1937 Census Totals 
Chemicals and allied prod., in- 
cluding petroleum .........000 208.0 144.8 203.3 142.1 200.9 143.9 
Other than petroleum .......... 216.8 148.7 213.0 145.2 209.2 145.4 
COIIIID sk candcecadcccccccees 277.1 143.9 280.0 188.2 271.6 187.9 
EINE cd iccdsbececccseessce Not Available Not Available Not Available 
Price index chemicals* ......... 96.3 85.7 95.3 85.6 88.6 77.7 
Drugs & Pharmaceuticals® ... 126.5 96.9 126.3 96.5 123.0 96.2 
FONG, GH sacdadddscciésiccss 79.3 70.4 78.6 70.7 77.8 70.0 
Paint and paint mat. ....... 99.9 86.6 99.1 86.7 96.5 85.4 
FERTILIZER: 





Ezports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
Fertiliser and fert. materials 
Total phosphate rock ........ 
Total potash fertilisers ....... = ...... 


«e. Exports and Imports No Longer Available 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 





Imports (long tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
Fertiliser and fert. materials . 


Cen008 > + 660660 «54 Shhuee 


@66406- = 000686 # 696604 - > S-ebene 


eeeeee 


eeeeee 
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ings in April totaled 7,122,313 tons. 
This was slightly under the record out- 
put of 7,392,911 tons in the longer 
month of March but was about 5% per 
cent higher than in April, 1941. Aver- 
age operating rate for April was 97.9 
per cent compared with 98.2 in March 
and 97.6 in April, 1941. 


Total production for first four months 
of year was 28,161,202 tons or 4 per 
cent more than first four months of 
1941. 


The W. P. B. Conservation order 
M-126 was issued to forbid the use of 
iron and steel in 400 items for civilian 
as well as military consumption. Steel 
demand carrying ratings of A-10 or 
higher amounts to 117 per cent of the 


industry’s capacity during the current 
quarter. 


Carloadings: Revenue freight load- 
ings continued at the high levels of 
recent months. Shipments of coal and 
coke declined less than seasonally and 
ore loadings increased sharply. Grain 
shipments continued to decline from 
the peak reached in January. 
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Current Statistics (April 30, 1942)—p. 104 
The supply of cars will get tighter ‘ MONTHLY STATISTICS (eont’d) 
and the Government has issued further Feb Feb eis rie Dee. Dee. 
regulations concerning the utilization FERTILIZER: (Cont'd) 1942 1941 1943 1941 1941 1940 
- ffice of Superphosphate e (Nat. Fert. Association) 
of rail cars. An wien by the © Production, total ....sccccssees 402,160 334,697 430,810 338,546 435,745 359,890 
Defense Transportation requires that — gripmemts, total ...ccccccccoccce 582,504 850,343 «358,574 «981,808 «318,712 «194,605 
cars carry at least six tons of mer- Northern area ...cccccccccecee 201,212 = :120,961 127,120 88,0138 157,671 86,089 
chandise. On July 1 this minimum Southern area ......ccccsecees 381,382 220,382 231,454 143,795 161,041 108,606 
. bint ia tons and on Sep- Stocks, end of month, total ... 1,636,086 1,967,724 1,786,112 1,943,182 1,662,143 1,785,445 
will be rats 8 08 P Tag Sales (short tons, Nat. Fert. Association) 
tember 1 to 10 tons. Total, 17 states .......ssseseeees 1,088,923 858,255 1,272,676 «545,772 «273,482 «= s:183,604 
Electric Output: The W P B has Total, 12 southern ..........00.. 1,006,150 765,196 1,030,349 520,644 268,704 182,646 
° d ~ d me 94 handl e Total, & midwest ......ccccceces 82,773 93,059 242,327 25,128 4,778 958 
OeUES URGES EPe SO DERN POW . GER NED 6 tase. 163.9 113.2 120.0 108.8 105.8 95.0 
shortages wherever and whenever they Fertiliser payrolls § ............ 159.5 92.8 118.3 85.5 106.2 80.5 
occur. Two main lines of action are 
set out in the order. The first, which eunestiiniae 
. . . 3 
uire 
—: one operation at mages 7 ” : Acceptances outst’d’g f eeeeeeee $190 $211 $197 $212 eeeeee $208 
utilities to operate their systems in a Coal prod., anthracite, tons ... 4,772,000 4,430,000 sueeee tees 4,118,000 4,671,000 
way that will produce the maximum Coal prod., bituminous, toms ... 43,840,000 41,450,000 w...e. eee 46,667,000 40,600,000 
amount of power from their present pers: ayy <n Mammmmmaaas $388 $240 $380 yo 
lew. : foe tu- ures, Dun PONE Sic eck.” Gee ee Co aeons aeeee! | untae 
capacity. In general, this calls for i Factory payrolls i .........0.00. 176.9 126.8 173.2 120.7 170.2 122.4 
tegrating or tying together the systems —praotory employment é .......... 132.9 117.8 132.5 115.5 134.3 116.2 
to permit transfer of power from one ° 
locality to another where the power is 
needed most. GENERAL MANUFACTURING: 
Automotive production ......... 134,134 485,622 238,261 500,878 282,205 483,567 
The second part of the program, Boot and Shoe prod., pairs ... 40,006,504 38,005,922 39,827,550 36,631,597 38,150,980 31,623,592 
which will go into effect when and Bldg. contracts, Dodge j ....... $483,557. $270,873 sins ee icopie 431,626 456,189 
where a shortage occurs, establishes ir prod., U. 8. sean Tr ec oo Pre — 
machinery for mandatory curtailment Gee aaa pred. —alegae 5,966,000 4,381,000 6.758.000 4,513,000 6,050,000 4,208,000 
of power for commercial and industrial _ Plate gines prod., oq. ft. ccc. 00 sceeeseeeeee neces wees 17,491,200 10,310,900 
consumers. Provision is also made for Window glass prod., boxes ..... 1,457,000 = 1,397,000 1,639,000 1,561,000 1,696,000 1,458,000 
curtailment of residential consumers. Steel ingot prod., tons ......... 6,521,056 6,280,354 7,124,922 6,928,085 7,163,999 6,493,849 


Automotive: Re-tooling for produc- 
tion of war goods is nearly completed. 
Between 65 and 70% of the industry’s 
machine tools have now been assigned 
to war work according to the Automo- 
tive Council for War Production. 


Construction: According to F. W. 
Dodge Corp. the value of contract 
awards continued to increase in March. 
The first quarter of 1942 was the high- 
est in recent years, being about 30 per 
cent above same period last year, Pub- 
lic work awards amounted to about 
80 per cent of the total. Publicly fi- 
nanced factory construction awards 
showed sharp increase while private 
factory construction declined. 


Retail Trade: Retail sales have main- 
tained the good volume of recent 
months. The outlook for the second 
half of the year is unsettled because 
of price ceilings, curtailment of con- 
sumer credit and the plan for enforced 
savings. 


Commodity Prices: The general level 
of wholesale prices continued to ad- 
vance. On April 28 the General Max- 
imum Price Regulation was issued, 
effective May 11, setting the highest 
prices charged in March, 1942 as ceil- 
ings on all commodities and rents, 
except for certain specified cases. 


Outlook: A sharper rise in industrial 
output and tighter government con- 
trols of materials and services is fore- 
cast. 
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%o steel capacity .......ccccces 96.0 96.5 94.7 96.9 98.1 94.1 





Pig iron prod., toms ............ _ 4:502,273 4,197,872 4,970,000 4,663,000 5,012,276 4,414,603 
U.S. cons’pt. erude rub., ig. tons No longer Available 2 |, aces tees 
Tire shipments ....cccccsecseses —1/115,950 4,896,340 1 933 492 4,849,748 2,604,022 4,971,504 
Tire production ........ssse0... 112,907 5,161,267 1 368.787 5,486,206 «2,967,387 4,998,520 
Tire inventories ................ £552,702 10,028,803 4 550,068 9,797,253 4,416,640 9,178,537 
Cotton consumpt., bales ....... 593,745 793,428 = g45.909 §= 844,839 —S«-_ 8 87,326 777,482 
Cotton spindles oper. ........... 73,077,722 22,769,368 93 77.359 29,890,200 23,063,112 22,799,060 
Wool consumption # ........... 47.6 47.0 50.3 46.9 62.3 46.6 
Rayon deliv., Ibs. .........22.2. 38,000,000 31,600,000 41 999.000 35,000,000 39,300,000 34,000,000 
Rayon employment é ........... 312.5 311.0 314.5 313.5 321.1 315.1 
Rayon payrolls i ............s0. 391.7 327.6 392.0 335.9 391.2 334.4 
Soap employment é ............ 91.4 89.8 90.8 85.9 92.3 84.8 
Soap payrolls § ..........ceceees 135.6 112.6 132.9 107.7 133.5 106.3 
Paper and pulp employment i.. 130.0 117.3 129.5 115.7 129.1 115.9 
Paper and pulp payrolls i ..... 174.2 132.5 172.3 127.5 169.9 128.5 
Leather employment s eeccccees 97.4 88.1 96.4 85.8 98.2 85.8 
Leather payrolls i ..........000. 122.5 92.3 119.7 86.7 121.8 89.5 
Glass employment é ............ 125.8 115.8 128.9 114.4 132.0 116.8 
Glass payrolls § ....ccsscccceces 170.6 135.3 171.2 131.0 172.2 137.6 
Rubber prod. employment é .... 98.9 100.7 100.6 98.8 110.8 97.5 
Rubber prod. payrolls é ........ 123.5 115.3 134.9 111.6 138.0 111.1 
Dyeing and fin. employment i.. 136.9 139.7 133.7 134.9 134.8 134.3 
Dyeing and fin. payrolls i ...... 149.7 128.8 141.0 120.2 141.1 121.0 
MISCELLANEOUS: 
Oils & Fate Index ('98= 100)... eee eee 82.4 We sctei ys 
Gasoline prod., p ......ssscseee 51,612 48,374 60,035 52,542 65,573 52,547 
Cottonseed oil consumpt., bbls, 254,778 298,781 277,038 369,463 238,075 286 624 





PAINT, VARNISH, LACQUER, FILLERS: 
Sales 680 establishments, dollars $45,175,827 $33,690,870 $47,044,491 $34,604,629 $41,708,426 $28,308,153 
Trade sales (580 estbts.) dollars $22,126,413 $15,767,081 $22,842,005 $16,314,158 $18,660,761 $12,520,203 
Industrial sales, total, dollars .. $17,618,656 $14,973,684 $19,190,138 $15,002,044 $19,199,927 $13,434,963 
Paint & Varnish, employ, i ..... 141.6 128.6 140.7 126.3 142.2 126.0 
Paint & Varnish, payrolls i .... 176.9 141.7 172.8 137.4 176.0 138.7 


; d 000 omitted, et a of Foreign & 
,000 omitted at end of per 


i manu B 
dozen ~* v In thousands of bbis., Bureau of the Census; 
U. 8. of Commerce; # Units are milli 
1940; 1 Revised series F 


: urvey of 
ons of lbs.; $000 omitted; ' * New series beginning 
ebruary, 1940. 
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Carbide & Carbon Nets 
$9,416,304 

Union Carbide and Carbon Corpora- 
tion reports for the first quarter, ending 
March 3l1st, 1942, net income of $9,- 
416,304.35, after provision for increased 
taxes, equal to $1.0149 a share on 9,277, 
788 shares. 

First quarter earnings of $1.0149 a 
share compare with $1.1366 a share in the 
first quarter of 1941. 


Freeport Sulphur Earns 69¢ a 
Share 
Consolidated net income of the Freeport 
Sulphur Company for the three months 
ended March 31, 1942, after all charges 


including depreciation, depletion and fed- 
eral taxes, amounted to $549,611, equiva- 
lent to 69 cents a share on the 800,000 
shares of common stock outstanding, 
Langbourne M. Williams, Jr., president, 
reported to directors recently. 

These earnings compared with net in- 
come of $697,986 in the first quarter of 
1941, which was equal to 87 cents a com- 
mon share. 


Hercules Earns $1,201,810 


Hercules Powder Company reports for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1942, net 
earnings of $1,201,810 after estimated 
Federal taxes of $5,689,645 and a provi- 
sion of $150,000 for contingencies. The 





Dividends and Dates 
Per Stock 
= Record Payable 
Atlas Powder Co. . 75 5-29 6-10 
Colgate-Palmolive- 

Peet, Common .... .125 4-17 6-15 

$4.25 pref. (quar.) 1.06% 6-9 6-30 

Cum., pref. (quar.) 1.25 4-20 5-15 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 

CORRES tes ccceiaee 5-15 6-1 
Heyden Chemical Corp., 

CO kiwis scvccsen 5-20 6-1 

444% pref. A (quar.) 1. 06% 5-20 6-1 
National Chemical & 

Mfg. Co. (quar.) .. .15 4-15 5-1 
New Jersey Zine Co. 1.00 5-20 6-10 
Phelps Dodge Corp. .40 5-22 6-10 
Standard Oil Co. of 

NW. .5.. CG AB.) sccece 50 5-15 6-15 

po. ee rrr 50 5-15 6-15 
Texas Gulf Sulphur 

Cox (qQuar.) coscccee 6-1 6-15 
United Chemicals, Inc., 

$3.00 pref. (quar.) .75 5-11 6-1 
Vick Chemical Co. 

(QUAT.)  cccccccccese .50 5-15 6-1 

WEENE | ceccsWeneesons 10 5-15 6-1 
Westvaco Chlorine 

Products Co. ...... 5 5-11 6-1 











Earnings Statements Summarized 


Annual Common share Surplus after 
divi- r——Net income—, ;-—earnings—, -—dividends—, 
Company: dends 1941 1940 1941 1940 1941 1940 
Air Reduction Co. 
March 31 quarter...... y$2.00 a, Send ae Se See De: he eee Cece Scwet | -enkwena 
American Agricultural Chemical C 
Nine months, April 2.. yl. — 1,169,983 153,206 1.86 MO. tune ee) “sakenwe 
American Commercial Alcohol eae 
March 31 quarter...... ees 240,160 65,018 92 MEY BiGeresce-” eee ena 
American Cyanamid Co.: 
March 31 quarter...... 1,127,927 1,120,505 c.38 CO ae edcte dca 
American Potash & Chie ic: 
Year, December 31..... k2.00 1,054,860 2,378,008 2.00 QAO ccascazd.  dowaeks 
Atlas Powder Co. 
March 31 quarter...... 4.50 322,973 440,282 -93 BOGE ‘keveveu Usxesueun 
Catalin Corp. of America: 
March 31 quarter...... y.25 43,096 48,419 -08 Wr Ualessdeu ‘ascetau 
Climax Molybdenum 
March 31 quarter...... y3.20 2,048,892 1,844,925 81 he d@iawea! oseetuaee 
Corn Products Refining Co.: 
March 31 quarter...... 2,151,344 2,496,983 .68 81 $176,197 $169,442 
duPont de Nemours & Co., E. I. 
March 31 quarter...... y6.50 14,310,157 20,754,161 j1.18 jl.77 d1,486,825 d507,408 
Duval Texas Sulphur Co.: 
March 31 quarter...... y1.25 226,953 tore Pe ae Sacks Ccgtdhd the 0%: siomipaite 
Twelve months, March 31 y1.25 833,675 ere oe We sche. i aceaehy. Seeewes 
Freeport Sulphur Co. 
March 31 averter. re y2.00 549,611 697,985 -69 i Aezehncte | Snveees 
Hercules Powder Co.: 
March 31 quarter...... y3.00 1,201,810 1,360,426 81 bd vadaw |. «hewaee 
Mathieson Alkali Works: 
March 31 quarter...... y1.75 344,861 403,515 Pe Y 4 we oO ecivate sy (weaker 
National Oil Products Co.: 
March 31 quarter...... y1.45 187,350 139,707 ¢ 87 (MI xe eects, neice 
Newport Industries, Inc.: 
March 31 quarter...... y.95 174,498 2z110,959 Ue “<ieke Sscgeeee, - oataeee 
Twelve months, March 31 -y.95 771,435 2270,256 Rae. See edsesee awebhes 
Texas Gulf Sulphur Co., Inc.: 
March 31 quarter...... y2.50 1,829,485 2,147,381 -48 Wet fees aeden) eeeuekue 
Union Carbide & Carbon éule.: 
March 31 quarter...... y3.00 9,416,304 10,545,635 1.01 th ee Tee ee 
Victor Chemical Works: 
March 31 quarter...... y1.40 263,404 245,461 h.35 Perea exo cate bs coe eee 


@ On Class A shares; 6 On Class B shares; c 


On Class A shares; 


On Combined Class A and Class B chares; d Deficit. 
f No common dividend; On average number of shares; & For the year 1940; b On Pref 
y Amount paid or payable in 12 months to 


erred stock; 
including the payable date 


of the most recent dividend announcement; ¢ Indicated quarterly earnings as shown by comparison 


Mg Py any’s reports for the 6 and 9 months periods 


; § Plus extras; » Pr statement; 


ares outstanding at close of respective periods. °* oe gymmene — — as shown 
pete le of company’s reports for 1st quarter of ear and the months period. 
3 Indicated earnings as —- from quarterly reports. f Net ‘hee. * Not avaiable. f Before 


interest on income notes. £ 


aid on or declared in last 12 months plus extra stock. w Last divi- 
dend declared, period not announced by company. 








Price Trend of Representative Chemical Company Stocks 


April April 
+ 11 
Aie Reduction... ......6.0¢% 32% 33% 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. 126 126% 
Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... 22 21% 
Amer. Cyanamid “B” .... 30% 31 
Columbian Carbon ....... 60 62 
Commercial Solvents ..... 8 8% 
Dow Chemical Co. ....... 100% 101 
MS Us 5G Parekh ee 111% 111% 
Hercules Powder ........ 56 5 
Mathieson Alkali Works .. 24 23 
pe ee ee ree 72% 73% 
Standard Oil of N. "Paar 34 33% 
Texas Gulf Sulphur F 31% 30% 
Union Carbide & Carbon. 60% 59% 
United Carbon Co. ....... 40% 40% 
U.S. Industrial Alcohol .... 31 29% 


— 
Net gain 

April April or loss line. "26 1942, 

18 25 ~—silast mo. 1941 High Low 
30% 30% — 2% 36 38% 29% 
125 —7 148 149 118% 
19% 21 — 1 15% 23% 19 
30 30 — x#% 34% 41% 30 
62% 60% + % 71% 72 51 

8% 8% + % 958 9% 7% 
109% 97% —3% 124% 124% 95 
111% 104% — 6% 140% 144 103 
54 514 — 4% 67% 72 51 
21% 22 —2 24% 29% 20% 
72 68 — 44% 79% 96 66% 
33 31% — 2% 35% 42% 30% 
2914 284% — 2% 3154 34% 28 
59% 59 — 1% 63% 74% 58 
39% 39% —1 42% 37 
27% 25 — 6 22 34% 24% 
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estimated taxes include a provision of 
$990,000 for higher tax rates that may 
be applied retroactively to the quarter’s 
earnings. The net earnings are equal, 
after payment of preferred dividends, to 
81 cents a share on 1,316,710 shares of 
common stock outstanding during the 
period. 

This compares with net earnings for 
the quarter ended March 31, 1941, of $1,- 
360,426 after estimated Federal taxes of 
$2,018,440, equal after deferred dividends 
to 93 cents a share on 1,316,710 shares of 
common stock then outstanding. 

Net sales of goods and services for the 
quarter were $27,271,477, compared with 
$15,798,855 in the same 1941 period. 


N. J. Zine Earns $4.88 


New Jersey Zinc Co. reports for year 
ended December 31, 1941, net income of 
$9,592,871 after depreciation, depletion, 
contingencies, federal taxes, etc., equal to 
$4.88 a share on 1,963,264 shares of capital 
stock, 

This compares with $8,236,815 or $4.19 
a share in 1940. 

For quarter ended December 31, last, 
net income was $2,559,481, equal to $1.30 
a share, comparing with $3,122,351 or 
$1.59 a share in December quarter of pre- 
vious year, and $2,519,490 or $1.28 a share 
in quarter ended September 30, 1941. 


Pittsburgh Plate Earnings Up 


Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. and subsid- 
iaries in report for year ended December 
31, 1941, certified by independent auditors, 
show net profit of $14,989,178 after de- 
preciation, depletion and provision of 
$15,183,000 for federal income and excess 
profits taxes. Above net is equal to 
$6.82 a share on 2,198,438 shares of capital 
stock, excluding 5,200 treasury shares. 

This —— with $13,793,937 or $6.30 
a share on 2,188,040 shares in 1940. Fed- 
eral income and excess profits taxes for 
1940 amounted to $5,841,474. 
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Chemical Stocks and Bonds 








PRICE RANGE 


































r 1942 \ 7 Divi- Earnings** 
April 1941 1940 Stocks Par Shares dends -——$-per-share-§——, 
Last High Low High Low High Low $ Listed 1941* 1941 1940 1939 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
38% 49% 37% 55% 46 70% 49% Abbott Labs. .............. No 755,204 1,60 2.90 2.89 2.61 
30 38% 29 45 34% 58% 36% Air Reduction ............. No 2,736,855 2.00 2.62 2.38 1.98 
120 149 118% 167% = 135 182 135% Allied Chem. & naa 7 2,401 6.00 9.67 9.43 9.50 
21 235% 9 22% 14% 21 12% Amer. Agric. Chem. ....... No 627,981 1.45 1.79 1.45 1.22 
7% 9% ™% % 4% 8% 4% Amer. Com. Alcohol ...... No 260,934 pe 4.03 a 6-8 
27% 35 27% 35 26 35% 23 Archer-Dan.-Midland .... No 545,416 1.85 5.69 5.42 3.02 
44% 70 44 61 80% 7 Atlas Powder Co. ......... No 254,827 4.50 6.13 5.71 3.82 
113 116 112 121 111 124% 112% 5% conv. cum. pfd. ... 100 68,597 5.00 27.77 26.01 18.94 
1556 21% 15 18% 3544 2» Celanese Corp. Amer. ..... No 1,376,551 2.00 3.43 2.90 3.53 
112% 120% 110 120% 116% 121 105% prior pfd. ........ ea 164,818 7.00 35.08 3869 38.67 
125% 13% 11% 16% 10% ru 10%  Colgate-Palm.-Peet ....... No 1,962,087 0.50 3.09 1.62 2.74 
5% 8672 51 83 98% 1 Columbian Carbon ........ No 537,406 4.70 6.57 5.715.32 
9% 7% 11% 7% 16% 8 Commercial Solvents ...... No 2,636 878 0.55 99 91 61 
44% 55% 42% 42% 40% Corn Products .....scc00ee 25 2,530,000 3.00 3.37 3.10 3.32 
174 159 182% 164 184 165 7% cum. pid. ....ceeee 100 245,738 7.00 41.78 7.23 7.70 
17% 21 14 21 1 23% 12% Devoe & Rayn. A. .....06. No 95,000 1.00 7.08 1,14 2.08 
96% = 124% 95 141% = 111% 71 137% Dow Chemical ..... mes, 1,135,187 3.00 6.58 665 3.76 
105% 144 103 164% 125% 189% 146% DuPont de Nemours ...... 20 11,065,762 7.00 7.50 7.23 7.70 
122 126% 120 127 120% 129% 114 44% pid. ...ccccccceee NO 1,688,850 4.50 53.53 51.48 52.25 
111 141 108 145% 1 166% 117 Eastman Kodak ........... No 2,488,242 6.00 8.57 7.96 8.55 
170% 176 170 18% = 160 180 155 MN, cn conve junieiy “ae 61,657 6.00 350.14 325.62 337.65 
27% 38% 27 41 32% 39% 24% = Freeport Sulphur .......... 10 796,380 2.00 3.95 3.81 2.76 
4% 5% 4% 4% 10 & Gen. Printing Ink ......... 1 735,960 0.65 1.00 86 94 
125g 15 12% 17% 11 19% 11 Glidden Co. ......... abeaee ae 829,989 1.50 3.08 1.56 1.70 
40% 44 37% 46 35 45 30 444% cum. pfd. ....... 50 199,940 2.25 15.08 8.64 9.27 
80 9314 79% 6 76 118% 89% Hazel Atlas ..... sddsccattes ae 434,409 5.00 6.63 5.98 6.60 
53% 72 51 80% 100% Hercules Powder ..... Soca 1,316,710 3.00 4.23 4.01 3.65 
128 120% 125 182% 123% 133% 126% 6% cum. pfd. ......005. 100 96,194 6.00 69.71 66.38 60.87 
21% 27 21 29% 29 16% Industrial Rayon ......... No 759,325 2.50 3.04 3.51 1.77 
23% 19% 19 47% 21% Interchem, .......... siaeak «ES Y 1.60 6.01 2.47 4.10 
104% 111% 108 118% 107 113 91 Os | ctevesss Oe 65,661 6.00 32.79 16.99 24.97 
= 4 _ a oe oe a. Min. & open ade 5 473,981 ae ren mae ee 
x x x ‘ +: ee 100 100, ae sa aid es 
25 28% 24% 31% 3 38% 19% Intern. Nickel -. No 14,584,025 2.00 2.22 2.30 2.39 
40 48% 39 49 38% 39% 2% Intern. Salt ...... ne ee. 240,000 3.00 3.76 3.98 1.92 
18 205% 17% 23 1™% 23% 14% = Kellogg (Spencer) ......... No 509,213 1.70 ose ess 1.39 
22 2354 20% 45% 19% 53% 30 Libbey Owens Ford ....... No 2,513,258 3.50 3.52 3.97 3.21 
12 15% 11% 16% 1 18% 10% Liquid Carbonic ......... No 728,100 1.00 2.92 2.21 1.62 
21% 29% 21 31% UA% 32% 21 Mathieson Alkali . -- No 828,171 1.50 1.90 1.72 1.12 
6814 91 663%, 119 79 Monsanto Chem. . No 1,241,816 3.00 4.90 4.32 4.01 
111 117% 110% 118% 112 119 110 446% pfd. A cco MO 50, 4.50 3843 57.38 54.29 
116 119 116 123 115 122 113% 4%4% pfd. B No 50,000 4.50 38.43 57.38 54.29 
1025% 110% 102% 118% 108% on 4 % pfd. C No 50,000 4.50 38.43 ih ar 
1254 16% 11% 19% 1 22% 14% National Lead ....... best. cae 3,090,664 0.50 1,10 1.34 1.23 
148 168 148 176 100% 176 160 7% cum. “A” pfd. .... 100 213,793 7.00 268 2854 27.04 
134 146 129 154 138 153% 132 6% cum. “B” pfd. .... 100 103,277 6.00 49.99 59.46 55.30 
2914 35 2916 36 6 44 23% National Oil Products .... 4 179,829 1.95 4.11 3.92 3.89 
7% 11% ™% 11% 5% 14% 6% Newport Industries ....... 1 621,359 0.75 1.14 0.50 0.66 
44 54 43% 54 6456 42 Owens-Illinois Glass ...... 12.50 2,661,204 2.50 3.40 2.71 3.17 
45% 52 42 61% 4 71% 53 Procter & Gamble ........ No 6,409,418 2.00 soe 4.37 3.80 
118 119 115 1 115 118% 112% UD. ances re: 517 5.00 «oe 888.78 ~=—-- 208.55 
11 14% 10% 16% 13% 7% Shell Union Oil ........... No 13,070,625 1.00 ia 1.05 0.77 
20 WU 19% 35% 18% 23% 12% Skelly Oil ...... Seceensanss-. AO 981 349 1.50 ve 3.28 1.99 
27% 20 4% wWw% 29 20% 8. O. Indiana ............. 2% 15,272,020 1.00 fis 220 2.4 
31% 42% 30% 46% 33 46% 29% 8. O. New Jersey ..... ceo Se 666 1,00 afi 4.54 3.27 
8% 8 9% 9% 4% MD EDS disiv'e sic skcesees 5 853,696 1.00 160 1.36 0.41 
3114 89%, 30 46% 34% 47% 33 Texas Corp. 2.000000 sabines, ab 10,876,882 2.00 4.77 2.90 3.02 
2854 34% 28 38% 30% 87% 26% + Texas Guif Sulphur ...... No 3,840,000 2.50 oau 2.38 2.04 
501, 74% 58 79% 60 88% 59% Union Carbide & Carbon .. No 9,277,288 3.00 4.53 4.55 3.86 
38 42% 371% 52 35 05% 42% United Carbon ....... <asas NO 397 885 3.00 ae 3.36 3.81 
25Y% 3444 4% 34% 20 28 14 U. 8. Indus. Alcohol ....... No 391,238 1.00 ei 2.73 1.06 
15% 20% 15 UY 15% 43% Vanadium Corp, Amer. ... No 405,706 1.50 3.03 2.85 325 
201% 25% 20% 27% 20 31% 14 Vietor Chem. ......... seas 1.40 nae 1.45 1.59 
1% % 1 % 4% % Virginia-Caro. Chem. ..... No 486,122 ee eee) =6 1.86 = —1.57 
28% 30 22% 2914 18% 31% 14 6% cum. part. pfd. .... 100 213,052 1.00 nis 2.89 2.41 
5 31% 22 36% 27% 38% 27% Westvaco Chlorine ........ No 553,132 1.85 2.92 2.96 2.91 
104 106% 103% 112 105 109% 108 OS WE. Aswan daccaates No 59,885 4.50 atk 21.98 oss 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
30% 41% 42% 31 39% 2 Amer, Cyanamid “B” .... 10 2,618,387 0.60 2.42 2.44 2.07 
7% 1% 6% 7% 6% Sy 5 Duval Texas Sulphur ..... No 500,000 1.25 see 1.16 1.25 
68 88% 68 99 65 92 60 Heyden Chem. Corp. ..... 100 104,983 3.00 904 7.86 5.98 
57 63 55% 55 104 65 Pittsburgh Plate Glass .... 25 2,188,040 5.00 es 6.30 4.94 
61% 70 59% 84 61 100 62% Sherwin Williams ......... 2 638,927 3.00 os 6.57 5.96 
111% 113 110 115% 108% 114% 106 i eet Id. iscass.. 122,289 5.00 ; 39.49 35.08 
PHILADELPHIA STOCK EXCHANGE 
149 175% 135 , 185 162 192 158% Pennsylvania Salt ......... ti] 150,000 8.00 Ss 10.52 
. a 
a PRICE RANGE ‘ pm 
a nin ee ut- 
April 1941 1940 Bonds Date Int. Int. standing 
Last High Low High Low High Low Due % Period $ 
NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
102% 104%4 101% 104% 100% 105% 100% apae: I. GO. LARA. CORR. ivacvcccccvevccecese 1949 5% M-N = $22,400,000 
35% 40% 34 42% 26% 41 27% Anglo Chilean Nitrate ino, deb. ............0. 1967 4% z 10.400,000 
37 40 35 40 25% 30% Lautaro Nitrate ine. deb. .... 60 4 J-D 27,200,000 
96% 97% 95% 99% 4% 100% 98% Shell Union Oil ............ bal vicstedidscccere 1954 % J-J 85,000,000 
104% 105% s:108% 106% 103% 107 101% © Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ........ 1961 3 J-D —_85.000,000 
104% 10554 108% 150% 103 107 100% Standard Oil Co. (New Jersey) deb. ........ 1953 2% J-J —— 50.000,000 
105% 105% 104% 107% 108% 708% 103 Texas Corp. ..... NRA Res dephcudvecbasse 1959 3 A-O — 40,000,000 





* Including extras paid in cash. 
** For either fiscal or calendar year. 
x New stock. 
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- New Trade Marks ef the Month 








394,627 


Sxu-SHINE 


431,739 


PLASKON ; 


F L I C 0 445,331 


433,117 


GEM-COTE 





439,017 | 
445,685 
S ILENE 
440,210 
a 
446,261 


AQUACEL 


442,187 





E 
ae wes, R rae an NO-CLOR 
. 450,543 
‘<ace 7 how 
om lsoge 
FLOOR-SAN 
—— 450,228 aaa 
STROBLITE  coppa-rone SIZOGEL 
, 450,233 oa 
W. T.P 
449,303 KIL-TONE 
: ie 450,234 
S A pbs " A X 450,669 


ROTEX 75 DUST 





PROMOTRON 


SIMPLEX 


ACRYLOID 


Charm -Kusl 


450,240 


G-NO 
450,683 
450,405 


450,445 





450,688 


0,461 





440,652 448,347 - SUNWAY RAT-NO 
449,500 450,496 450,692 
Trade Mark Descriptions ; Corp; Baltimore, Marden. 15, "4a; tor 


394,627. Sears, Roebuck and Co.; Chicago, 
Tll.; Feb. 28, ’40; for liquid used for cleaning 
glass; since Aug. 16, ’38. 

431,739. Osmic Chemical Co.; Brockton, 
Mass.; May 9, '40; for liquid cleaner and 
spot remover for fabrics and gabardine clean- 
er; since ’38. 

433,117. Hazel Adams, Coffeyville, Kan- 
sas; June 18, ’40; for fly spray; since Apr. 
12, °86. 

433,443. Eli Lilly and Co.; Indianapolis, 
Ind.; June 27, '40; for medicinal preparation 
containing an aqueous solution of a condensa- 
tion product derived from the reaction of a 
sulfonic acid with formaldehyde used in the 
treatment of cervicitis and trichomonas vagin- 
itis; since Mar. 19, ’40. 

439,017. Gemloid Corp.; Elmhurst, L. I., 
N. Y.; Dec. 19, '40; for chemical prepara- 
tions designed to be applied to printed matter, 
pictures, papers, etc. for rendering same 
grease, water and vapor-proof as well as 
alkali, acid, and alcohol resistant; since Sept. 


py 

440,210. Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co.; Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Feb. 1, ’41; for alkaline earth 
metal silicate having pigmentary properties; 
since June 12, ’39. 

442,187. Brown Co.; Portland, Maine; and 
Berlin, N. H.; Apr. 2, °41; for cellulose 
pulps; since Mar. 7, ’41. 

443,060. Joseph Uddo (Johnson Chemical 
Co.); Bklyn, N. Y.; Apr. 28, '41; for disin- 
fectant; since Feb. 25, ’41. 

445,331. Plaskon Company, Inc.; Toledo, 
O.; July 14, ’41; for lacquers, lacquer resins, 
paint enamels, baking enamels, and paints in 
dry form and in paste form; since May 4, ’38. 

445,685. Commercial Solvents Corp.; New 
York, N. Y.; July 28, '41; for leak com- 
pounds, anti-rust compounds, flushing com- 
pounds; since June 13, ’41. 

446,261. Catalin Corp.; New York, N. Y.; 
Aug. 15, ’41; for resinous material for use 
as a molding powder and the like since Aug. 
» ae 
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448,347. Sutton & Sons, Ltd.; Reading, 
Eng.; Nov. 1, ’41; for fertilizers; since '26. 

448,824. Jacob Fuchs, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
Nov. 22, '41; for casein glue in the form of 
a dry powder; since Jan. 1, ’25. 

449,020. Red Spot Paint and Varnish Co., 
Inc.; Evansville, Ind.; Nov. 28, ’41; for pro- 
tective coating in the nature of a paint; since 
June, ’39. 


449,302. Alexander Strobl, (Stroblite 
Co.); New York, N. Y.; Dec. 8, °41; for 
phosphorescent and fluorescent lacquers, 


paints, and paint pigments; since Jan, 1, ’26. 

449,303. Alexander Strobl (WTP); New 
York, N. Y.; Dec. 8, '41; for phosphorescent 
and fluorescent lacquers, paints and paint 
pigments; since Nov. 9, ’41. 

449,388. Peacock Labs, Inc.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dec. 11, ’41; for liquid cleaner 
for removing stains resulting from the action 
of silvering solutions from the hands, etc. 
of those engaged in making mirrors; since 
Nov. 3, ’41. 

449,463. Monsanto Chem. Oo.; St. Louis, 
Mo.; Dec. 13, '41; for solid waxy materials; 
since Oct. 17, '38. 

449,500. K. J. Quinn & Co., Inc.; Boston, 
Mass.; for shoe and leather finishes—namely 
polish, dressing, lacquers, wash, shank ink, 
and color repairer; since Jan., ’09. 

449,540. John H. Breck, Inc.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Dec. 17, ’41; for liquid material for 
cleaning the hair after shampooing; since 


450,030. Stanley Home Products, Inc.; 
Westfield, Mass.; Jan. 6, '42; for insecticides; 
since May, ’37. 

450,228. Huntington Labs., Inc.; Hunting- 
ton, Ind.; Jan. 15, ’42; for liquid soap for 
cleansing wood, linoleum, terrazzo, marble, 
tile and similar surfaces; since June, ’25. 

450,233. John Lucas and Co., Inc.; Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Jan. 15, ’42; for insecticides 
and fungicides; since Mar. 13, ’26. 

450,234. John Lucas and OCo.,_ Ince.; 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Jan. 15, '42; for insecti- 
cides and fungicides: since Jan., '13 


. 
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insecticides spray for vegetation; since Dec. 


1, *4ai. 

450,405. Rohm & Haas Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Jan, 22, '42; for chemicals used 
in the manufacture of lubricants and hydraulic 
fluids; since Sept. 16, ’40. 

450,445. Charm-Kurl Company, St. Paul, 
Mimn.; Jan. 24, '42; for permanent wave 
eee in powder form; since Mar. 27, 


450,461. Schering Corp.; Bloomfield, N. J.; 
Jan. 24, '42; for medicinal preparation recom- 
mended for the treatment of disorders of the 
male sex glands; since Jan. 16, '42. 

450,496. Sunway Vitamin Oo.; Chicago, 
Tll.; Jan. 26, '42; for therapeutic vitamin 
preparation; since Aug., ’41. 

450,543. H. Kohnstamm & Co., Inc.; New 
York, N. Y.; Jan. 28, ’42; for washing com- 
pound for laundry purposes; since Jan. 2, '42. 

450,657. National Aluminates Corp.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Feb. 2, '42; for chemical composi- 
tions used in the sizing and improvement of 
cellulosic products; since Jan. 15, ’42. 

450,658. National Aluminate Corp.; Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Feb. 2, ’42; for chemical composi- 
tions used in the sizing and improvement of 
cellulosic products; since Jan. 15, '42. 

450,669. Warich Drug Oo., Inc.; 
mond Hill, L. I., N. Y.; Feb. 2, '42; for 
various chemicals and chemical specialties; 
since Mar. 17, ’40. 

450,683. W.H. Plunkett (Plunkett Chem- 
ical Co.); Chicago, Ill.; Feb. 3, ’42; for in- 
secticides; since June 1, ’20. 

450,688. W.H. Plunkett (Plunkett Chem- 
ical Co.); Chicago, Ill.; Feb. 3, '42; for 
cleaning compound for porcelain and metal 
surfaces, cleanser with disinfecting properties, 
and liquid soap; cleaning compound since 
about June 1, '10; cleanser with disinfecting 
properties since about June 1, ’20; and liquid 
soap since about June 1, ’30. 





+ Trademarks reproduced and described include 
those appearing in the Official Gazette of the 
U. S. Patent Office, April 7 to 28. 
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New Trade Marks of the Month 








BLITZGLAS 


450,767 


Phenitol 











Lakeside 


451,552. 


BURAMINE 
451,091 


ROSUL 





451,316 


AGOMEN 











451,668 
450,786 451,103 
SEALINX 
451,332 S| STOME N 
RENOVENE Dy Ce MAR : 
ci princes ieee TRASENTINE 
D 451,670 
MASS, TROX duMag 451,333 DICOCE 
PN 451,019 451,165 451,694 
450,771 a APPLE-A-DAY 
451,178 
SUCROCEL | viruces HOLDEN GLOW 
451,041 CHIMNEY 451, 451,708 
VERDANT SWEEP 
mae 451,181 NICOMIDE 
% 451,419 
Oo 
Staymone GRAMERCY K ARDIAMINE 
450,910 451,080 ty 451.471 494,390 
451,226 
Trade Mark Descriptions (Cont $ ) 451,332. Addressograph-Multigraph OCorp.; 


450,692. W.H. Plunkett (Plunkett Chem- 
ical Co.); Ohicago, IIl.; Feb. 8, '42; for 
rodenticide; since June 1, °20. 

450,693. W. H. Plunkett (Plunkett Chem- 
ical Go.) : Chicago, Ill.; Feb. 8, '42; for 
cleaning compound for porcelain and metal 


surfaces; since June 1, °10. 
450,767. Max B. Heim; New York, N. Y.; 
Feb. 5, '42; for plate glass substitute made 


from synthetic resin or any other material; 
since Jan. 15, '42. 

460,771. Leo J. Rampel sia ec? Aseptic 
Co.); New York, Y.; Feb. ‘42; for 
antiseptic, germicidal, and tungicidal prepara- 
tion for use on textiles, plastic materials, 
leather, rubber and paper; since Nov. 3, ’41. 

450,776. Arnour and Oo. of Delaware, 
Chicago, Ill.; Feb. 6, '42; for soaps; since 
May 21, °41. 

450,786. Chicago Pharmacal Co.; Chicago, 
Ill.; Feb. 6, '42; for pharmaceutical ointment 
for local application in the treatment of bac- 
terial infection of the skin; since Jan. 22, 
"35 


450,910. A. E. Staley Mfg. Co.; Decatur, 
Ill.; Feb. 11, '42; for plant growth promoting 
substances having characteristics of what are 
commonly known as chemical hormones; since 
Jan. 28, '42. 


450,986. American Oil Company, Balti- 
more, Md.; for anti- — brake fluid, insect 
spray; since Oct. as 

450,988. tlt Big Oil Co.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Feb. 16, '42; for anti-freeze, brake 
fluid, insect spray; since Oct. 7, °80. 

451,019. Reichard-Coulston, Inc.; New 


York, N. Y.; Feb. 16, '42; for oxides of iron; 

since May, ‘35. 
451,041. Sucro-Blanc, Inc.; New York, 

N. Y.; Feb. 17, '42; for thermally activated 

ore A for adsorptive decolorization; since 
ct 
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Cleveland, O.; Mar. 2, ’42; for materials and 
solutions for treating printing plates to pre- 
Phy. 080. Gimbel Bros., Inc.; New York, pare and preserve reproducible images there- 
Y.; Feb. 19, '42; for soap; since Feb. 1, 0n; since Aug. 30, 
42, 451, 333. American Home Products Corp.; 
451,091. Sharples Chemicals, Inc.; Phila- Jersey City, N. J.; Mar. 2, '42; for medicinal 
delphia, Pa.; Feb. 19, '42; for synthetic vitamin preparations; since Jan. 12, °42. 
organic chemicals which are alkylated acid 451,335. The Bovinine Co.; Jersey City, 
~ wong a apetanees derived therefrom; N. J.; Mar. 2, '42; for medicinal vitamin 
since Mar , 


preparations; since Feb. 2, '42. 
451,103. Central Chemical Corp. of Mary- 451,419. Premo Pharmaceutical Labs, 
land, Hagerstown, Md.; Feb. 20, *42; for 


Inc.; New York, N. Y.; Mar. 5, '42; for vita- 
chemicals and insecticides for spraying and min concentrate in capsule, tablet and liquid 
dusting purposes; since Nov. 17, ’41. 

451,142. Charles E. Maher (Style Cemar 
Oo.); Ohicago, Ill.; Feb. 21, '42; for dye 
removing materials, dyeing ‘materials, and 
fabric finishing materials; since Oct. 18, '39. 

451,157. Ralph D. Allum, New York, 
N. Y.; Feb. 28, °42; for natural citrus fruit 
concentrate and for citrus fruit concentrate 
fortified with ascorbic acid, for use in vita- 
min © deficiencies; since Feb. 9, '42. 


form; since Apr. 18, 

451,471. F. J. We ag Inec.; L. I. City, 
N. Y.: Mar. 7, '42; for pharmaceutical prep- 
aration to be used as a heart stimulant con- 
taining pyridine-B-carboxylic acid diethyl- 
amide; since Feb. 26, '42. 

% . The Lakeside a et Ine.; 
Milwaukee, Wis.; Mar. *42; for various 
drugs and pharmaceuticals; "since Oct. 21, '24. 

451,668. Ciba Pharmaceutical Prods., inc.; 


451,165. Dugas Engineering Corp.; Mari- 
nette, 'Wis.; ; Feb. 23, '42; for dry extinguish- 
ing compound for magnesium, potassium, 
sodium, aluminum, zinc, iron and other metal 
fires, incendiaries, and burning inflammable 


materials; since Feb. 16, '42. 
451, 178. Nyal Co.; Detroit, Mich.; Feb. 
23,142; for vitamin preparation; since Feb. 


451,187. G. N. Coughlan OCo.; Orange, 
N. J.; Feb. 24, °42; for chemical powder used 
as a on scale and soot eradicator; since 
Aug *41. 

rok 226. The Martin Dennis Co.; Newark, 
N. J.; Feb. 26, '42; for liquid chemical prep- 
aration used as a coating for preserving 
paper; since Oct. 4, '41. 

451,316. Novocol Chemical Mfg. Oo., Inc.; 
Bklyn., N. Y.; Feb. 28, ’42; for local anes- 
thetics in solution and ointment; since Dec. 

"41. 


Chemical Industries 


Summit, N. J.; Mar. 17, '42; for water soluble 
Ovarian extract: since May 3, '40. 

451,669. Oiba Pharmaceutical Prods., Inc.; 
Summit, N. J.; Mar. 17, '42; for lipo-soluble 
ovarian extract: since May 3, ’40. 

451,670. Ciba Pharmaceutical Prods., Inc.; 
Summit, N. J.; Mar. 17,°'42; for antispas- 
modic; since Feb. 11, ’42. 

451,694. E. R. Squibb & Sons, New York, 
N. Y.; Mar. 17, '42; for anticoccidiotic prep- 
arations; since June 20, ’41. 

451,708. Geo. P. Braun Co., Chicago, IIl.; 
Mar. 18, '42; for vitamin fortifier, a com- 
pound or preparation used to fortify foods 
deficient in vitamins; since Sept. 26, °40. 

494,390. Peacock Labs, Inc.; Philadel- 
phia, Pa.; Dec. 11, °41; ‘for tartaric acid, 
epsom salts, thiourea, tin chloride, rochelle 
salts, lead nitrate, silver nitrate, sodium 
hydroxide, ammonium water and nitric acid; 
since Nov. 38, ’41. 
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Summary of War Regulations 


controls. 


There are no more important subjects to the chemical industry today than priorities, allocations, import and price 
Chemical Industries, last month, chronologically digested the important regulations up to Feb. 28, 1942. This 


month new regulations are brought up to March 31, 1942. Next month and each month thereafter additional and revised 


regulations will be given. 


By way of explanation a “P” order identifies a limited blanket rating given to a company, or an industry to facilitate 
the acquisition of scarce materials needed by such companies for defense or essential civilian production. 

Distribution of commodities under industry-wide control generally is governed by “M” (material) orders, regulating 
distribution and flow of a given material into defense or essential civilian production channels. 


Limits on the production of materials are covered by “L” limitation orders. 


Rigid government controls for the war’s duration over retail and wholesale prices and rents were announced by 
Price Administrator Leon Henderson on April 28. 


In a single sweeping order—the General Maximum Price Regulation—the Administrator set the highest prices 


charged in March, 1942, as an absolute ceiling over virtually everything that Americans eat, wear, and use. 
only exemptions are a limited list of food commodities. 


The 


Companion orders paved the way for Federal control of 


rents in 302 defense areas in 46 States and Puerto Rico, housing more than 76,000,000 persons, and set separate 
ceilings for a broad range of commodities and products. 


By its terms, the General Maximum Price Regulation requires that: (1) Beginning May 18, retail prices, with 


a few exceptions, must not exceed the highest levels which each individual seller charged during March 1942. 
(2) Beginning May 11, manufacturer and wholesale prices and the prices for wholesale and industrial services must 


not exceed the highest March levels for each seller. 
sold at retail in connection with a commodity than he charged during March. 


(3) Beginning July 1, no one may charge more for services 


(4) Effective immediately, all 


retailers, wholesalers, manufacturers and sellers of services must preserve existing records of sales made during 
March for maximum pricing purposes when the ceiling goes into effect. 


“Highest price charged” means two things: 
First it means the top price for which an article was delivered during March, 1942, in completion of a sale 


to a purchaser of the same class. 
except to lower the price. 


Customary allowances, discounts or other price differentials cannot be changed, 
Thus a physician who buys bandages or proprietary medicines from a local drugstore 


will, if he has a professional discount, continue to receive the benefit of a lower maximum price than an ordinary 


citizen. 


Second, if there was no actual delivery of a particular article during March, the seller may establish as his 


maximum price the highest price at which he offered the article for sale during that month. This permits the use 
of a list price if no completed sale occurred in March. Conversely however, if there was a completed sale at a 


price under the list price the actual sale price must be used as the maximum. 


The “offering price” where used to 


set the maximum price cannot be a “freak” price quoted to open bargaining or one never intended to apply to a 


bona fide sale. 





Benzene 

April 20, 1942. WPB issues Conserva- 
tion order M-137 stopping immediately 
the use of benzene, except that any 
producer or distributor may use within 
next 30 days one-sixth of the amount 
he used for the three months ended 
March 31. 


Brass 
April 19, 1942. OPA announces that 
thirteen firms, producing more than 
95 per cent of the brass materials used 
for small arms ammunitions, have 
agreed to reduce prices of these pro- 
ducts one cent per pound. 


Chlorine 
April 20, 1942. WPB issues amend- 
ment No. 1 to Limitations order L-11 
to restrict use of chlorine in pulp, 
paper and paperboard. Changes basis 
of limitation to amount used per ton 
of rag stock treated. 


Copper 
April 17, 1942. The Cincinnati Rail- 
way Supply Co., Cincinnati, Ohio, is 
permitted to charge and receive prem- 
iums on casting copper sales in less- 
than-carload lots from its Cleveland, 
Ohio, warehouse under Amendment 
No. 1 to Revised Price Schedule No. 
15 (Copper), issued by OPA. These 
premiums are one cent per pound in 
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quantities of less than 5,000 pounds 
and % cent per pound in quantities up 
to carload. 

The Office of Price Administration, 

in a blanket order, No. 1, to the same 
schedule, grants permission to carry 
out certain contracts to certain sellers 
who, prior to August 12, 1941, the effec- 
tive date of the schedule, had contrac- 
ted to deliver or transfer copper there- 
after at not more than % cent per 
pound over the schedule’s maximum 
prices. 
April 17, 1942. Supplementing the 
Metal Reserve Company program for 
increasing the copper supply in this 
country by encouraging the copper re- 
finers to buy yellow brass scrap for 
conversion into electrolytic copper, the 
Office of Price Administration fixed 
maximum prices for all yellow brass 
scrap except Yellow Brass Castings 
on a copper content basis. The prices 
are set forth in Amendment No. 3 to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 20 (Cop- 
per and Copper Alloy Scrap). 


Fluorspar 
April 30, 1942. Formal price ceilings 
for Fluorspar at levels generally pre- 
vailing on January 2, 1942, were an- 
nounced by OPA. 
The maximum prices—contained in 
Maximum Price Regulation No. 126 
become effective May 11. 


Chemical Industries 


Glycerine 

April 23, 1942. Harshaw Chemical Co., 
Cleveland, was authorized today by 
OPA to sell to the Treasury Procure- 
ment Division approximately 45 tons of 
dynamite glycerine at a price reflect- 
ing only cost, but nevertheless exceed- 
ing the maximum prices set by OPA 
Revised Price Schedule 38. 

The glycerine in question was refined 
from crude glycerine purchased in 
South America before OPA imposed 
ceiling prices. The contract price ex- 
ceeded the maximums thereafter set 
by OPA. Because of transportation 
difficulties the crude product was not 
delivered to Harshaw until recently. 

Harshaw converted the crude gly- 
cerine into refined glycerine of dyna- 
mite grade essential to the war effort 
and offered to transfer the full amount 
to the Treasury Procurement Division 
without profit. By Amendment No. 1 
to Revised Price Schedule No. 38, 
OPA approved this transaction. 


Hide Glue 

April 29, 1942. To compensate some 
middlemen and jobbers for added ex- 
penses they incur in collecting hide glue 
stock from small producers to make 
it available for needed hide glue, 
OPA has issued Amendment No. 3 to 
Revised Price Schedule No. 68 (Hide 
Glue Stock), effective April 30. 
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The amendment provides that in the 
case of a shipment from a seller’s ship- 
ping point other than a producer’s plant, 
the maximum prices are the prices 
established in the schedule, plus the 
actual transportation charge from the 
producer’s plant at which the hide glue 
stock was produced to such seller’s 
shipping point, f. 0. b. such seller’s ship- 
ping point. 

The amendment also clarifies the 
definition “seller’s shipping point” to 
mean “the point of production or other 
point of distribution maintained by a 
producer or seller from which actual 
shipment is made.” 


Industrial Alcohol 


April 28, 1942. Beverage alcohol from 
100 to 189 proof, known in industry as 
“high wine”, today was placed under 
complete allocation control so it can 
be used to augment the nation’s indus- 
trial alcohol supply. 

Amendment No. 1 to Order M-69 
requires distillers to deliver specified 
quantities to rectifying plants for re- 
distillation into 190 proof alcohol. 

Each producer also is required to 
report to the Chemicals Branch, War 
Production Board, the quantity of high 
wine his distillery is capable of pro- 
ducing and his entire storage facilities. 


Magnesium 
April 25, 1942. War Production Board 
extends order M-2-b. 


Oiticica Oil 

April 17, 1942. Oiticica oil, derived 
from a nut grown in Brazil, has been 
made subject to the terms of Order 
M-57, which controls tung oil, by action 
of the Director of Industry Operations. 
Oiticica oil is a substitute for tung oil. 

The amended order restricts the use 
of either oil, any combination of them, 
or a mixture of either with other oils, 
to: War orders with ratings of A-2 
or higher; Orders placed by the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation: orders for 
the manufacture of linings or coatings 
for cans used in food processing. 


Nickel 


April 22, 1942. WPB issues Supple- 
mentary Order M-6-C requiring seg- 
regation of scrap containing more than 
one-half of one percent nickel by 
weight and permits its melting only 
for authorized uses. 


Rayon 


April 18, 1942. A regulation extending 
maximum prices to cover more than 
90 percent of all rayon “grey” goods, 
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and at the same time adjusting prices 
already under ceilings so as to correct 
a serious shift in production away from 
types of goods needed by clothing man- 
ufacturers and consumers, was issued 
today by Price Administrator Leon 
Henderson. 

Revised Price Schedule No. 23 as 
amended supersedes the former price 
schedule bearing the same number and 
becomes effective April 21, 1942. It re- 
adjusts the maximum prices for a 
majority of the 52 constructions of 
rayon “grey” goods covered by the 
original order and extends the ceiling 
to take in 177 additional cloths at lower 
than present market levels. 


Resins 


April 15, 1942. The use of natural 
resins is limited by Conservation 
Order M-56. In the main, it restricts 
the use of natural resins in any calen- 
dar quarter to 50 percent of the amount 


used in the corresponding quarter of 
1941. 


Rotenone 


April 13, 1942. Conservation Order 
M-133 issued to conserve supply and 
direct distribution. 


Rubber 


April 11, 1942. WPB issues amend- 
ments to M-15-b prohibiting manufac- 
ture of blowout shoes and restricting 
manufacture of reliners. Specifications 
governing use of rubber as insulation 
on neutral electrical wires effective 
May 1. 

April 27, 1942. Use of scrap and re- 
claimed rubber during May in a spe- 
cific list of articles will continue to be 
limited to 60 percent of a formula based 
on average monthly use over a base 
period, WPB announces. 

It was ordered on March 20 that 
after May 1, products on list F of rub- 
ber order M-15-b could be made only 
with the prior approval of the Director 
of Industry Operations. Since infor- 
mation on which specific allotments 
could be based has not yet been de- 
veloped, this date has been postponed 
to June 1 by Amendment No. 9. 

List F includes automotive parts, 

fan belts, business machine rolls, parts 
for motor-driven electrical apparatus, 
and certain other items generally used 
in industry. 
April 29, 1942. All rubber substitutes 
of the general type of Koroseal and 
Vinylite have been made subject to 
direct allocation by the War Produc- 
tion Board by Amendment No. 2 to 
General Preference Order M-10. 


Chemical Industries 


The order as originally issued in 
June, 1941, and as amended last De- 
cember, included only polymerized 
vinyl chloride and its co-polymer with 
vinyl acetate, containing 92 percent or 
more of vinyl chloride. Today’s amend- 
ment brings under the restriction all 
co-polymers of polyvinyl chloride. 


Shellac 


April 14, 1942. WPB issues Conserva- 
tion Order M-106 reduces output of 
phonograph records and radio tran- 
scriptions to approximately 30 percent 
of 1941 production by limiting amount 
of shellac; freezes 50 percent of all in- 
ventories of shellac of 10,000 lbs. or 
more and 50% of all future imports. 


Sulfur 


April 18, 1942. Consumers of sulfur 
were urged today by the War Produc- 
tion Board to build up reserve supplies 
at their plants so possible transporta- 
tion tieups in the future will not halt 
their operations. 

The Director of Industry Operations 
has issued General Inventory Order 
M-132 to make such stockpiling pos- 
sible. The Order relaxes Priorities 
Regulation No. 1 to permit deliveries 
of sulfur in excess of a practical mini- 
mum working inventory. Under M-132, 
no restrictions are placed upon deliv- 
eries or acceptances of sulfur from a 
primary producer. 


Tin 

April 10, 1942. WPB issues Amend- 
ment No. 2 to Order M-43. Restricts 
all persons except retailers from selling 
any solder with tin content of more 
than 16%, any tin bearing babbit metal 
or tin oxide with certain exceptions. 
Removes limitations on uses of tin for 
manufacture of implements of war. 
April 23, 1942. Amendment No. 1 to 
Order M-104 further restricts manu- 
facture of crown caps for bottles. 
April 25, 1942. Amendment No. 1 re- 
pealed and amendment No. 2 issued to 
permit production of crown caps to 
the extent that cork is available until 
May 1, after which date such produc- 
tion is to end. 


Vitamin A 
April 10, 1942. L-40 as amended per- 
mits unrestricted use in foods of vita- 
min A oils blended prior to February 10. 
Zine Oxide 


April 21, 1942. Price structure of zinc 
oxides clarified by OPA. 
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Petroleum* 


Polymerization procedure comprising in combination the steps of mix- 


ing a diolefin and a refrigerant at a temperature between —50°C. 
and —150°C., adding thereto a Friedel Crafts type catalyst and then 
within a time interval of 5 minutes, adding to the mixture of diole- 
fin, refrigerant and catalyst, a portion of isoolefin, and conducting 
the polymerization of the mixed olefins to yield an interpolymer. 
No. 2,273,158. Robert Thomas and Donald Field to Standard Oil 
Development Co. a corp. of Del. 


Process which comprises contacting a C; paraffinic hydrocarbon com- 


position containing more than 10% of normal pentane with at 
least 100% by weight of aluminum chloride based on the total 
hydrocarbons present in the isomerization reactor at any one time 
in the presence of at least one hydrogen halide, vigorously agitat- 
ing the reaction mixture maintained at a temperature of at least 
80° F. while maintaining the temperature sufficiently low to insure 
liquid phase operation for a period of time sufficient to effect at 
least a 60% by volume yield of isopentane based on the normal 
pentane charged. No. 2,273,159. Carl Tongberg, Charles Lynch 
and Jeffrey Bartlett to Standard Oil Development Co. a corp. of Del. 


Process for breaking petroleum emulsions of the water-in-oil type. 


No. 2,273,181. Melvin De Groote and Bernhard Keiser to Petro- 
lite Corp. Ltd. 


Process improving quality of straight run and cracked gasoline stocks 


containing organic sulfur impurities. No. 2,273,224. Walter 
Schulze to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Method rendering oil fractions containing sour sulfur compounds sweet 


to doctor test which comprises contacting oil to be treated with oil 
soluble lead naphthenate and with added reagent sulfur in absence 
of water, and at normal atmospheric temperature, and removing 
from oil the lead sulfide formed by reaction. No. 2,273,263. John 
Happel, Jr. and Donald Warren to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Process for treating hydrocarbon oils to produce therefrom motor 


fuel substantially free of sulfur. No. 2,273,298. Antoni Szayna 
to Albert C. Travis. 


Process desulfurizing sulfur-bearing hydrocarbon oils. No. 2,273,299 


Antoni Szayna to Albert ©. Travis. 


In stabilization of olefinic gasoline by addition of gum inhibitors 


thereto, the method of increasing effectiveness of inhibitor which 
comprises incorporating into gasoline in addition to the gum inhib- 
itor a condensation product of an aliphatic aldehyde with ammonia, 
the quantity of said product being insufficient in absence of said 
inhibitor to effect any appreciable gum inhibition of gasoline. No. 
2,273,312. Joseph A. Chenicek to Universal Oil Products Co. 


Process producing higher molecular weight monoolefin hydrocarbon 


from lower molecular weight olefin hydrocarbon and cycloparaffin. 
No. 2,273,320. Vladimir N. Ipatieff and Aristid V. Grosse to Uni- 
versal Oil Products Co. 


Process producing catalytic material comprises mixing solutions of 


sodium aluminate and ammonium chloride to precipitate hydrated 
aluminum oxide and combining with the aluminum oxide a hydro- 
earbon dehydrogenating catalyst comprising an oxide of an element 
from the left-hand columns of groups 4, 5 and 6 of the periodic 
table. No. 2,273,338. Charles L. Thomas to Universal Oil Products 


Co. 
Method conducting cyclic process including dehydrating inhibited gas- 


olines to remove dissolved water therefrom. No. 2,273,350. Wal- 
ter CO. Fry and Harold L. Bedell to Socony-Vacuum Oil Co. 


Method recovering hydrocarbons. No. 2,273,412. Gerald W. Me- 


Cullough to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Process of refining by selective solvent action. No. 2,273,660. John 


W. Poole. 


Process refining a mineral oil containing desirable lubricating oil by 


selective solvent action of suitable solvents substantially liquid 
at usual atmospheric conditions. No. 2,273,661. John W. Poole. 


Method for finishing of petrolatum stocks to produce brilliant, clear 


petrolatums. No. 2,273,726. David F. Renshaw to Socony-Vacuum 
Oil Co. 


Resins, Plastics* 


Process producing resinous products which comprises interacting 


phosphorus pentoxide with organic polyhydroxy compounds in pro- 
portion corresponding to at least 2 hydroxy groups but not sub- 
stantially more than 3 hydroxy-groups per each molecule of phos- 
phorus pentoxide, in which process compounds having tertiary 
alcoholic groups are excluded. No. 2,272,668. Herbert Honel to 
Reichhold Chemicals, Inc. 


Heat-hardenable molding composition comprising an intimate mixture 


of ingredients comprising acid-hydrolyzed wood, at least 10% by 
weight thereof of a potentially heat-hardenable phenolaldehyde resin 
and, in addition, aniline. No. 2,272,742. Edmund F. Fiedler to 
General Electric Co. 


Transparent, homogenous optical resin formed of a polymerized sub- 


stance comprising a polymerizable unsaturated mono-methylene com- 
pound polymerized in the presence of triphenyl benzene which is 
fully dissolved in the polymer. No. 2,272,827. Carl Barnes to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co 


An organic plastics external mold lubricant comprising a di-substi- 


tuted ester of phosphoric acid with an aliphatic alcohol containing 
12-18 carbon atoms, inclusive. No. 2,272,847. Maurice Macht to 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Method of preparing a resin which comprises reacting about 100 parts 


of soft vulcanized rubber with about 10 to about 100 parts of a 
reagent consisting of an acyl halide, the said method comprising 
forming a mixture of the soft vulcanized rubber and the acyl 
halide, and then heating the mixture. No. 2,272,888. Frederick 
Kilbourne, Jr. to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 


Method of plasticizing polymerized styrene that consists in mixing 


therewith between 4% and 20% of phenanthrene. No. 2,272,996. 
ae Warner and Archibald New International Standard Electric 
orp. 


* Cont'd. from last month, Volume 535 Nos. 2, 8. 
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Process preparing a stable polyvinyl acetal resin which comprises 
condensing an aldehyde with a hydrolyzed polyvinyl ester in con- 
tact with polyhydroxybenzene in an amount between approximately 
2% and approximately 6%, based on the weight of the polyvinyl 
ester. No. 2,273,035. Joseph Hale to Eastman Kodak Co. 

Process preparing a polyvinyl formal resin molding powder which 
comprises atomizing a solution of said resin in acetic acid and 
allowing the atomized solution to fall into a bath of aqueous am- 
monia whereby said acetic acid is neutralized and said resin is 
precipitated in finely divided form. No. 2,273,140. Archibald 
Renfrew to Imperial Chemical Industries Ltd. 

Method making insulating material that includes foaming slurry com- 
prising a calcium sulfate as foam-stabilizing agent, and an aque- 
ous solution of formaldehyde-urea reaction product. No. 2,273,367. 
Leonard S. Meyer to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Intermediate reaction product of formaldehyde with substance selected 
from group consisting of 1-R-2, 4-diimino-1, 2, 3, 4-tetrahydro, 
1, 3, 5-triazines and 1-R-2-immino-4-amino-1, 2-dihydro-1, 3, 5-tria- 
zines in which R is a radical selected from group consisting of 
alkyl-phenyl alkoxy-phenyl, halo-phenyl and unsubstituted phenyl 
capable of conversion by heat into an infusible resin in presence of 
an acid. No. 2,273,382. John K. Simons to Plaskon Co., Inc. 

Composition of matter comprising a halogen containing film-forming 

plastic material selected from group comprising chlorinated rubber, 
polyvinyl chloride, and chlorobutadiene, and an acetal of compound 
of type formula aryl . X . alkyl . OH . wherein X stands for a 
member of the group consisting of O and S as a plasticizer there- 
for. No. 2,273,436. Kurt Desamari and Reinhard Hebermehl to 
I. G. Farbenindustrie Aktiengesellschaft. 

New article of manufacture for use as a material for forming a con- 
tainer comprising the combination of a sheet of paper, a layer of 
solvent-free thermoplastic resinous varnish superimposed thereupon 
and bonded thereto by bond formed there-between in presence of a 
solvent and an exposed superimposed performed sheet-like thermo- 
plastic medium mounted on the solvent-free surface of said thermo- 
plastic medium being bonded to the solvent-free varnish layer by a 
bond formed therebetween under the action of heat but in the 
absence of solvent. No. 2,273,560. William C. Calvert to Wing- 
foot Corp. 

Process for preparation of synthetic resinous products consisting in 
simultaneously treating rubber with maleic anhydride and a phenol 
at about the boiling point of phenol. No. 2,273,593. Cyril A. 
Redfarn and Philip Schidrowitz to The British Rubber Producers 
Research Assoc. 

Process forming a mirror on an article made of methacrylate resin 
which comprises treating surface of said article for period of time 
of the order of from 12 to 48 hours with a concentrated solution 
of an alkali hydroxide until the surface is receptive to silver, sub- 
jecting the surface to action of a mixture of a silvering solution 
and a reducing solution, draining the spent solution and repeating 
the silvering operation until a continuous film of paper thickness 
has been deposited. No. 2,273,613. Willare F. Bartoe to Rohme & 
Haas Oo. 

Polyvinyl chloride solution and method of making same. No. 2,273,- 
682. Ralph F. Wolf to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 

Condensation product formed by condensation reaction with formalde- 
hyde of a mixture of an unsubstituted urea and a urea substituted 
by an alkyl radical containing at least four carbon atoms, said 
unsubstituted urea being present in condensation reaction in an 
amount sufficient to permit the final product to be hardened by the 
application of heat, and said higher alkyl substituted urea being 
present in the condensation reaction in an amount sufficient to 
enable the final product to be dissolved in organic solvents. No. 
2,273,788. John F. Olin to Sharples Chemicals, Inc. 


Rubber* 


Method manufacturing rubber tubing in continuous lengths. No. 
2,272,343. John A. Kelly to Davol Rubber Co. 

Vulcanized addition compound of rubber and organic antiseptic which 
has a thiohalide group having a phenolic hydroxy group, said com- 
pound having a surface antiseptic effect when in contact with body 
emissions. No. 2,272,396. Harold Becher, John Ross and Jacob 
Stein to Antiseptics, Inc. 

Antiseptic rubber containing absorbed and condensed vapor of oxy- 
quinoline, said condensed vapor being in rubber in sufficient propor- 
tion and being sufficiently rapidly releasable from the rubber at 
ordinary body temperature to produce a surface antiseptic and 
non-toxic effect when antiseptic rubber contacts with body emis- 
sions. No. 2,272,397. Harold Becher, Albert S. Keston and Jacob 
Stein to Antiseptics, Inc. 

A reaction product capable of developing antiseptic or therapeutic 
properties upon contact with body emissions comprising rubber, an 
antiseptic and a substance selected from the group consisting of 
acids and bases, said product being capable of being decomposed hy 
contact with body emissions to liberate the antiseptic from the 
product and leave a rubber residue having a pH value different 
from the product prior to decomposition and other than seven. No. 
aly ag Harold Becher, Jacob Stein and John Ross to Antisep- 
ties, Ine. 

In art making vulcanized rubber for use in contact with body emis- 
sions and which contains an antiseptic which is releasable from said 
vulcanized rubber to produce an antiseptic and non-toxic effect 
when said vulcanized rubber contacts with body emissions, the step 
which consists in incorporating said antiseptic into rubber subse- 
quent to vulcanization of the rubber and in suitable proportion to 
produce said effect. No. 2,272,399. Harold Becher, Jacob Stein 
and John Ross to Antiseptics, Inc. 

Composition rubber compounded with substantial proportion of low- 
polymer coumarone-indene resin initially fluid at normal room tem- 
perature oxidized by blowing it with oxygen-containing gas to state 
of gum solid at normal room temperature. No. 2,272,600. Frank 
W. Corkery to Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp. 
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Method forming a rubber thread. No. 2,272,880. 
to The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 

Process vulcanizing rubber in presence of active accelerator of vul- 
canization of acidic type and as an activator therefor a primary 
2-amino thiazole. No. 2,271,782. Arthur W. Sloan to The B. F. 
Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Method identifying and tracing organic textile fabrics throughout the 
dyeing operations thereon. No. 2,272,229. Jesse Le Roy Tucker 
to Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp. 

Apparatus for producing a multifilament rubber thread. No. 2,273,- 
082. Lucius Aldrich to United States Rubber Co. 

Amino Azyl polysulfides and method of making. No. 2,278,321. Paul 
C. Jones to The B. F. Goodrich Rubber Co. 

Organic vulcanizing agent. No. 2,273,322. 
Goodrich Co. 

Accelerator of vulcanization. Paul C. Jones to B.F. 
Goodrich Co. ~ 
Accelerator of vulcanization. Paul ©. Jones to B. F. 

Goodrich Co. 

Improvement in production of filaments from rubber hydrochloride 

film produced by stretching and rolling or twisting the film which 
comprises coating at least a portion of film with abrasive before 
twisting or rolling same. No. 2,273,864. Gerald D. Mallory to 
Wingfoot Corp. 

Process manufacturing synthetic rubber comprising converting furfur- 
ol into methylfurane, converting the methyl furane into tetrahydo- 
methylfurane converting the tetrahydromethyl furane into pipery- 
lene, and finally converting the piperylene into synthetic rubber. 
No. 2,273,484. Henry M. Emmanuel Guinot to Les Usines de 
Melle. 

Reclaiming of vulcanized rubber scrap selected from group consisting 
of natural rubber, polymeric butadiene-1.8 hydrocarbons and copoly- 
merizates of butadiene-1.8 hydrocarbons with other copolymer- 
izable compounds by heating same for from about 10 to about 20 
hours in presence of solvent to a temperature of from about 100 
to about 140° O. while bubbling an oxygen-containing gas through 
the mixture and in presence of monoarylhydrazine. No. 2,273,506. 
Otto Bachle to General Aniline & Film Corp. 


Harold Greenup 


Paul ©. Jones to B. F. 
No. 2,273,323. 
No. 2,273,324. 


Textiles* 


Apparatus for diminishing yarn denier differences in the production 
of artificial yarn from filament-forming material. No. 2,273,106. 
Winfield Heckert to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process improving spinning property of a filament-forming spinnerette 
which comprises coating the same with a lubricant to prevent foul- 
ing of spinnerette orifices said lubricant composed of a polymer 
of an unsaturated hydrocarbon material. No. 2,278,638. George 
D. Graves and Warner J. Merrill to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


The following patents are from Off. Gaz.—Vol. 685, No. 4 and 
Vol. 686, No. 1. 





Cellulose 


Softened regenerated cellulose article containing an amino-imino- 
methane sulfoxylic acid color stabilizing agent. No. 2,273,890. 
Franklin Traviss Peters to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Treating cellulosic materials. No. 2,274,363. Robinson ro Foulds 
and William H. Roscoe to Tootal Broadhurst Lee Co., Ltd. 

Preparation of alkali cellulose. No. 2,274,463. Johann ¥ 3 Stoeckley 
and Richard Bartunek to North American Rayon Corp 

Cellulose derivative compositions. No. 2,274,568. meen M. Van- 
derbilt to Commercial Solvents Corp. 

Transparent flexible crease-resisting and odorless article of manufac- 
ture comprising sheet of cellulose hydrate as base, coated with 
plurality of layers of different compositions, one composition con- 
sisting of chlorinated rubber and chlorinated paraffin, and the other 
composition selected from group consisting of cellulose esters, said 
layers bonded to one another and in turn forming a substantially 
uniform sheet. No. 2,275,289. Emil Ozapek to Guaranty Trust 
Co. of New York. 

In method of toughening non-fibrous, cellulosic sheets and films cast 
from aqueous alkaline cellulosic solutions, the steps which comprise 
passing said films through a bath containing a softening agent, 
preliminary drying the same to a point at which they contain 
between 100% and 200% moisture based on the weight of the 
cellulosic material with substantially complete elimination of ten- 
sion and completing the drying of said films under tension. No. 2,- 
275,347. William H. Charch and Francis P. Alles to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Method producing non-fibrous cellulosic sheets and films from aqueous 
alkaline cellulosic solutions. No. 2,275,348. William H. Charch 
and Francis P. Alles to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


Ceramics, Refractories 


Process of making a ceramic article from plastic clay. No. 2,273,859. 
Robert E. Gould. 

Fine-grained, dense ceramic insulating material consisting of upwards 
of 90% sintered alumina, from .7% to 1.40% CaO, from 1/3 to 
1% times as much MgO as there is CaO and any remainder con- 
sisting chiefly of silica. No. 2,274,067. Joseph A. Jeffery to 
Champion Spark Plug Co. 

In manufacture of mortar or mass concrete from hydraulic cement 
produced by a burning reaction and aggregate the steps which com- 
prise aqueously extracting from the cement water-soluble alkali 
compounds separating the cement from the aqueous extracting med- 
ium, and thereafter mixing the cement with the aggregate. No. 

. 2,274,936. Oarl Pontoppidan to F. L. Smidth & Co 

Opacifying agent for enamels which comprises a mixture of one part 
of cerium dioxide and 6 parts of alkalized clay, said alkalized clay 
having been prepared by mixing enamel clay with an alkaline 
solution or suspension of an alkalizing agent selected from group 
which consists of sodium hydroxide, potassium hydroxide, potassium 
* Cont'd. from last month, Volume 635 Nos. 2, 3. 
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Chemical Industries 


hydroxide, potassium carbonate, ammonia and barium hydroxide, 
and then drying said mixture. No. 2,275,261. Walter Kerstan to 
Deutsche Gold-und Silber- Scheideanstalt. 


Chemical Specialty 


Method of preserving a fresh animal casing which comprises prelim- 
inarily treating it with an alkaline buffering material, drying the 
casing and storing the dried casing in the absence of preservative 
materials. No. 2,273,810. Nicholas M. Adams to Wilson & Co. 


Inc. 

Insect repellent composition which consists of an inert diluent and 
repellent; said repellent consisting of at least one ester of a 
saturated aliphatic acid of the group consisting of a dicarboxylic 
acid having six carbon atoms to the molecule, a hydroxy dicarbox- 
ylic acid and a hydroxy monocarboxylic acid, said ester having at 
least six and not more than fifteen carbon atoms to the molecule, 
and the ester of said hydroxy monocarboxylic acid having an 
oxygen atom in ether linkage in the alcohol radical thereof when 
said alcohol radical contains not more than five carbon atoms. 
No. 2,273,860. Philip Granett to National Carbon Oo., Inc. 

Transparent surgical wound dressing covering comprising a freely 
flexible, transparent non-porous tape provided on both faces thereof 


with transparent, pressure-sensitive adhesive coatings. No. 2,273,- 
873. Edward F. Klein to Raritan Bay Holding Co. 
‘Moistureproof sheet wrapping material. No. 2,278,880. James A. 


Mitchell to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
Pencil lead presenting a porous structure impregnated with a fatty 
acid of the oleic acid series, and the mark of which has a pre- 
determined low electrical resistance. No. 2,273,935. Isidor Chesler 
to Eagle Pencil Co. Inc. 
Insect repellent composition which contains one of the group con- 
sisting of dibutyl 1-malate, diethyl dl-malate, benzyl lactate, and 
tetrahydrofurfuryl lactate. No. 2,274,267. Philip Granett to 
National Carbon Co., Inc. 
Method of and apparatus for manufacturing confectionery products. 
No. 2,274,464. Norman M. Thomas to Joe Lowe Corp. 
Insecticide and moth larvae repellent. No. 2,274,476. 
Hechenbleikner to American Cyanamid Co. 
Soap composition. No. 2,274,584. Hans Beller and John J. Owen to 
Jasco Inc. 
Gypsum plaster composition adapted to use in building blocks, bricks, 
walls and ceiling fabrication comprising uniformly sized coarse 
lumps of calcined gypsum which have been rehydrated while main- 
taining the relative positions of the said lumps substantially con- 
stant. No. 2,274,705. Lewis O. Karrick. 

Fusible printing ink being solid at ordinary atmospheric temperatures 
comprising a pigment, sulfur and a plasticizer therefor consisting 
of a synthetic resin made by interaction of sulfur monochloride and 
cresylic acid said ink being adapted while hot for printing on sur- 
faces and drying and hardening of said ink being attained solely 
by cooling to atmospheric temperature. No. 2,275,101. Carleton 
Ellis to Ellis Laboratories, Inc. 

Glue suitable for gluing wood veneers having an acid reaction at least 
during the development period of the glue bond. No. 2,275,314. 
Gordon G. Pierson to Perkins Glue Co. 

Composition flooring tile comprising as a binder rosin glyceride and a 
reaction product of castor oil and a tung oil-maleic acid compound. 
No. 2,275,376. Oarleton Ellis to Ellis-Foster Co. 


Ingenuin 


Coal Tar Chemicals 


Addition products of amides of low molecular carboxylic acids and 
process of producing the same. No. 2,273,940. Hermann Dimroth 
and Hans Haussmann to General Aniline & Film Corp. 

Process of sulfonating aromatic carboxylic acid chlorides which com- 
prises treating under sulfonating conditions aromatic carboxylic 
acid chlorides of the benzene series with sulfuric anhydride in 


quantities not exceeding 150% of the theoretically required 
quantity. No. 2,273,974. Wilhelm Meiser to General Aniline and 
Film Corp ; 


Substituted aryl amides of io carboxylic acid. 
Lester J. Szabo to S. M.A. 

Organic hexamethine compound. x 2,275,024. Walter Zeh to Gen- 
eral Aniline & Film Corp. 

Pare-csinebennene-culienmuite pyridine compounds of the formula: 
Z-R-Soo-Y: in which X is a radical of the class of amino groups, Y 
is the radical of ‘an amino-pyridine the amino group of which is 
linked to the -SOe-group and the R is a phenylene radical. No. 
2,275,354. Arthur J. Ewins and Montague A. Phillips to May & 
Baker, Ltd. 

A polyalkylene ether disulfonyl halide. No. 2,275,378. Treat B. 
Johnson to Rohn & Haas Co. 

Polyalkylene ether disulfonyl amides and process which comprises 
reacting thiourea with a chlorinated polyalkylene ether and sub- 
jecting the pseudothiourea compound to the action of a halogen 
in the presence of water, then reacting the sulfonyl halide obtained 
with ammonia. No. 2,275,379. Treat B. Johnson to Rohn & 
Haas Co. 

Alkyl ester of 4-methyl-A 4-tetrahydrophthalic acid. No. 2,275,383. 
Frank J. Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Composition comprising a cellulosic derivative and dibutyl ester of 
40 methyl-A 4-tetrahydrophthalic acid. No. 2,275,384. Frank J. 
Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

An alkyl ester of 3-methyl-A 4-tetrahydrophthalic acid. No. 2,275,385, 
Frank J. Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 

Process for preparation of organic ester comprising reacting 3-methy)- 
A 4-tetrahydrophthalic acid with an amyl alcohol. No. 2,275,386. 
Frank J. Soday to The United Gas Improvement Co. 


No. 2,274,620. 


Dyes, Stains 


Azo dye. No. 2,274,387. 
Nemours & Co. 

Azo derivatives of carboxylic acid amides and method of making. 
No. 2,274,717. Chauncey A. Lyford to Allied Chemical & Dye Oorp. 

Azo dye. No. 2,275,124. Frithjof Zwilgmeyer to E. I. du Pont de 


Nemours & Co. 
Diazo dyestuffs. No. 2,275,130. Wilfrid H. Cliffe, Arnold Kershaw 


and A. H. Knight to Imperial Chemical Industries, Ltd. 


Francis H. Smith to E. I. du Pont de 
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Equipment, Apparatus 


Apparatus for catalysis and the use thereof. No. 2,273,865. Eugene 
J. Houdry to Houdry Process Corp. 
Recovery retort for mercury and the like. No. 2,273,929. William 


Brotherton to Elizabeth M. Price. 

Machine for recovering carbon. No. 2,274,320. 
The Do-All Products Co., Ine. 

Apparatus treating and refining molten metals comprising a treating 
kettle, a stirrer extending into the lower section of the kettle, 
mechanical driving means provided at the free end of the stirrer, 
a conical hood structure forming a kettle sealing working and 
stirrer supporting unit consisting of a kettle supported multi-arm 
spider, at least one vertically adjustable mixing baffle fastened to 
said hood structure and extending into the upper zone of the kettle 
and a plurality of individual removable hood sections supported by 
— spider arms. No. 2;275,266. Max Meyer to Almac Metal 

orp. 

Battery comprising an electrolyte, electrodes, one of said electrodes 
comprising a porous support, an electrically conductive highly 
activated carbon layer on said support, a water repellent, alkali 
resisting, highly substituted cellulose ether binding said layer to 
said support and serving as an anti-wetting agent, and means for 
supplying an oxygen containing gas under pressure to the surface 
of contact between the electrolyte and said layer. No. 2,275,281. 
Ernst Berl. 


Edward O. Coats to 


Explosives 


Manufacture of styphnic acid salts. No. 


2,275,169 to 2,275,173. 
Willi Brun to Remington Arms Co., Inc. 


Fine Chemicals 


Process for making isochlorophyl-lin-a-sodium and the product thereof. 
No. 2,274,102. Eric G. Snyder to Jovan Labs., Inc. 

Chromones and process for producing same. No. 2,274,449. Walter 
J. Gottingen and Philipp Gunther to Merck & Co. 

Glucamine salts of amino-phenyl stibonic acid. No. 2,274,593. Robert 
L. Despois to Societe des Usines Chimiques. 

Protein composition of improved water resistance when dry compris- 
ing an aqueous alkali solution of vegetable protein formaldehyde a 
drying oil dispersed therein and glycerine in an amount up to 125% 
by weight of the protein sufficient to increase the water resistance 
of said composition when dry. No. 2,274,695. Albert J. Herberger 
and Clarence H. Phillips to The Glidden Co. 

Product for use in preventing sunburn of the human skin when 
exposed to sun rays, but permitting the passage of wave bands hav- 
ing a beneficial effect upon human skin, comprising a preparation 
containing a substantial amount of a non-irritating vehicle carrying 
hydroquinone and minor portion of an anti-oxidant of group con- 
sisting of metabisulfites of alkali metals and alkaline earth metals, 
said preparation being adapted to be spread upon the human skin 
and beimg non-irritating to the skin, the anti-oxidant being present 
in an amount sufficient to give the preparation a pH value under 
7, said preparation being stable and retaining substantially its 
normal color over long periods of time. No. 2,274,725. David O. 
Meeker and Edward E. Henderson to Scherine Corp. 

Light-sensitive photographic material. No. 2,274,782. 
to Chromogen, Inc. 

Dextrine. Continuous process for production. No. 
Anthony ©. Horesi to Corn Products Refining Co. 
Esters of 4-cyclohenene-1, 2-dicarboxylic acid. No. 2,275,034. 

ence L. Moyle to The Dow Chemical Co. 


Bela Gaspar 
2,274,789. 
Clar- 


Industrial Chemicals 


Parasiticidal materials corresponding to the general formula 
(RO)n—(alk—NY ) m—CO—Z(X) w 
wherein R is an organic radical containing at least four carbon 
atoms, alk is a member selected from the group consisting of alkyl- 
ene and arylene and substitution products thereof, Z is a member 
selected from the class consisting of hydrocarbon radicals and 
substitution products thereof, Y is a member selected from the 
group cinsisting of hydrogen, alkyl, cycloalkyl, alkoxyl, aralkyl, 
aryl, and alkylol, n, m and w are small whole numbers, and X is 
—— No. 2,273,849. Albert K. Epstein and Benjamin R. 
arris. 

Double silicates of zirconium and method of making same. No. 
871. Charles J. Kinzie to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Doubles silicates of zirconium and method of making same. No. 
2,273,872. Charles J. Kinzie to The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Method of polymerizing polymerizable materials containing more than 
one polymerizable grouping. No. 2,273,891. Maxwell A. Pollack, 
Irving E. Muskat and Franklin Strain to Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Oxides of substituted phenothioxins. No. 2,273,905. Frank B. Smith 
and Harold W. Moll to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Trifluoromethyl-naphthalene and process for preparing which com- 
prises reacting naphthalene with carbon tetrachloride and anhydrous 
hydrogen fluoride in the presence of copper. No. 2,273,922. 
Anthony F. Benning and Hans B. Gottlieb to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Method of separating a opnstant boiling mixture of acetone and cyclic 
ether, the ether having a higher boiling point than the acetone into 
its components. No. 2,273,923. Joseph E. Bludworth to Celanese 
Corp. of America. 

Process making aluminum sulfate by the treatment of an aluminum 
ore with sulfuric acid. No. 2,273,980. Robert L. Brown to 
Hercules Powder Co. 

Process preparing 1-amino-5-nitroanthraquinone which comprises re- 
acting 1, 5-dinitroanthraquinone with dimethyl aniline in a phenolic 
solvent and in the presence of sulfuric acid, the dimethyl aniline 
being added slowly to prevent an undue liberation of heat, the 
reduction being stopped immediately upon disappearance of the 
1, 5-dinitroanthraquinone from the suspension. No. 2,273,966. 
Daxid X Klein to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Analysis of gases. No. 2,273,981. John D. Morgan and Alan P. 
Sulli¥an to Cities Service Oil Co. 
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Method of treating corn gluten having not over 45 parts of starch 
to about 55 parts of protein which comprises subjecting the gluten 
to the action of acid in an aqueous mass of pH from 0 to 2 to 
solubilize all the starch content of the gluten without dissolving or 
destroying the protein character of the resulting gluten and to 
increase the solubility of the protein content in alkaline solutions 
Separating solid protein from the liquid vehicle containing the 
solubilized starch, and recover the protein. No. 2,274,004. Paul 
R. Shildneck to Prolamine Products, Inc. 

Process for oxidizing organic materials to form oxygenated organic 
compounds therefrom. No. 2,274,057. Robert A. Gerlicher to 
Standard Oil Development Co. 

An ammonium metallonitrite having at least one alkyl group of at 
least 8 carbon atoms. No. 2,274,058. Max T. Goebel and Isaac F. 
Walker to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Volatile aliphatic esters, process for manufacturing. No. 2,274,061. 
Charles W. Hawley to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Preparation of carbon monoxide-hydrogen gas mixtures for hydrogen- 
ation. No. 2,274,064. Frank A. Howard and Edward B. Peck to 
Standard Catalytic Co. 

Process for curing vanilla beans. No. 2,274,120. Arnold K. Balls 
and Arthur G. Kevorkian and Francisca E. Arana to the free use 
of the People of the U. S. 

Steps of improving luminescent material which comprises adding the 
luminescent material to be improved to a solution of a silicate salt, 
and thereafter precipitating silica out of said solution upon the 
added luminescent material. No. 2,274,163. Ronald Puleston and 
Stanley T. Henderson to Electric & Musical Industries, Ltd. 

Dry stable solid composition comprising sulfamic acid and an inorganic 
salt soluble in acid solution with evolution of a gas. No. 2,274,252. 
Arthur P. Tanberg to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In process manufacturing luminescent materials of the silicate type, 
the step of adding silica in excess of the quantity required to give 
stoichiometric proportions. No. 2,274,272. Humboldt W. Leverenz 
to Radio Corp. of America. 

In method of treating an earth or rock formation, the step which 
consists in introducing into the formation a resin-forming liquid 
capable of transformation into a solid resin. No. 2,274,297. Oar- 
roll Irons and Sylvia M. Stoesse to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Olefin polymerization. No. 2,274,328. Henri M. Guinot to Les 
Usines de Melle. 

Production of butadiene. No. 2,274,358. 
Krekeler to Jasco Inc. 

Hydrogen absorber. No. 2,274,388. 
house Electric and Mfg. Co. 


Adolf Cantzler and Hans 


Emerson Venable to Westing- 


Method of preparing free aliphatic bases. No. 2,274,412. William 
H. Hill to American Cyanamid Co. 
Method of making calcium thiocyanate. No. 2,274,456. John L. 


Osborn to American Cyanamid Co. 

Alkoxy alkylol cyanamide compound. 
to American Cyanamid Co. 

Wax dispersion and method of preparing same. No. 
Henry C. Thompson. 

Method for the separation of chemically modified rosin alcohols into 
components. No. 2,274,523-524. Joseph N. Borglin to Hercules 
Powder Co. 

Production of chloroisoprene. No. 2,274,611. Charles D. Hurd to 
Commercial Solvents Corp. be 
Process for preparation of improved synthetic fatty acids comprising 
heating an aqueous solution of soaps of crude synthetic fatty acids 
with about 0.5 to 3.0% by weight of a hydrosulfite until the color 
of the solution is substantially reduced, then acidifying the solu- 
tion with a dilute mineral acid and separating improved synthetic 
fatty acids of light color therefrom. No. 2,274,632. John J. Owen 

to Standard Oil Development Co. . 

Production of hydrocarbons with more than one carbon atom in the 
molecule by conversion of carbon monoxide with hydrogen in the 
presence of cobalt containing catalysts comprising working in the 
presence of cobalt containing catalysts, in the preparation of which 
a reducible cobalt compound is gradually precipitated from a solu- 
tion of a cobalt salt during a period of at least 3 hours. No. 2,- 
274,639. Arno Scheuermann and Arnold Kotzschmar to Standard 
Catalytic Co. ‘ 

Process refining tobacco which comprises subjecting the tobacco to 
the action of hydrogen peroxide and subsequently contacting said 
tobacco with a decomposition catalyst for decomposing hydrogen 
peroxide in order to destroy hydrogen peroxide remaining unde- 
composed on said tobacco. No. 2,274,649. Hermann Baier to 
Deutsche Gold Und Silber Scheideanstalt. 

Laminated plate comprising a pair of glass sheets adhered to the 
opposite sides of a sheet of polymerized incomplete vinyl acetal 
resin containing approximately 32% by weight of tri ethylene glycol 
dioctoate as a plasticizer. No. 2,274,672. Brook J. Dennison to 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. 

Member of group consisting of mono-arylamides of polycarboxylic acids 
of which the carboxyl groups are mutually joined by a carbon to 
carbon linkage containing a primary amino group and a sulfona- 
mide group as nuclear substituents of the arylamine residue and 
water soluble salts thereof. No. 2,274,716. Chauncey A. Lyford 
to Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. ; 

Process obtaining or separating volatile substances from hot or boiling 
solvents under pressure which comprises reducing the pressure on 
said solvent whereby a gaseous mixture containing at least some 
of the volatile substances is produced separating said gaseous mix- 
ture from the remaining liquid, rectifying the gaseous mixture to 
concentrate the volatile substances in said gaseous mixture condens- 
ing said gaseous mixture, each of the previously recited steps being 
performed at super-atmospheric pressure and utilizing the heat 
resulting from the condensing step for heating purposes. No. 2,274,- 
748. Max Seidel. 

Process continuously distilling at reduced pressure without use of 
added gaseous medium higher fatty acids from a material contain- 
ing a substantial amount of higher free fatty acid and thereby 
separating said material into a component consisting of most of the 
free fatty acids in substantially pure form and a component con- 
sisting of undistilled residue. No. 2,274,801 and 2,274,802. Vic- 
tor Mills to The Procter & Gamble Co. 

Non-alkaline detergent comprising a water-soluble salt of primary 
straight-chain alkyl amine in which the alkyl group contains 10 to 
18 carbon atoms. No. 2,274,807. Albert L. Rawlins and Leon A. 
Sweet to Parke, Davis & Co. 


No. 2,274,474. Walter P. Ericks 
2,274,509. 
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Inorganic nitrate containing a small amount of finely divided metal 
oxide and coated with a resin solid at room temperatures and hav- 
ing a drop melting point of less than 125°C., said oxide having sub- 
stantially no action on said inorganic nitrate, and being reactive 
with said resin under the conditions of coating. No. 2,274,822. 
Robert W. Cairns and William M. Cobb, Jr., to Hercules Powder Co. 

Composition comprising a polymerization product of a low molecular 
weight monohydric alcohol such polymerization product being sub- 
stantially non-volatile at about 600°F. No. 2,274,864. Eugene 
Lieber and Marvin E. Thorner to Standard Oil Development Co. 

In process of curing solid juice-containing vegetable feed materials, 
the step comprising mixing an amount of quicklime with said mate- 
rials sufficient to dry up perceptible moisture and produce a dry 
non-spoiling feed. No. 2,274,905. Lawrence W. Lewis. 

Method preparing soy bean protein to improve the same for use in 
adhesive coatings. No. 2,274,983. Russell H. Hieronymus to The 
Drackett Co. 

In method of propagating poplars from cuttings the improvement 
which comprises immersing the cuttings in an aqueous medium 
containing a salt of phenylstearic acid, and planting the treated 
cuttings. No. 2,274,989. Ralph H. McKee to McKee Poplar For- 
estation, Inc. 

Manufacture of phthalic acid-monophenyl-amides. No. 2,275,006. 
Jakob Bindler to J. R. Giegy A. G. 

Amides acylated with acylating agents containing a water solubilizing 
group. No. 2,275,013. Charles Graenacher, Franz Ackermann and 
Heinrich Bruengger to Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Process which comprises incorporating into a water-soluble synthetic 
linear polyamide an insolubilizing agent comprising a compound 
having a methylene group attached only to elements selected from 
the groups V and VI of the periodic table and having an atomic 
weight of from 14 to 33 and then heating the polyamide containing 
said agent. No. 2,275,008. Donald D. Coffman to E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. 

Manufacture of basic magnesium carbonate and heat insulation mate- 
rial comprising same. No. 2,275,082. Harold W. Greider and 
Roger A. MacArthur to The Philip Carey Manufacturing Co. 

Mixed aromatic phosphates and ,.method for preparing same. No. 
2,275,041. Edgar C. Britton and Olarence L. Moyle to The Dow 
Chemical Co. 

Preparation of phenol wherein an aryl halide is reacted with aqueous 
calcium hydroxide at a temperature substantially above the normal 
boiling point at the mixture and under a pressure substantially 
above atmospheric the steps which consist in holding the reaction 
mixture at said temperature ‘and pressure while separating insol- 
uble calcium hydroxide from the liquid mixture containing the free 
phenol, and separating the free phenol from said liquid mixture. 
No. 2,275,044. John J. Grebe to The Dow Chemical Co. 

In method recovering a phenol from an aqueous solution of a calcium 
salt of the phenol, the steps which consist in heating the solution 
at a temperature substantially above its normal boiling point to 
hydrolyze the calcium salt of.the phenol and holding the reaction 
mixture at said temperature under a pressure substantially above 
atmospheric pressure while separating insoluble calcium hydroxide 
from the liquid mixture containing the free phenol. No. 2,275,045. 
John J. Grebe to The Dow Chemical Co. 

Electrolytic production of lead sulfo-chromates. No. 2,275,054. 
Stephen W. Stockdale and Elbert F. Weaver to International Smelt- 
ing & Refining Co. 

Process obtaining valuable products from tall oil which comprises 
subjecting crude tall oil to refining treatment at temperature near 
or below atmospheric with approximately 1 to 2% of hydrogen 
chloride by weight of the tall oil to form a granular readily filter- 
able precipitate, filtering off the resultant precipitate and treating 
it with alcohol to selectively dissolve and separate coloring impur- 
ities from phytosterol contained therein, separating the solvent 
solution and treating the undissolved material to recover therefrom 
by crystallization purified phytosterol as a product of the process. 
No. 2,275,075. Frederick H. Gayer and Charles E. Fawkes to 
Continental Research Corp. 

Process treating slurry which comprises maintaining a mass of rela- 
tively movable bodies, rotating said mass of bodies in a vertical 
plane at a speed such that the bodies move relative to one another 
during such rotation spreading slurry over said mass of bodies as 
it rotates, and passing gases through the rotating mass of bodies 
over which the slurry has been spread in a direction transverse to 
that in which the mass of bodies is rotating. No. 2,275,117. 
Mickael Vogel to F. L. Smidth & Co. 

An N-cyclohexyl sulphamic acid. No. 2,275,125. Ludwig F. Audrieth 
and Michael Sveda to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process concentrating potassium chloride from a sylvinite ore by a 
flotation process which comprises using as a flotation reagent a 
material of the class consisting of acidic fractions of petroleum 
oxidation carboxylic acids in which acids having seven to 11 carbon 
atoms are concentrated and products resulting from at least the 
partial neutralization thereof. No. 2,275,138. Fritz E. Fuchs to 
Petrolite Corp., Ltd. 

Process for separation of ethyl chloride from a mixture comprising 
ethyl chloride and butane comprising contacting said mixture with 
an alcohol separating the resulting phases and removing the alcohol 
therefrom. No. 2,275,151. Charles N. Kimberlin to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 

Process of producing alcohols which comprises treating with hydrogen 
an anhydride of an aliphatic carboxylic acid containing more than 
1 carbon atom per carboxyl group at a temperature in excess of 
200°C. and under a pressure in excess of 10 atmospheres in the 
presence of copper oxide intimately associated with an oxide of 
chromium. No. 2,275,152. Wilbur A. Lazier to E. I. du Pont de 
Nemours & Co. 

Method producing rouhded particles organic material having cellular 
structure which comprises heating a polymeric organic thermoplastic 
material in the form of a powder containing a small percentage of 
a solvent for said material, at a temperature higher than the boiling 
point of said solvent while maintaining a pressure sufficiently low 
to cause the said solvent to boil at a temperature below that which 
would cause the particles of said thermoplastic material to coalesce 
whereby there is formed a plurality of separate expanded rounded 
particles. No. 2,275,164. Robert M. Thomas and William J. 
Sparks to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process of liquid purification which comprises simultaneously exchang- 
ing anions and cations by contacting the liquid with a solid ampho- 
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teric organic material of low solubility in water and having both 
anion and cation exchanging properties. No. 2,275,210. Oliver 
M. Urbain and William R. Stemen to Charles H. Lewis. 

Process of liquid purification which comprises exchanging cations by 
contacting the liquid with a solid, water insoluble basic salt of a 
polybasic organic acid and an amphoteric metal said salt having 
eation exchanging properties. No. 2,275,211. Oliver M. Urbain 
and William R. Stemen to Charles H. Lewis. 

Process treating slop produced in manufacture of alcohol containing 
distilled liquids which comprises electrolyzing whole slop at an 
elevated temperature below boiling at a pH of 3.6-7.0 by direct 
current of a density of at least 30 amperes per square foot of 
electrode surface to coagulate the solids therein, and collecting the 
said solids. No. 2,275,217. Charles J. Brockman. 

Process ‘treating hydrocarbons capable of thermal decomposition to 
form olefin hydrocarbons of lower molecular weight which comprises 
intimately mixing with said hydrocarbons a small proportion of 
oxygen at temperature insufficiently high to effect any reaction of 
said oxygen with said hydrocarbons and then rapidly heating 
resulting mixture in absence of halogens and halogen compounds 
to temperature effective to promote decomposition of said hydro- 
carbons in absence of said oxygen whereby the oxygen present in 
said mixture accelerates said decomposition to rate substantially 
greater than could be attained under similar conditions in the ab- 
sence of said oxygen. No. 2,275,232. Francis O. Rice to Process 
Management Co., Inc. 

Solution of cupric sulfate and zinc sulfate in glycerol mixed with a 
solution of silver nitrate in water the solution containing substan- 
tially equal parts of the metallic salts and adapted to be used in 
suitable graduated dilutions for application to the mucous mem- 
branes involved in nasal allergy and associated conditions. No. 2,- 
275,292. Edward E. Edmondson. 

Process of removing acidic gases such as hydrogen sulfite, carbon 
dioxide, and the like from gas mixtures. No. 2,275,294. Herbert 
A. Gollmar and Bernard J. OC. van der Hoeven to Koppers Co. 

Process for nuclear alkylation of amino phenols and product thereof. 
No. 2,275,311. Oharles J. Pedersen and Viktor Weinmayr to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In process of nuclear alkylation by condensing agent having an alkyl 
group containing at least three carbon atoms, the step which com- 
prises condensing the reactants in the presence of anhydrous hydro- 
fluoric acid as the effective catalyst. No. 2,275,312. John M. 
Tinker and Viktor Weinmayr to EB. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Process for recovery of phenols from gas and weak ammonia liquors 
containing acid-gas constituents. No, 2;275,399. Heinrich Koppers 
to Koppers Co. 


Leather 


An artificial leather which is resistant to spewing at high temperatures 
and retains its flexibility at low temperatures which consists of a 
flexible base web and a coating of a pigmented composition con- 
sisting of about 40 parts of nitrocellulose, about 30 parts of butyl 
acetyl ricinoleate and about 30 parts of a mixture of castor oil and 
polymerized rapeseed oil. No. 2,273,973. Robert C. Medl, Jr. to 
Hercules Powder Co. 


Metals, Alloys ’ 


Light metal alloy containing 1 to 5% aluminum, 2 to 6% bismuth, 
0.5 to 3% cadmium, from traces up to 7% zinc, from a small but 
effective amount to 5% silver, and a remainder substantially all of 
magnesium with customary additions and impurities. No. 2,273,- 
831. Arthur Burkhardt and Richard Knabe to Georg Von Giesche’s 
Erben. 

Method of manufacturing molding powder which consists in providing 
a quantity of metal core particles of a given melting point and 
given size, and a relatively smaller quantity of other metal particles 
of relatively lower melting point and relatively much smaller size, 
mixing and moistening the particles whereby the core particles are 
given a uniform coating of adherent finer particles, and subjecting 
the so-treated core particles, in a reducing atmosphere, to heat 
sufficient and for a sufficient length of time to cause an incomplete 
diffusion of the fine particles into the respective core particles, 
which they surround, so that there is produced a molding powder 
comprising core particles of the high point metal, each having a 
sheathing of the low melting point metal of desired thickness and 
in fused relation to the core, substantially as and for the purposes 
— No. 2,273,832. Elvin P. Carney to Metals Disintegrating 

‘o., Inc. 

Method of preparing powdered titanium metal comprising heating 
titanium tetrachloride with sodium in a closed vessel in the presence 
of a minor quantity of a material taken from the class consisting 
of titanium dioxide, titanium nitride and titanium cyanonitride, 
and crushing the resulting product to the form of a powder. No. 
2,273,834. George F. Comstock and Viatcheslav V. Efimoff to 
The Titanium Alloy Mfg. Co. 

Method hardening metal surfaces. No. 2,274,005. Albert E. Shorter 
to The Linde Air Prods. Co. 

Process for producing extruded nickel electroplating anodes. No. 
2,274,056. George F. Geiger to The International Nickel Co., Inc. 

Plating bath for semibright nickel deposition. No. 2,274,112. Andrew 
Wesley and Jay W. Carey to The International Nickel Co., Inc. 

Process for purification of impure beryllium containing magnesium 
as well as other metallic impurities which comprises treating the 
impure beryllium in subdivided form with dilute nitric acid at a 
temperature not exceeding 60°C. No. 2,274,237. Gustav Jaeger, 
Neu-Isenburg and Alfred Rudert to Chemical Marketing Company, 
Ine. 

Flux for braze or bronze welding which by proximate analysis is com- 
prised predominantly of BoO,; and SiO», and contains of the sum of 
these ingredients 70%-98% BOs and 2%-30% SiOs. No. 2,274,- 
637. Robert M. Rooke and Frederick C. Saacke to Air Reduction 
Co., Inc. 

Aluminum base alloy of relatively high strength and ductility, com- 
prising magnesium, zinc, magnesium silicide, one or more metals 
for hardening or grain refining, and the balance substantially all 
aluminum and minor impurities. No. 2,274,657. Walter Bonsack 
to The National Smelting Co. 

Method forming chromium-containing layers on ferrous metal articles, 
which comprises packing the article in pieces of ceramic carrier 
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material selected from the group consisting of porcelain and silli- 
manite charged with chromium chloride and admixed with pieces 
of ferr-chromum, and heating the mass to a temperature in the 
neighborhood of 900° to 1100°O. No, 2,274,671. Karl Daeves, 
Gottfried Becker and Fritz Steinberg. 

Soldering alloy highly resistant against tarnishing essentially com- 
prising 25% to 85% of gold, 2% to 20% of palladium, 5% to 
30% of copper, 3% to 25% of cadmium, 0.5% to 20% of silver, 
and 0.1% to 5% of zinc, said gold, palladium, copper, cadmium, 
silver and zine constituting substantially all of the alloy. No. 2,- 
274,863. Josef Leuser. 

Method producing smooth, bright adherent coatings of tin and alloys 
predominantly of tin, on iron and steel strip. No. 2,274,963. 
Edward W. Hopper to Crucible Steel Co. of America. 

Aluminum-beryllium alloy. Process for improving physico-mechanical 
properties. No. 2,275,070. Carlo Adamoli to Perosa Corp. 

Process preparing Bessemer steel for the production of seamless tubes. 
No. 2,275,088. Peer D. Nielsen to National Tube Co. 

Method of carburizing. No. 2,275,133. Ernest F. Davis to Borg- 
Warner Corp. 

Process for improving properties of precipitation hardenable alloy 
consisting 0.2% to 3% zirconium with the remainder copper which 
comprises fully precipitation hardening said alloy, superimposing 
a condition of strain upon the precipitation hardened alloy and 
thereafter aging the alloy at a temperature below that which effects 
any recrystallization in the alloy and below the temperature em- 
ployed in precipitation hardening said alloy. No. 2,275,188. 
Richards H. Harrington to General Electric Co. 

Copper wire having a smooth, glossy continuous flexible coating tightly 
adhering thereto comprising a superpolyamide modified with 10 to 
40% by weight shellac based on the superpolyamide. No. 2,275,198. 
Winton I. Patnode and William J. Scheiber to General Electric Co. 


Rustproof Metal material and process. No. 2,275,223. Robert H. 
Hardoen, 


Paints, Pigments 

Method of making a stable, opaque, white lead aluminate pigment. 
No. 2,273,825. Louis E. Barton. 

Method making colored granules which consists in first providing 
serpentine granular base material, then applying to the granules a 
liquid coating of sodium silicate having therein a coloring pigment, 
and finally heating said granules thus coated to a temperature 
sufficiently high to react said coating in situ with the serpentine 
base material and produce on said granules a hard insoluble colored 
a coating. No. 2,273,827. Milton R. Beasley to Bird & 
pon, ne, 

Method coating granules of the class described which consists in first 
coating the same with finely powdered serpentine, then applying to 
the granules thus coated an aqueous coating of sodium silicate, and 
finally heating said granules to a temperature sufficiently high to 
react said coatings in situ inter se and produce on said granules a 
hard, insoluble, weather-proof non-blooming exterior coating. No. 
2,273,874. Edwin M. Lines to Bird & Son, Inc. 

Production of finely divided pigment substances. No. 2,274,521. 
Charles E. Berry to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

Wet-milling method of producing leafing copper bronze pigment which 
consists in milling copper particles so as to reduce them to flake 
form, in a mill with a liquid hydrocarbon solvent carrying a leafing 
agent in solution, while maintaining in the mill an atmosphere free 
from oxygen and a temperature not lower than about 60°C. but 
below the point at which boiling occurs in the solvent substantially 
as set forth. No. 2,274,766. Othon A. Ziehl to Metals Disintegrat- 
ing Co., Inc. 

Fine-textured wrinkling enamel comprising an inert paste consisting 
of grinding vehicle and pigment selected from group consisting of 
asbestine and mixture of magnesium carbonate with diatomaceous 
earth, a color pigment and a cooked wrinkling varnish base com- 
prising the following formula: modified phenol aldehyde resin 100 
lbs.; a drier selected from group consisting of lead acetate and 
linoleate 5 to 9 lbs.; raw China-wood oil 5 to 25 gal.; vegetable 
drying oil selected from group consisting of bodied linseed oil, 
bodied perilla oil and bodied oiticica 2 to 20 gal.; solvent naphtha 
8 to 10 gal.; and toluol 18 to 25 gal.; said inert paste imparting 
the fine wrinkle qualities to resulting finished enamel. No. 2,275,- 
239. William A. Waldie to New Wrinkle, Inc. 


Petroleum 


Process for removing impurities from a contaminated or used mineral 
substance of the class consisting of mineral oils and mineral waxes, 
No. 2,273,846. Russell P. Dunmire to The Buckeye Labs. Inc. 

Improved mineral oil composition comprising a viscous mineral oil 
fraction normally subject to deterioration under oxidizing con- 
ditions and in admixture therewith a minor proportion, sufficient 
to retard said deterioration of an N-phenyl phenylene diamine. 
No. 2,273,862. Lyle A. Hamilton and Everett W. Fuller to Socony 
Vacuum Oil Co., Ine. 

Process regenerating catalysts capable of promoting hydrogenating 
reactions so as to restore their hydrogenating ability which com- 
prises subjecting the catalyst to at least one sequence of oxidizing 
and reducing steps above 700°F. and thereafter subjecting the 
catalyst to at least one sequence of oxidizing and reducing steps 
below 700°F. No. 2,273,864. Eugene J. Houdry to Houdry 
Process Corp. 

Process of desalting petroleum. No. 2,273,915. Frank E. Wellman. 

Improved drilling mud comprising basic dye positive colloid drilling 
mud to which has been added a modicum of material selected from 
the group consisting of starch, wheat gluten and acid casein. No. 
2 fy a Donald C. Bond and Charles W. Botsford to The Pure 

il Co. 

Continuous method of hydrocarbon oil conversion in which the con- 
version is brought about in the vapor phase in the presence of and 
by the action of a solid contact material or agent in divided from 
disposed in a reaction chamber maintained under superatmospheric 
pressure. No. 2,274,003. Bruce Sheppard to Petroleum Conversion 


Corp. 

Method preparing a lubricant which comprises mixing with fatty body 
@ small amount of material selected from the group consisting of 
phosphorus and phosphorus compound capable of reacting with 
said fatty body, adding sulfur halide to the mixture while maintain- 
ing the temperature below that at which appreciable polymerization 
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occurs and subsequently heating the mixture to reaction tempera- 

ture for a sufficient period of time to complete the reaction between 

oo a. No. 2,274,022. Norman D. Williams to The Pure 
il Co. 

Lubricant comprising mineral lubricating oil and between 0.1 and 
5% by volume of sulfurized and phosphorized fatty material. No. 
2,274,025. John S. Yule to The Pure Oil Co. 

Process for the segregation of petroleum oils into their relatively 
more aromatic and into their relatively more paraffinic constituents. 
= 2,274,030. George T. Atkins, Jr. to Standard Oil Development 

0. 

Process for selective oxidation or dehydrogenation of petroleum hydro- 
carbons. No. 2,274,204. Herman B. Kipper. 

Compounded mineral oil. No. 2,274,291. James O. Clayton, Bruce B. 
Farrington and Robert L. Humphreys to Standard Oil Co. of 
California (a corp. of Del.). ; 

Compounded oil. No. 2,274,802. Lloyd H. Mulit to Standard Oil Co. 
of California, (corp. of Del.). 

Lubricating composition. No. 2,274,305. Theron P. Remy. . 

Process of refining mineral oils. No. 2,274,373. Arthur L. Lyman 
to Standard Oil Co. of California (corp. of Del.). 

Lubricating oil composition. No. 2,274,617. Theron P. Remy. 

Core oil. No. 2,274,618. Theron P. Remy. 


Vapor phase isomerization of hydrocarbons. No. 2,274,624. Frank 
M. McMillan to Shell Development Co. 
Nitro-type ignition promotor for diesel fuels. No. 2,274,629. Carleton 


Ellis to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process of preparing nitrohydroxyhydrocarbons from hydrocarbons. 
No. 2,274,630. Carleton Ellis to Standard Oil Development Co. 
Method making a hydrocarbon conversion catalyst which comprises 
treating amalgamated aluminum with a dilute solution of acetic 
acid containing chromic acid, heating the resulting solution and 
drying the product. No. 2,274,633. Edgar C. Pitzer and Llewel- 
lyn Herard to Standard Oil Co. ; ey ‘ 
Method converting hydrocarbon oils which comprises subjecting said 
oils at conversion temperature to action of a solid hydrocarbon 
conversion catalyst of great physical strength and high activity 
prepared by coagulating with an electrolyte a stable alumina sol 
resulting from the action of water on amalgamated aluminum metal 
thereby producing a firm, substantially transparent vibrant gel, 
separating the resulting gel from the solution and drying the gel 
to produce the desired catalyst in the form of a hard, granular, 
translucent solid material. No. 2,274,634. Llewellyn Heard to 

Standard Oil Co. ie 

Liquid fuel for compression ignition engines containing a small quan- 
tity of trichloronitro methane. No. 2,274,665. Louis A. Clarke 
to The Texas Co. ars 

Improved Diesel fuel comprising a hydrocarbon fuel oil containing 
a minor proportion of a compound selected from the group consist- 
ing of dichloro dinitro methane, dichlorotetranitro ethane and tetra- 
chloro dinitro ethane, sufficient to decrease the ignition delay period 
of the fuel, improve its cold starting ability and decrease its 
tendency to deposite carbon and carbonaceous material in the motor 
combustion chamber. No. 2,274,666. Louis A. Clarke, Ernest F. 
Pevere and Wilfred N. Meyer to The Texas Co. ; ; 

Lubricating grease comprising a lithium soap and a lubricating oil 
from the class consisting of mineral and vegetable oils, said lithium 
soap being present in quantities sufficient substantially to thicken 
the oil. No. 2,274,678. Olarence E. Earle. 

Lubricating composition comprising at least one substance from the 
group consisting of chlorinated diphenyl and chlorinated diphenyl] 
oxide and lithium soap of an average molecular weight of 277 suffi- 
cient in quantity substantially to thicken said diphenyl. No. 2,- 
274,674. Clarence E. Earle. 

Lubricating composition, comprising a lithium salt of an acid chosen 
from the group consisting of ethyl butyric ethyl hexoic and caproic 
acids and an oil from the group consisting of mineral oil and non- 
drying vegetable oil, the said salt being present in quantities 
between 4% and 40%. No. 2,274,675. Clarence E. Earle. 

Lubricating compositions, comprising a lithium salt of an acid from 
the group consisting of acetic and butyric acids and an oil from 
the group consisting of mineral and non-drying vegetable oils, said 
salt being present in quantities of from 4% to 40%. No. 2,274,- 
676. Clarence E. Earle. 

Recovery of higher oxygen-containing organic compounds from crude 
oils obtained by the catalytic hydrogenation of carbon oxides. 
No. 2,274,750. Hans Soenksen and Herbert Grasshof to William 
Ellyson Currie. 

Process forming branched chain paraffinic hydrocarbons having high 
anti-detonating characteristics and suitable as motor fuel, which 
comprises interacting isoparaffinic hydrocarbons having less than 
seven carbon atoms per molecule with ethylene in the presence of a 
catalyst comprising strong sulfuric acid and a modifying agent 
selected from the class consisting of the phosphates, sulfates, chlo- 
rides, nitrates, acetates and oxides of cadmium zinc, mercury, cop- 
per, silver and barium. No. 2,274,858. 
Union Oil Co. 

Process treating contact catalyst capable of promoting a catalytic 
reaction at an operating temperature substantially below 800°O. 
and which displays an induction period at the beginning of use for 
promoting said catalytic reaction said catalyst being otherwise 
ready for use in said catalytic reaction. No. 2,274,988. Maryan 
P. Matuszak to Phillips Petroleum Co. 

Stabilized stringy adherent grease composition comprising a hydro- 
carbon lubricating oil between 5% and 30% of a grease-forming 
soap of a metal selected from the group consisting of sodium, cal- 
cium, barium and aluminum, and between 0.01% and 5% of a mix- 
ture of polyisobutylene of over 30,000 molecular weight and an oil 
soluble high molecular weight linear acrylic polymer which in 2.8% 
solution by weight in tetrahydronaphthalene shows a viscosity of 
over thirty times more than that of water at 20°C., the amount 
of acrylic polymer being between 10% and 60% by weight of the 
total polymer mixture. No. 2,275,123. John C. Zimmer and 
Arnold J. Morway to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process for recovery of diolefins from hydrocarbon mixtures contain- 
ing the same, which comprises contacting a hydrocarbon mixture 
containing a diolefin with a clear solution of a cuprous salt and a 
water-soluble organic nitrile, and recovering the diolefins from the 
clear solution of the cuprous salt and water-soluble nitrile by 
known methods. No. 2,275,135. Egi V. Fasce to Standard Oil 
Development Co. 
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High compression spark-ignition motor fuel composed substantially of 
gasoline hydrocarbons in a major proportion blended with an octane 
number improving amount of 2 to 15% by volume of a dialkyl 
phenol wherein a methyl group is one of the positions ortho and 
meta to the hydroxy group and a branched alkyl group containing 
8 to 5 carbon atoms, para to the hydroxy group, said dialkyl phenol 
having a melting point below 40°F. and a boiling point within the 
range of about 395°F. to 475°F. No. 2,275,175. Gould H. Cloud 
to Standard Oil Development Corp. 

Method cracking hydrocarbon oils which comprises subjecting said 
oil while at cracking temperature to the action of synthetic silica- 
alumina gel catalyst containing major portion of silica and a minor 
portion of alumina and a small amount but not more than about 
1% of tin oxide and keeping said oil in contact with said catalyst 
for a period sufficient to obtain a substantial amount of cracking. 
No. 2,275,176. Gerald C. Connolly to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Process recovering iso-octane from excess hydrogen-containing gas 
used in the hydrogenation of iso-octenes to iso-octanes which com- 
prises contacting said excess gas containing iso-polymers boiling 
in the approximate range of 300-400°F., and subjecting said used 
absorption oil to distillation to separate therefrom absorbed iso- 
octane. No. 2,275,178. Ernest N. Hague to Universal Oil Products 


0. 

Process converting olefinic and aromatic hydrocarbons into more sat- 
urated hydrocarbons which comprises subjecting the hydrocarbon 
material to hydrogenation in the presence of metallic copper and 
iron oxide. No. 2,275,181. Vladimir N. Ipatieff and Ben B. Corson 
to Universal Oil Products Oo. 

Process manufacturing catalysts which comprises mixing a phoshoric 
acid with a siliceous material, calcining the mixture at a tempera- 
ture of at least 600°F., then steaming the mixture at a temperature 
not substantially above 600°F., and treating the steamed mixture 
with a substantially dry inert gas at a temperature in the approx- 
imate range of 400-600°F. No. 2,275,182. Vladimir N. Ipatieff 
and Raymond E. Schaad to Universal Oil Products Co. 

Process reactivating a mass of contact material having deposited there- 
on deleterious carbonaceous materials. No. 2,275,184. Lev A. 
Mekler to Universal Oil Products Co. . 

Refining crude tall oil compositions comprises contacting a petroleum 
hydrocarbon solution of a crude tall oil composition with an organic 
solvent for removing odoriferous and coloring material therefrom 
said solvent being immiscible with said tall oil solution and selected 
from the group consisting of ethylene chlorhydrin, a dichlorhydrin, 
B dichlorhydrin, ethylene glycol, diethylene glycol, diethylene glycol 
monomethyl ether, diethylene glycol monoethyl ether, ethylene glycol 
monophenyl ether and mesityl oxide and separating the organic 
solvent from the tall oil solution. No. 2,275,186. Ernest Segesse- 
mann to National Oil Products Co. 

Lubricant comprising a mineraY¥ lubricating oil and small amount of 
cyclohexylamine naphthenate. No. 2,275,264. John J. Musselman 
and Herman P. Lankelma to The Standard Oil Co. 

Improved process for the production of a motor fuel having a low 
volatility and a high octane number. No. 2,275,377. Frederick 
E. Frey to Phillips Petroleum Co. 


Resins, Plastics 


Method of making polystyrene material suitable for molding which 
comprises polymerizing styrene to a polystyrene having a molecular 
weight exceeding 40,000 and treating the polymerized styrene by 
mechanical working to reduce methanol soluble components to less 
than 3% of the material. No. 2,273,822. Ivey Allen, Jr. to 
Union Carbide and Carbon Corp. 

Catalytic conversion of ureaformaldehyde resins. No. 2,274,447. 
euenaere S. Hodgins and Almon G. Hovey to Reichhold Chemicals, 
nec, 

Derivatives of resins and their preparations. No. 2,274,551. William 

- Kenyon, Louis M. Minsk and George P. Waugh to Eastman 
Kodak Co. 

Polyvinyl halide. No. 2,274,555. Archie B. Japs to The B. F. 

Goodrich Oo. 





Quick-setting vinyl compositions. No. 2,274,616. James W. Raynolds 
to The Raolin Corp. 

Co-polymer having a molecular weight above 1500 prepared by poly- 
merizing at a temperature below 0°C. in the presence of an active 
halide polymerization catalyst a mixture of an aliphatic olefine 
having more than two carbon atoms, and a different reactive mono- 
olefinic hydrocarbon capable of polymerization and containing a 
cyclic nucleus said materials constituting the sole reactants. No. 
2,274,749. William H. Smyers to Standard Oil Development Co. 

Polyamides and process for their preparation. No. 2,274,831. Julian 
W. Hill to E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 

In manufacture of decorative laminated products the method which 
comprises: adding small per cent of fluorescent dye to a urea for- 
maldehyde varnish and impregnating a fabric body sheet with said 
varnish and drying same: superposing said sheet on an opaque 
sheet which reflects both visible and ultra-violet light; placing a 
surface sheet impregnating with a urea formaldehyde varnish, over 
the body sheet; and consolidating the assembly under heat and pres- 
> No. 2,275,290. John F. Dreyer to The Formica Insulation 

0. 


Rubber 


Resilient synthetic rubber composition resistant to swelling by gaso- 
line and mineral oil, resulting from vulcanizing a mixture com- 
prising polymerized chloroprene and a gasoline-soluble chlorinated 
paraffin wax. No. 2,273,983. Emil Ott to Hercules Powder Oo. 

Method producing rubber hydrochloride film which comprises casting 
rubber hydrochloride cement on a continuous surface, evaporating 
a part of the solvent from the cement while on said surface and 
thereby removing sufficient solvent to obtain a self-supporting film, 
removing the film from said surface, stretching the film to increase 
its area at least one hundred per cent and then removing the 
balance of the solvent. No. 2,274,150. Gordon C. Mack to Wing- 
foot Corp. 

Age resisting rubber composition. No. 2,274,367. Joseph R. Ingram 
to Monsanto Chem. Co. 

Method of preserving rubber and product obtained thereby. No. 
2,274,868. Joseph R. Ingram to Monsanto Chem. Co. 

Stable rubber hydrochloride. No. 2,274,588. William C. Calvert to 
Wingfoot Corp. 

Preservation of semihard rubber compositions. No. 2,274,602. Ray 
O. Hendrix to The B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Textiles 


Process for coloration of cellulose acetate textile materials, which 
comprises mechanically impregnating the material with a solution 
of a water insoluble: dye, which-has an affinity for the cellulose 
acetate when applied from an aqueous dispersion in mixture of an 
organic liquid having a swelling action on the cellulose acetate and 
boiling below 90°C. with monochlorbenzene which constitutes from 
10 to 45% of the total dye liquid and thereafter drying the mate- 
rial. No. 2,274,751. Percy F. 0. Sowter and William S. Meals to 
Celanese Corp. of America. i 

Spinning solution for manufacture of low luster products comprising 
aqueous cellulosic solution having dispersed therein mixture of 
sulfonation product of material selected from class consisting of 
animal, vegetable and marine oils, fats and their respective fatty 
acids and fatty esters, the sulfonation product being characterized 
by having a moisture content of not more than 3.0% and an inor- 
ganic salt content of not more than 0.2% by weight and an oily 
delustering agent, the quantity of said sulfonation product based 
on the weight of the delustering agent being between 2.5% and 
15% in said mixture. No. 2,275,199. Thomas A. Printon to 
National Oil Products Co. 

Printing of textile fabrics. No. 2,274,544. Ivan Gubelmann to E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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CANADIAN PATENTS 
Granted and Published July 8, 1941. 


Copper-lead alloy production by heating the constituents of the alloy © 


together in a molten state in the presence of lithium until agita- 
—_ of the molten metal occurs. No. 397,759. Harold Julius 
ess. 

Sulfur nitride manufacture by dispersing a quantity of sulfur chlor- 
ide on more than its own weight of inert solid material and sub- 
jecting the so treated material to gaseous NH, at a rate and at a 
temperature low enough to convert substantially all the sulfur 
chloride to S,Ny, NH,Cl and S without formation of substantial 
= of other end products. No. 397,769. Carl F. Swine- 

art. 

Aluminum coating process comprising immersing the aluminum or 
aluminum alloys to be coated in an electrolytic bath containing 
approximately 13% by weight of sulfuric acid. the alloy or metal 
being coated being utilized as the successive and alternate anode 
and cathode and being subjected in the bath to a flow of alternat- 
ing current in successive stages beginning at approximately 9 to 
12.5 volts intensity and increasing to approximately 24 volts at 
the conclusion of the process. No. 397,770. Fred Andrew Wales. 

Copper base alloy comprising about 0.1-1.0% tin, about 0.05-0.5% 
silicon, about 0.05-0.5% manganese, and the balance substantially 
all copper. No. 397,772. The American Brass Company. (Oyril 
S. Smith and Ira T. Hook). 

Straphanthus glucoside manufactured from strophanthus kombé by 
preparing an extract from the seed, rich in glucosides, dissolving 
this extract in a suitable solvent and treating this solution with an 
organic solvent non-miscible with water, separating the precipita- 
tion thus obtained, and repeating this operation several times until 
the new glucoside crystallizes out. No. 397,795. Chemical Works 
formerly Sandoz. (Arthur Stoll and Jany Renz). 

Dustless starch grits manufacture from water suspension of starch. 
= — Corn Products Refining Company. (William J. Laut- 
erbach). 

Cellulose derivative comprising benzyl cellulose and plasticizing 
quantity of at least one cyclohexylated phenyl ether wherein the 
average number of cyclohexyl substituents is from 1.5 to 6. No. 
397,797, The Dow Chemical Company. (Shailer L. Bass, Toivo 
A. Kauppi and Frank B. Smith). 

Alkali metal recovery from an alloy of said metal having a melting 
point not higher than about 100° ©. comprising employing said 
alloy in the liquid state as anode in an electrolytic cell which con- 
tains as electrolyte a fused mixture of alkali metal hydroxide and 
alkali metal halide having a melting point below 300° ©. No. 397,- 
79 E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company. (Harvey N. Gilbert). 

Alkali metal production by electrolyzing an aqueous solution of an 
alkali metal compound with a mercury cathode to obtain dilute, 
non-homogeneous, substantially liquid alkali metal amalgam, flow- 
ing said amalgam from the zone of electrolysis with minimum 
agitation, cooling said liquid amalgam before mixing can occur 
sufficiently to precipitate a solid amalgam therein, and separating 
said solid amalgam from the cooled liquid amalgam and recovering 
alkali metal from said solid amalgam. No. 397,799. E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Company. (Harvey N. Gilbert). 

Corrosion resistant steel comprising 15-35% chromium, 1-5% molyb- 
denum, manganese in an amount not exceeding 3%, silicon in an 
amount not exceeding 3%, carbon in an amount not exceeding 
0.35%, nitrogen in an amount not exceeding 0.5%, and columbium 
in an amount at least four times the carbon content but not ex- 
ceeding eight times the carbon content by more than 1.5%, the 
remainder iron. No. 397,801. Electro Metallurgical Company of 
Canada Limited. (Russell Franks). 

Lacquer composition comprising chlorine-containing rubber material, 
No. 397,805. Hercules Powder Company. (Arloe R. Olsen). 

Zinc refining method comprising amalgamating a sheet or slab of 
impure zine with mercury, dissolving the zinc from the sheet or 
slab by using the same as anode in an electrolytic cell and 
plating the zine in the said cell on to a suitable cathode. No. 
397,808. Hudson Bay Mining & Smelting Co. Limited. (Ben- 
jamin Morrison and George H. Kent). 

Composite bearings composed of a tough, strong, corrosion resistant 
metal backing of a nickel-copper alloy and a bearing layer of silver- 
cadmium alloy bonded to said metal backing. No. 397,812. The 
International Nickel Company, Inc. (Paul E. Queneau and William 
A. Mudge). 

Synthesis gas manufacture by catalytic conversion from hydrocarbon 
gas, steam and carbon dioxide at from 2200-1800°F. No. 397,817. 
The M. W. Kellogg Company. (George Roberts, Jr., Dustin W. 
Wilson, and Percival ©. Keith, Jr.). 
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Molybdenite separation by flotation. 
ration North American Corporation. 
F. Williams). : 

Petroleum plastic, translucent in thin layers, substantially free from 
asphaltenes, substantially solid at atmospheric temperature, sub- 
stantially completely soluble in 86° A. P. I. naphtha, more than 
75% insoluble in an equal volume acetone at 77° F., and having a 
temperature susceptibility lower than that of asphaltic resins. No. 
397,846. Shell Development Company. (Alvin P. ergy 

i or sintering process which comprises” orming a por- 
eae ae mixture - the raw material and solid fuel, passing 
hot gases through the layer to dry and preheat the material, there- 
after igniting the fuel, and passing further gas through the = 
by which the burning sintering proper is carried on. No. 397,848. 
F, L. Smidth & Co. (Nikolai Ahlmann). , : — 
f alkali metal salt wherein the catholyte comprises liqui 
ee es 397,850. The Solvay Process Company. (Charles 
F, Silsby). . 
ocess for the separation of nitrogen peroxide from chlor- 

le. 507.081. The Solvay Process Company. (Hermann A. 
cr Nee h thod ising reacting together 

detergent aids by the method comprisin 

ee eae having a molecular weight above 100 and oo 
from gaseous olefins with phenols and an amount of a strong poly: 
basic mineral acid sufficient to form acid derivatives of the result- 
ing alkyl phenols, completely neutralizing the resulting product and 
separating therefrom the resulting salts of the sulfuric acid deriva- 
tives. No. 397,856. Standard Oil Development Oompany. (Louis 
ie weg fract terial and a zir 

to: composition comprising a refractory material a) r. 

agro ap a ala taken from the group consisting of lithium, sodi- 

um, potassium, magnesium, calcium, barium, strontium and zinc, 

No. 397,864. The Titanium Alloy Manufacturing Oompany. 
(Charles J. Kinzie and Eugene Wainer). ; : 

Steel manufacture comprising the steps of producing in a blast fur- 
nace a charge of pig iron, refining said pig iron in an acid Besse- 
mer converter, and refining the blown metal in a basic open hearth 
furnace, and the improvement comprising adding to the usual charge 
entering said blast furnace sufficient _Phosphorus- and manganese- 
containing slag material to introduce in said pig iron a manganese 
content exceeding 5% and a_ phosphorus content exceeding 
0.7%. No. 397,873. United States Steel Corporation. (Clarence 
D. King). ' 

Local anaesthetics of reduced toxicity and method for their manu- 
facture. No. 397,877. Winthrop Chemical Company, Inc. (Otto 
aod h f addi diglycol laurate 

loring process including the step of adding diglycol la 
ae the aeatale. No 397,880. Camille Dreyfus. (Herbert Platt). 

Dark dyeing textile material containing an organic derivative of cellu- 
lose comprising adding a diazotizable dyestuff base to the material, 
applying mineral acid thereto to form therein a mineral acid salt of 
the dyestuff base, diazotizing and coupling with a coupling compo- 
nent producing a dark color. No. 397,881. Camille Dreyfus. 
(George W. Seymour and Victor 8S. Salvin). : 

Dark dyeing textile material containing an organic derivative of cel- 
lulose comprising adding a diazotizable dyestuff base to the mate- 
rial, diazotizing the dyestuff base, washing the treated textile with 
water until the diazonium salt formed is hydrolyzed to the diazo- 
hydrate, and coupling with a coupling compound component produc- 
ing a dark color. No. 397,882. Camille Dreyfus. (George W. 
Seymour and Victor S. Salvin). : 

Dark dyeing textile material by method including employing diazo- 
tizable dyestuff base. No. 397,883. Camille Dreyfus. (Ernest 
Thornton). : 

Drying cellulose acetate in particle form by squeezing out a part of 
the wetting liquid and then causing the acetate to pass through a 
confined space so that it substantially fills said space and at the 
same time gently agitating the cellulose acetate and passing @ cur- 
rent of drying atmosphere through the cellulose acetate. No. 397,- 
886. Camille Dreyfus. (Clifford I. Haney). 

Laminated panel comprising a number of wood plies secured to each 
other by means of a water-resistant adhesive, and adhering to the 
outer surfaces of the panel, sheets of a composition having a basis 
of cellulose acetate. No. 397,887. Henry Dreyfus. (William 
Walker). 

Battery paste retaining envelop comprising an outer layer of perfor- 
ate hard rubber and an inner layer of soft sponge rubber. No. 
397,889. International Latex Processes, Limited. (Eardley Hazell). 


No. 397,821. Minerals Sepa- 
(Earle H. Brown and Carl 
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Butter manufacture comprising storing cream having a fat percentage 
of at least 40 for a considerable time at a temperature below —5° C., 
bringing the cream to a temperature and diluting the same to a 
fat percentage both suitable for churning and churning the tem- 
pered cream. No. 397,891. Naamlooze Vennootschap Linthorst- 
Koelhuis en IJsfabrieken. (Henricus A. Linthorst). 3 

Polymerizing method for vinyl esters of organic acids comprising 
carrying out the polymerization in the presence of water and of 
a catalyst of the group consisting of per-acids and salts of per- 
acids. No. 397,896. (Werner Heuer and Hajo Eilers). 


BRITISH COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS 
Accepted and Published October 9, 1940. 


Polymeric amides. No. 526,942. E.I.du Pont de Nemours & Oo., Inc. 

Rubber tubes manufacturing method. No. 526,873. Firestone Tyre 
& Rubber Co., Ltd. 

Unsized colored paper production. No. 526,674. Geigy Colour Co., 
Ltd. and J. Keaton. 

Carbon sulfo selenide preparation. No..526,743. Wingfoot Oorpora- 
tion. 

Treatment of mixtures of wax-oil and wax-wax. No. 526,744. A. H. 
Schutte. 

Explosive charges, detonators, and the like. No. 526,876. A. Price, 
W. Pryse and T. H. Henderson. 

Vulcanizing accelerators comprising derivatives of hexamethylene- 
ee acid. No. 526,745. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & 

o., Inc. 

Luminescent material. No. 526,675. General Electric Co., Ltd. 

Artificial resin manufacture. No. 526,877. Albert Products, Ltd. 

Washing gases for the removal of impurities therefrom. No. 526,811. 
International Corporation, Ltd. 

Sulfonamide (soluble aromatic) compounds manufacture. No. 526,747. 
Winthrop Chemical Co., Inc. 

Hydrocarbon synthesis from carbon monoxide and hydrogen. No. 
526,814. Naamlooze Vennootschap Internationale Koolwaterstoffen 
Synthese Maatschappij. 

Drying process and apparatus for liquid material. No. 526,882. 
Borden Co. 

Chocolate manufacture. No. 526,753. H. Schou. 

Rustproofing of ferrous surfaces prior to painting or enameling. No. 
526,815. 8S. T. Roberts and F. Taylor. 

Treating metals such as zinc, zine alloy, galvanized cadmium, and cad- 
mium alloy surfaces for insuring paint and enamel adhesion. No. 
526,816. 8S. T. Roberts and F, Taylor. 

Process for dyeing wool and improved dyestuff preparations for use 
therein. No. 526,760. A. E. Everett and J. A. Wallwork. 

a manufacture. No. 526,884. Hoffmann-LaRoche & 
lo., A. G. 

nas vat dyestuffs. No. 526,823. Imperial Chemical Industries 
std, 

Working rubber-like, sulfur-containing organic condensation products. 
No. 526,765. Silesia Verein Chemischer Fabriken. 

Chemical vaporizers and inhalers. No. 526,678. H. W. Headland 
and H W. Headland, Jr. 

Thermal insulating packing. No. 526,767. <A. Mainella. 

Molding apparatus for forming nodules and the like. No. 526,890. 
Sprout Waldron & Co. 

Glass thread forming method. No. 526,682. Vetrocoke. 

Treatment of textile threads, and the compositions of matter used 
in such treatment. No. 526,683. Courtaulds, Ltd. 

Dyestuffs and dyestuffs intermediates containing a cyclopentadiene 
grouping. No. 526,892. J. D. Kendall. 

Photographic sensitizing dyestuffs. No. 526,893. J. D. Kendall. 

Preparation of cholesterol from materials containing it. No. 526,951. 
Armour and Company. 

Preserving fruit, vegetables, greens, and eggs. No. 526,952. A. 
Romwalter, S. Kiraly, G. Fal and M. Racz. 

mesg eg printing. No. 526,689. Society of Chemical Industry 
in Basle. 

we gs 7 ea aeration apparatus. No. 526,692. Minerals Separa- 
tion, Ltd. 

Treatment of starch-converted solutions. No. 526,693. Oorn Prod- 
ucts Refining Co. 

Sulfonated fatty materials production. No. 526,699. National Oil 
Products Co. 

= separation. No. 526,701. E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
ne. 

Rubber compositions having electrical conducting powers. No. 526,- 
894. Liverpool Electric Cable Co., Ltd. 

Rubber compositions. No. 526,958. Liverpool Electric Cable Co., Ltd. 

Sulfonated fatty material production. No. 526,960. National Oil 
Products Co. 

Feeding machine for pulverulent or granular materials. No. 526,716. 
M. A. Roemmele. 

Conversion products of high molecular carbohydrates of the starch 
group. No. 526,839. I. G. Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Purifiers for liquids. No. 526,736. G. Eyssartier. 

Distillation of crude oil, petroleum, or tars, obtained from coal and 
shale. No. 526,842. R. Adler. 

Adsorption and purifying agent and means for producing it. No. 
526,843. R. Adler. 

Continuous refining of glyceride oils and fats. No. 526,852. Aktie- 
bolaget Separator. 

Electrobuffing nickel. No. 526,966. Houdaille-Hershey Oorporation. 

Nickel plating method and solutions therefor. No. 526,967. Houd- 
aille-Hershey Corporation. 

Nickel plating method and solutions therefor. No. 526,968. Houd- 
aille-Hershey Corporation. 

Textile marking composition. No. 526,853. Interchemical Corporation. 

Electrolytic polishing of metal surfaces and an electrolyte therefor. 
No. 526,854. Battelle Memorial Institute. 

Cloth printing and discharging compositions. No. 526,856. I. G. 
Farbenindustrie A. G. 

Vaginal packs devices. No. 526,969. 0. Popper. 

Sinter phosphate production. No. 526,857. Kali-Chemie A. G. 

Hydrocarbonoil manufacture. No. 526,863. N. V. de Bataafsche 
Petroleum Mij. 
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Waste water treatment from paper manufacture. No. 526,866. A. 
Reiss and A. Kahn. 

Electromechanical apparatus. No. 526,901. Reslo (Sound Equip- 
ment), Ltd. 

Whale blubber treatment. No. 526,915. Fauth Patent A. G. 

Artificial cryolite preparation. No. 526,921. Silikon Ges. Ausar- 
beitung und Verwertung Industrieller Verfahren. 

4, 4’-dihydroxy-alpha, beta-diethyl-stilbene production. No. 526,927. 
Richter Gedeon Vegyeszeti Gyar R. T. 

Raw cement preparation. No. 526,987. M. Vogel-Jorgensen. 

Polarizing bodies. No. 526,780. E. Kasemann. 

Delbruchi’s bacillus commercial production. No. 527,000. G. Bor- 
inghieri. 

Electric furnace for glass melting and manufacture. No. 526,799. 
S. A. des Manufactures des Glaces et Produits Chimiques de Saint- 
Gobain, Chauny et Cirey. 

Photographic filters. No. 527,005. Kodak, Ltd. 

Trimethyl-Hydroquinone monophytyl production. No. 527,006. F. 
Hoffmann-LaRoche & Co., A. G. 

Condensation products, manufacture and application. No. 526,738. 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Condensation products, manufacture and application. No. 527,008. 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 


Accepted and Published October 16, 1940. 


Production of valuable organic products of high molecular weight. 
No. 527,075. N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. 

Method and apparatus for canning food products. No. 527,011. 
American Can Co. 

Manufacture and application of condensation products. No. 527,012. 
Society of Chemical Industry in Basle. 

Manufacture of activated carbon. No. 527,213. Trinidad Leaseholds, 


Ltd. 

Absorption refrigerating apparatus. No. 527,214. Garrard Engin- 
eering & Manufacturing Co., Ltd., et al. 

Heat treatment of metals. No. 527,288. E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Ine. 

Apparatus for the gasifying of toxic material for the sterilization of 
stored products. No. 527,077. Gaso Esterilisadora Limitada. 
Printing method and printing inks. No. 527,290. Coates Bros. & 

Co., Ltd. 

Filtration of fluids. No. 527,217. W. M. Orr. 

Concentrating, purifying, and separating colloidal dispersions or the 
like in the electric field. No. 527,219. Semperit Osterreichische- 
Amerikanische Gummiwerke A. G. 

Means for attaching fabrics to aircraft structures and the like. No. 
527,017. Blackburn Aircraft, Ltd. 

Annealing metal alloys. No. 527,295. Electric Resistance Furnace 
Co., Ltd. 

Gaseous cementation. No. 527,081. lL. Renault. 

Rubber and like articles. No. 527,022. Semperit Osterreichsche- 
Amerikanische Gummiwerke A. G. 

Basic refractory materials. No. -527,024. P. Imbert, L. Veaux and 
P. Pallier. 

Urea-aldehyde condensation products. No. 527,029. Bakelite Ges. 

Extraction of mixtures of isomeric organic compounds. No. 527,030. 
N. V. de Bataafsche Petroleum Mij. 

igh ens 5: of nitroparaffins. No. 527,031. Imperial Chemical Indus- 
tries Ltd. 

Absorption of nitrogen oxides to form nitric acid. 
Chemical Construction Corporation. 

Preparation of products effervescing with water. No. 527,041. Hen- 
kel & Cie. Ges. 

Manufacture of impregnated paper. No. 527,043. Distillers Co., Ltd. 

Manufacture of dyes and emulsions. No. 527,296. Kodak, Ltd. 

Treatment of cereals preparatory to milling. No. 527,047. Wes- 
sanen’s Koninklijke Fabrieken N. V. 

Parasiticide. No. 527,054. Rohm & Haas Co. and Cornell Research 
Foundation, 

Process of manufacturing petroleum-like oil by dry distillation of 
carbonaceous material. No. 527,055. Zaidan Hojin Rikagaku 
Kenkyujo. 

Decortication of fibre containing stalks. No. 527,056. K. Frische. 

Treatment of water. No. 527,061. Albright & Wilson Ltd. 

Hard metal carbide alloys and processes of making the same. No. 
527,064. J. J. Haesler and O, Eisen. 

Solvent extraction process. No. 527,299. Standard Oil Develop- 
ment Company. 

Liquid compositions suitable for electrical insulation. No. 527,070. 
Imperial Chemical Industries Limited. 

a ae ae of metals. No. 527,084. E.I. du Pont de Nemours 

o., Inc. 

Preparation of catalysts for hydrogenation. No. 527,088. Fabriques 
de Produits Chimiques de Thann et de Mulhouse. 

Preparation of compounds of cerium. Société de Produits Chimiques 
des Terres Rares. 

Granulation of calcium superphoshate and mixed fertilizers containing 
phosphate and nitrogen with or without potassium. No. 527,302. 
Sturtevant Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Catalytic heating apparatus. No. 527,114. Société Lyonnaise des 
Rechauds Catalytiques S. A. 

Recovery of silver from waste hyposulfitic liquids. No. 527,116. 
Muhlethaler S. A. 

Manufacture of textile yarns, threads, cords, and the like, composed 
of cotton. No. 527,121. Societa Italiana Pirelli. 

Production of magnesium from its compounds. No. 527,124. Alloy 
Processes, Ltd. 

Process for the treatment of industrial water supplies. No. 527,158. 
Liverpool Borax Co., Ltd. et al. 

Apparatus for scouring, washing, and drying fabrics in their process 
of treatment. No. 527,127. E. G. Whiteley. 

Manufacture of artificial yarns, threads, cords, and the like. No. 
527,170. Societa Italiana Pirelli. 

Method of and apparatus for converting hydrocarbon oils. No. 527,- 
307. M. W. Kellogg Co. 


No. 527,037. 


(Additional British specifications accepted and published Oct. 16, 1940, 
will be given next month.) 
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